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THE PASSING OF THE BILL. 


HE Royal Assent has been given, and the Reform Bill of 
T 1867 is the law of the land. It took the Lords but a 
yery short time on Monday night to come to an understanding 
with the Lower House, and then the Act was virtually passed. 
Lord Dersy, who had to ask the Lords to acquiesce in the 
rejection of all their amendments except the one of which he 
personally disapproved, indulged in the fugitive pleasure of 
pointing out that the Commons had given very bad reasons for 
the course they had taken. It was not unamusing to show 
that frecholds and long leaseholds had been wrongly said to 
be interests of equal value, when Lord Dersy could prove 
from his personal experience that there was, under the most 
favourable circumstances, a difference of a whole quarter per 
cent. between them. But, as Lord Dersy justly said, there 
was one argument on behalf of the Commons which out- 
weighed every other. The vote to which he most objected 
on the ground of mere reasoning had been carried by a 
majority of forty-seven. What is reason, or policy, or equity 
against a majority of forty-seven? Before that decisive vote 
of the ruling assembly Lord Derny had nothing to do 
but to bow. Above all things he was glad to be rid 
of the absurd proceeding of a Conference. Lord Stannope 
did indeed suggest that something might have been done 
to conciliate the Commons, and that, if a Conference had 
been arranged, a concession might have been made, and the 
Lords might have forborne the glorious privilege of sitting in 
their hats on one of the hottest days of August. But what 
would have been the use of a Conference? In old days, a Con- 
ference was of use, because the two Houses really exercised 
co ordinate power, and even the hats of the Lords meant some- 
thing, for the equality of the Commons was scarcely established. 
But now why should those who must yield invite a useless 
discourse or sermon from those who govern? The'majority of 
forty-seven is the argument that prevails—the one conclusion 
and settlement of the affair. Forms in England long survive 
realities, but at last even forms disappear, and the day comes 
when the leader of the Peers proclaims a Conference a farce in 
the face of a majority of forty-seven. This, like the Reform 
Bill itself, is the symbol of arevolution. The Commons did not 
pay the slightest attention whatever to the numbers by which 
the Peers had carried their amendments. Why should they? As 
the Peers had to yield, it could not signify how many disliked 
yielding. This recognition by Lord Derpy of the superiority 
ofa majority of the louse of Commons over all that the Lords 
tan think or say or do is only one of the many signs, showing 
themselves every day, that the House of Lords no longer exer- 
cises an efficient voice in legislation. ‘This may be to be re- 
gretted, but it is undeniable. It cannot make its voice heard 
tither in public or in private matters. Every day almost Lord 
Repespate, who used to be a kind of general manager and 
guardian of the House, comes forward and says that he is 
powerless. He cannot prevent the most audacious jobs; he 
cannot see justice done; he is called on, and his brother Peers 
are called on, to give their sanction, without delay and with- 
out appeal, to legislation that they know to be reckless, foolish, 
and shortsighted. ‘This is not a slight matter. The old Con- 
sutution of England is passing away visibly before our eyes. 

are entering on an era of democracy without checks or 
safeguards, in more senses than one. The Reform Bill is only 
part of a great general movement, and it is not more sugges- 
uve that a Conservative Government should have given a vote 
to every householder than that Lord Denrsy should have 
openly avowed that the Peers need not trouble themselves to 
tuink or reason or declaim if the House of Commons has pro- 

nounced its will by a convincing majority. 
bs same +. be no doubt that it is a Conservative Govern- 
foe me Jhas given us this Bill, and that any Bill coming 
m the Liberal party would have been of a very different 
ter. What Lord Dersy said, when speaking of the 


Opposition Peers, was quite true. They complained bitterly 
that the Bill was too large and dangerous, and were for 
hampering and limiting it if possible. Mr. GLApsTone 
could not have carried, and would not have wished to 
carry, any Bill of this sort; and even if he had wished it, 
he could not have carried the Whig Peers with him. The 
Liberal party in the country is much more liberal than the 
Liberal party in the Commons, and the Liberal party in 
the Commons is much more liberal than the Liberal party in 
the Peers. If the Liberal party had been in office we know 
perfectly well what we should have had. We should have 
a hard and fast line in the boroughs, and a scheme of redis- 
tribution that would have only gone further than the scheme 
of the present Bill by going further in the direction of throw- 
ing a still greater amount of power into the hands of rich 
men. Whether it is said for good or for evil of them, 
it ought to be recognised, that Lord Derby and Mr. Dis- 
RAELI have passed a democratic Reform Bill, that they 
and no one else could have passed it, and that they have done 
their utmost to make it as democratic as possible. One of the 
most powerful modes by which they attained this end was by 
keeping the scheme of redistribution as small as possible. Mr. 
Bricut, who it may be believed knew what he was about, 
was all along in favour of leaving redistribution entirely to a 
Reformed Parliament. The present Ministry could not do 
this, but they did the next thing to it. They carried redis- 
tribution as far as it could be carried without raising any dif- 
ficulties, and they leit the real difficulties to be encountered and 
settled by a Reformed Parliament. Under no possible scheme 
of redistribution could it have been avoided that a consider- 
able number of seats should be taken away from small con- 
stituencies, and given to large ones. It was obvious that 
there were large towns that must be represented, and that 
increased representation must be given to counties. Upto a 
certain point, redistribution was all plain sailing. Against 
their will they were made to pass this point, but they only 
passed it a very little way. If filty more seats are to be 
redistributed some day, then the real contest will begin, 
and a Parliament elected by household suffrage will 
have to decide who shall triumph. ‘The history of the 
Session has been the victory of extremes over moderation ; 
and to whom and to what is this victory owing? In 
the first place it is, as we have said, largely owing to Lord 
Dersy and Mr. Disraevi, and to their resolution that 
they would at any cost get a Bill of some sort passed this 
Session. In the next place, it is owing to the fact that the 
extreme Liberal party is bold, enterprising, perhaps arrogant, 
confident that its views will prevail, and that the future 
belongs to it; while the Conservative party is weak, ashamed 
of itself, uncertain of its principles, not sure that it likes a 
man who, like Lord Crannorne, says what he means and has 
political courage, better than a confused, excellent, minor 
official who humbly follows Mr, Disraeii, and votes that 
black is white, or any other colour, as he is told. Then, again, 


this victory is due in a large measure to those members of 


the Liberal party who took upon themselves the responsibility 
of breaking with their leader, and successiully engaged in the 


hazardous policy of supporting a Bill which they disapproved of 


on the calculation, which has proved quite right, that they 
would mould it to their fancy. And, lastly, let us not 
forget the Cave, that small but powerful group of poli- 
ticians who took the conduct of Reform out of the hands 
of moderate men, and placed it in the hands of extreme men. 
If any one man can be said to have indirectly done more than 
another to place political power in the hands of the poor, it is 


Lord Grosvenor. He and his followers made the existence of 


the Whig Ministry impossible last year, and it was he and his 
followers who called into office politicians who spent last 
autumn, as they tell us, in secretly revolving plans for con- 
stituting household suffrage. 

And now that the Act is passed what is to be the political 
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position both of those who opposed it and those who promoted 
it? A curious interval must elapse before it comes into 
operation. During the whole of next Session the Govern- 
ment will be in a most singular position towards the House of 
Commons. Every one will be thinking, not of the consti- 
tuency that elected him, but of the constituency before 
which he will next have to appear; and he cannot be at all 
sure that what he says, and what he knows used to be the 
right thing to say, will turn out in a few months to have 
been the right thing. This will enfeeble the Opposition, but 
it will also enfeeble the Government; and there will be 
sure to be a constant appeal made to the Government to 
leave all doubtful questions to be settled by a new Par- 
liament. Such a Bill as that for prohibiting or regulating 
meetings in the Parks may furnish an instance. If 
the Bill is gradually so diluted under the management of Mr. 
Harpy that it becomes nugatory, and merely enacts that no 
one who attends public meetings in Hyde Park may trample 
on the scarlet geraniums, it may very easily pass. But if it is 
at all a strong Bill, and does not please the Reform League, 
then the Government will be implored, and we may say 
ordered, to leave it alone until a Parliament elected by the 
people decides where the people shall go and what it shall do. 
It is often said that the present Government has secured 
another year’s lease of office by the clause postponing the 
operation of the Bill until the 1st of January, 1869, and this is 
thought to be the most important point. But this, on the con- 
trary, seems to us the smallest point involved in the matter. The 
real question is, how the Government is to be carried on 
creditably, and how the House of Commons is to behave 
creditably, during this anxious moment of suspense. It is 
worth observing that, ridiculous and contemptible as the 
teform League and its leaders may appear to impartial and 
independent critics, it has, as a matter of fact, always got 
what it wanted. Whenever it has decided on anything, the 
Government has acquiesced. Now next year the Reform 
League, or something like it, will be both to the Govern- 
ment and to the members of the House of Commons the only 
criterion—a bad and false criterion perhaps, but still the 
only available one—of what is wanted by those who in 
a few months will have the elections in their hands. 
We may guess that the first consequence will be a general 
inaction. The Government and the House will do as little 
as possible. A Bankruptcy Bill is a nice safe thing for the 
purpose, and if properly discussed will take up the whole 
Session. A Scotch Reform Bill will probably be introduced 
and carried, but a Scotch Reform Bill excites little interest 
in England. Possibly a foreign war may occur to distract all 
thoughts and occupy attention. A Session which may prac- 
tically be almost a blank may be easily got through; but ina 
period of suspense and anxiety it is in little things rather 
than in great things that the true nature of the situation 
appears. It isin its attitude towards independent members, and 


‘in its relations to the public out of doors, that the sagacity and 


good sense of the Government will be most severely tried. 
And it may be doubted whether, at such a crisis, it is a good 
thing that the Opposition should be so wholly disorganized as 
itis now. One difficulty is certainly taken out of the way of 
the Government by the fact that Mr. GLapstone cannot hope 
to take office with credit until a new Parliament, with new 
views, has made him more independent of the Whig Peers 
than he could be now. But, on the other hand, it is a loss to 
the Ministry in the daily conduct of affairs that there should 
not be a leader of the Opposition who can control and 
moderate his own party. From whichever side we look at it, 
we see what promises to be a strange and critical state of 
aflairs, and we can only hope that good tortue and good sense 
may carry us safely through it. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 


haps persecuuion of the Jews in Moldavia is a naturai con- 
sequence of the introduction into a half{-barbarous country 
ot exotic forms of civilization. An inhabitant of the East of 
Europe is nearly certain to mean license when he talks of 
Jiberty, and to mean nothing else. The late Minister of the 


Interior, M. Bratiano, has drunk of the revolutionary foun- | 


tain at Paris, where he was known as a democrat of the purest 
type. The doctrines of equality and fraternity admit of cos- 


mopolitan application, and they have always, at home and 


abroad, been found compatible with the most tyrannical cruelty. 


The Mexican Liberals are as savage as their Cierical opponents, | 
and, as the Danubian Principalities are probably on the same | 


social and political level as Mexico, the princely adventurer who 
occupies an uneasy throne at Bucharest may perhaps occasion- 


ally reflect on the fate of Maximutan. It is impossible to 
suppose that Prince Cuan.es willingly tolerated the atrocities 
of his Ministers; but he is compelled to employ politicians of 
influence, and a patriot such as Bratiano finds the shortest 
road to popularity in sycophancy to barbarous prejudice, and 
in encouragement of crimes. Jews of the lower order are in 
most countries disliked, and in the South-East of Europe they 
are numerous enough to have accumulated upon their race a 
large amount of popular odium. A Liberal from Paris ma 

be supposed not to share the religious antipathies of vulear 
Moldavians; but helplessness is as good a reason as hetero- 
doxy for oppressing the weak. As it may perhaps be thought 
invidious, even on the Danube, to persecute Jewsas Jews, 
M. Bratiano devised a method of attaining his object bya 
decree against vagrants. The crime, indeed, of the Jews was 
rather that they became rich by underselling the lazy natives, 
than that their poverty rendered them burdensome to the 
community; but a Jew pedlar who travels about the country 
may in a certain sense be called a vagrant. Some of the 
petty Jewish traders pursue their avocation indiscriminately 
on either bank of the river; and consequently it may be pre- 
tended that, as Turkish subjects, they are liable to violent 
deportation. The complaint that the Jews injure trade sutii- 
ciently explains the real objection to their residence in Moldavia, 
Their goods are evidently better and cheaper than those of 
the indigenous shopkeepers, and Bratiano, like Broapneap, 
vindicates the rights of the vendor against the free-trading 
purchaser. The alliance of democracy with Protectionist 
tyranny is not unknown in more respectable regions than 
Moldavia. 

The explanatory communications of the Roumanian Minis- 
ters to the European Consuls are irritating in their affectation 
of official formality. It is of course easy to furnish an altered 
version of every special instance of cruelty, or to notify the 
appointment of Commissions charged with the investigation 
of notorious crimes. A month or two ago, ten Jews charged 
with vagabondage were sent from Jassy to Galatz, to be trans- 
ferred to the Turkish bank, from which it was said that they 
had come. Although they are described as vagabonds, there 
is no reason to suppose that they were paupers or vagrants, 
or that they had been guilty of any crime except commercial 
competition. In accordance, however, with “a condemnation 
“by the judicial tribunals,” which probably resembles the 
decree of a Sawgrinders’ Union, the ten unfortunate victims, 
including an infirm old man, were taken to a marshy island 
in the Danube, and told to find their way by a non-existent 
ford to the southern shore. One of the number was drowned 
in the water or smothered in the mud, and the remain- 
ing nine were rescued by a Turkish boat, and afterwards 
brought back to Galatz. Once more the organs of Moldavian 
justice conveyed the Jews to the same uninhabited island, 
and again the Turkish guard brought them back to the Mol- 
davian rule. The worthy Prefect of Galatz reported that, on 
the refusal of the Roumanian officers to receive the prisoners, 
the ‘lurks threw them into the Danube, where two of the 
number were drowned ; and it appears, in fact, that the Turks 
and the Moldavians behaved with almost equal inhumanity. 
The unhappy Jews were forced to leave the boat, and they 
were prevented from landing by the soldiers on the shore; 
but the primary responsibility for the crime rests entirely 
with BratiAno’s subordinates. The Turks cannot be ex- 
pected to welcome compulsory exiles from the Principalities, 
especially when they have been, in the first instance, robbed of 
their property. It appears that the Jews of Galatz themselves, 
knowing all the circumstances, apprehend a massacre at the 
hands, not of the Turks, but of the exemplary Christians among 
whom it is their misfortune to dwell. The consistent apologist 
of of CLopius, and of might find in 
Bratiano another appropriate client, but the morality of 
Roumania is probably not so sensitive as to require any 
defence of violence and murder. ‘The Consuls who alone 
represent the conscience of civilized mankind are probably 
regarded at Jassy as paradoxical and troublesome enthusiasts. 

Mr. Green expresses a firm conviction that Prince CiiakLes 
is incapable of approving the crimes committed under the 
auspices of his Ministers. Unfortunately, however, the nomi 
nal ruler of the country can only work with native insttu- 
ments, and among the four millions of his subjects he has 
not yet been fortunate enough to find one brave and honest 
man. His army, which is probably useless for any purpose 
of national defence, is sufficiently disciplined to be dangerous 
tc the community. Mr. St. Cuarr, Consul at Jassy, spoke to 
the Prince “of the great insubordination and want of dis- 
“cipline among the troops quartered here, especially the 
“ Wallachian regmnents,” and cited several acts of gross lr 
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gbordination committed of late by them. They even have 
& promised to come in a strong body to rob the produce of a 
« small vineyard that I have taken for two years by contract, 
« knowing that it belongs to the English Consul.” Mr. Sr. Cuair 
added the just remark that the Moldavians were utterly unfit 
for a European Constitution, and it is not improbable that 
Prince CuarLes may have shared his opinion. The inha- 
pitants of the Danubian Principalities are perhaps as far 
advanced in civilization as the Western populations of four 
centuries ago; but rude communities appear in the present 
day to have lost all capacity for improvement. The example 
of more advanced nations, and more especially the theories of 
French centralization, seem in many cases to produce a purely 
mischievous effect, and all the halt-civilized communities are 
rotten before they are ripe. It is by no means certain that 
the Rouman provinces were not better governed by Greek 
Viceroys from Constantinople than under nominally free 
institutions. ‘The manners of the country are strikingly illus- 
trated by the description of Prince Cnaries’s formal entry 
into Jassy, which was celebrated by the exercise of more 
than ordinary violence to the Jews. Two hundred of them 
were beaten or ill-treated on the occasion, and many of them 
had their hair and beards torn and burnt by the torchbearers 
who ran beside the Prince’s carriage. Mr. Sr. Ciair saw a 
Jewess who had been wounded by a bayonet because she 
tried to prevent some soldiers from beating her husband. 

The Russian Government, which has never recognised 
Prince CuarLes of Hohenzollern, must regard with unmixed 
complacency the demoralization and anarchy of his dominions. 
It has always been the mission of Russia to encourage mal- 
administration in neighbouring States, and to propagate dis- 
content; and the sufferings of a few thousands of Jews will 
be regarded as a cheap price for the eventual necessity or 
plausibility of Russian intervention. The acquisition of the 
Principalities has long been regarded at St. Petersburg as an 
indispensable object, tor which it was worth while in 1812 to 
break with NaproLeon, and in 1853 to commence the war 
which ended in the Crimea. Until the provinces north of the 
Danube are annexed to the Empire, it will be inconvenient to 
proceed with the partition of Turkey ; but whenever war 
breaks out in Europe, a Russian army will probably cross 
the Pruth, and possibly the persecution of the Jews, or 
the interference of the Western Powers with the intolerance 
of the Christians, may furnish an excuse for invasion. 
Once included in the Russian dominions, the Roumanians 
will have finally lost their national hopes and their very 
existence. In the midst of their barbarous disorder and 
corruption there are perhaps still future possibilities of 
improvement; but Russian despotism, while it would pro- 
vide protection for life and property, would reduce the 
country to perpetual stagnation. The Danubian Princi- 
palities in their present condition furnish an example of the 
provisional state into which Russian policy would reduce the 
Turkish provinces as a first stage to deglutition. The frag- 
ments of the Ottoman Empire are first to become ostensibly 
independent, and then to prove their utter unfitness for orderly 
government. Their armies, formidable only in peace, will 
perhaps be employed in persecuting Jews or dissenters, and 
Russian order may perhaps ultimately be accepted as a remedy 
for intolerable evils. ‘The occupation of the mouths of the 
Danube by an alien and exclusive Power especially concerus 
the interests of Germany. If the Rouman provinces are too 
weak or too barbarous to stand alone, it would be far better 
for European interests to extend Austria to the Black Sea 
than to further the aggrandizement of Russia. 


INDIA. 


NDIA always has its day once a year in the House of 

- Commons, and if the mass of the House is profoundly in- 
different to everything Indian, the few who attend are gene- 
rally competent judges, and know something of what India 
wants. Last Monday was the Indian day of the year, and it 
included not only a statement of the Indian Budget, but a 
varied and interesting debate on certain suggestions made by 
Mr. Ayrton for reorganizing the machinery of Indian govern- 
ment. Some of these suggestions were valuable in themselves, 
and they elicited opinions and criticisms from the best authori- 
Hes on India in the House. But, in the immediate interest of 
India, the most satisfactory result of the evening was, per- 
haps, that it showed Sir Srarrorp Nortucore in a very 
favourable light, and raised a hope that he may make a 
creditable and competent, if not first-rate, Indian Minister. 
His main duty was, of course, to bring forward the Indian 
Budget, and a curious Budget it was. He had first to explain 
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that Mr. Massey, from sheer ignorance of his business, had 
announced that for the year ending April, 1866, he had a 
surplus of two millions and three-quarters, whereas there 
really was no surplus at all. Sir Srarrorp Nortucore then 
stated that the financial year in India had been changed, and 
made to end on the 31st of March, and that for the eleven 
months ending the 31st of March, 1867, there was a deficit 
of nearly two millions and a-half. The receipts had largely 
diminished, for less was derived from opium ; the railway 
traffic had fallen off; and there was this large sum to make up. 
Mr. Massey’s remedy was simple. He proposed to borrow 
two millions, and get half a million from a license-tax. It is 
useless going into the details of the Budget, for no one can 
understand or control them without information which even the 
India Office does not possess; but there were some general 
points in Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s speech which deserve 
attention. In the first place, he said that irrigation works 
would be rapidly pushed on, and that money would be freely 
borrowed to promote them; and further, that it was owing to 
Lord Cransorne that this was done, the Indian Government 
being, if not exactly adverse, yet indifferent and hesitating, 
and very afraid of spending money. In the next place, Sir 
Srarrorp stated that he very much disapproved of Mr. Mas- 
sEY’s license-tax, and he pointed out the erroneous principle 
on which it was based. He had not brought his mind to 
distinctly veto it, but he criticized it in this free way; and as 
it gives great dissatisfaction already, we may be sure that, 
after this expression of opinion on the part of the SecrETaRY 
of Srate, it will be impossible to collect it. Lastly, Sir 
SrarrorD referred with approbation to a passage in a despatch 
from Mr. Massey, in which it was suggested that taxes might 
be made more local than they are now, and that the revenue 
might be collected in different ways, according to the resources, 
requirements, and tastes of each Presidency. 


These points may be taken in connexion with Mr. Ayrron’s 
suggestions, and with the expression of opinions elicited in the 
debate which followed Mr. Ayrron’s speech. So far as 
regards the administration of affairs in India, what Mr. 
Ayrron proposed was that the Governor-GeNeraL should not 
be bound to consult any member of his Council except that 
one to whose department the matter in hand might belong; 
that there should be a new member of Council to look after 
trade and agriculture; and that Bengal should be placed under 
a Governor sent from England, with a Council to assist him, 
exactly as in Bombay. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore virtually as- 
sented to all three suggestions. Now let us take these suggestions, 
together with the chief points of Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s 
Budget-speech, and observe the general direction pointed at. 
Sir Srarrorp Norruoore says that he likes the notion of 
making taxation local, and he only declines to adopt at once 
the proposal to place Bengal on the footing of Bombay 
because he must consult the Governor-GeNeraL. The plan 
is to divide India into Presidencies, and subject them directly 
to home influence by placing them under persons sent from 
England, and not under persons having had Indian ex- 
perience, and having risen through the ranks of the Indian 
Civil Service. The impulse given to irrigation by Lord 
CRANBORNE, the order to spend money in Orissa which came 
entirely irom him while the Indian Government was hesitating, 
and the utter breakdown of the Bengal officials in dealing with 
the Orissa famine, all contribute, rightly or wrongly, to spread 
and confirm the idea that India, in all its higher departments, 
must be governed from England, or by persons under the 
influence of English, not Indian, ideas. But the mistakes into 
which Mr. Massey has fallen in finance show, what every one 
might be sure of, that Englishmen going out to India must 
have advisers who know the country. There must be a 
Council; and Councils, as Mr. M111 truly said, are of the utmost 
use when kept in their place. But their place is to advise, 
not to lessen the load of responsibility; and the rule that the 
Governor-GENERAL should consult his whole Council has fre- 
quently been found so onerous as to have been practically 
dispensed with. This, then, will probably be the scheme ot 
Government in India. ‘The administration will be made more 
local, the central power of the administration will be more 
and more placed in the hands of persons sent directly trom 
England, and communicating directly with England, while the 
higher Indian officials will be more and more reduc8&d to 
the position of heads of departments, working on ina laborious 
unknown way, bound to advise and furnish information to 
their chief, but having no control or responsibility. But what, 
under such a system, will be the place of the Governor- 
General? Is it not evident that he will become more and 
more of a Viceroy, and less and less of a Governor? There 
must be some one to hold pageants and durbars, and give 
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away that wonderful Star of India which we hope the natives 
at least will continue to think a real honour. But as 
a governor he must govern less and less. Even now Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucote has nothing to say about the Governor- 
General, except that Sir Joun Lawrence, whose tendency is 
to be over-economical, thinks that the military force cannot 
be reduced, and therefore his opinion is worth having. The 
experiment of making an Indian civilian the Viceroy is not 
likely to be repeated, and the ordinary English nobleman 


who goes to India because he wants money and likes pomp | 


will still get all the prizes. 

The Secretary of State will be supreme, even more supreme 
than he is now; but how is he to be kept straight? He must 
have, as he has now, a Council; but is the Council rightly 
constituted, and endowed with the right functions? Mr. 
Ayrton suggested that changes ought to be made, and his 
chief reason was that the members of the Council now hold 
office for far too long atime. ‘Two members ought, he said, 
to retire every year, so that there should be a constant 
stream of new men. Constant changes, he argued, are being 
made in India. New feelings, laws, habits, necessities 
come into prominence, and unless the Secretary has always 
some of the last arrivals from India to help him, he will be 
in danger of imbibing the views of antiquated fogies whose 
knowledge of India is entirely out of date. 
pointed to a still more serious change in the Council when he 
dwelt on the great inconvenience which might arise from the 
legal control given at present to the Council over the Secre- 
tary of State. He is obliged to receive their sanction to 
every shilling of expenditure. Mr. Ayrton suggested that 
the Indian expenditure in England should be submitted to 
and authorized by the House of Commons before it was 
incurred. If this were done, the control of the Council 
would be quite unnecessary, and the result would be that the 
Secretary of State, responsible to Parliament alone, would 
have his Council, just as his subordinate Governors in India 


would have their Councils, to guide and advise, but not to | 


control them. The most eminent of the advisers of the Go- 
vernors of Presidencies would return home to be the advisers 
of the Secretary of State. And if this were the position of 
the members of the Indian Council, there is no reason why 
they should not be appointed for a short term of years, and 
move off by a rapid rotation. It would not be necessary to 
tempt them very highly. Indian oflicials, when they come 
back here, are all men longing for some occupation, and pro- 
vided with a pension. ‘To be placed in a creditable position 
for five or six years, with a fair salary and a small increase to 
their pension at the end of the time, would be an offer that they 
would never dream of refusing. ‘The whole tendency of 
affairs ix, therefore, the same way. Everything Parliamen- 
tary and English will be gradually exalted in the government 
of India, and everything official and Indian will be gradually 
depressed. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
FAHE Select Committee on the mode of conducting business 
in the House of Lords has naturally found i& impossible 
to make any practical suggestion, except that the use of 
proxies should be discontinued. The right of voting by 


attorney or procurator is historically interesting, as a relic of 
a time when a peer was not supposed, by any stretch of 


theory, to be a virtual representative of any section of the 
commonalty. Like a sovereign, he acted in his own right; 
and he probably required no debate to instruct him on his 
private or public interests. At a later period, proxies served 
as contrivances for enabiing a Minister to control legislation 
without unnecessary inconvenience to his supporters. Like a 
Railway Chairman of the present day, Lord Liverroot or the 
Duke of WELLINGTON could at their pleasure outvote the col- 
lective Opposition ; but the practical abdication of its functions 
by the House of Lords, combined with growing sensitiveness 
to public opinion, has disinclined more modern Governments 
from relying on proxies. The privilege cannot be abolished 
except by Act oi Parliament, but the House will probably, in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the Committee, so far 
alter the Standing Orders as to make it impossible to call 
proxies, and therefore to use them. The change is not 
important, but it is perfectly unobjectionable, and it was 
desirable that the Committee should make some ostensible 
recommendation. ‘The suggestion that the House should meet 
an hour earlier was judiciously rejected, out of consideration 
to the Lorp CuanceLLor and the Law Lords, who are certainly 
exempt from the imputation of idleness which attaches to 
many of their lay colleagues. ‘There would be no advantage 
in altering the hour of meeting from five to four, as the scanty 


Lord CraNBorne | 
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business of the House is almost always exhausted in time 
for dinner. The Committee also, after examining Colonel 
Witson Patten, declined to recommend any alteration in the 
mode of appointing Select Committees on Private Business 
Their allegation that the present selection gives general satis. 
faction is perhaps slightly exaggerated ; but it is true that the 
more competent Committees of the House of Lords are high] 

respectable tribunals. The hasty peers who think that thes 
are making an extraordinary sacrifice in devoting a few morn- 
ings to Parliamentary business, are more objectionable than an 

members of Committees in the House of Commons ; but their 
eccentricities, afier having been long notorious to all persons 
concerned, eventually reach the ears of the proper authorities, 
and their names are tacitly eliminated from the lists. 


The just remonstrances which have lately been addressed to 
the House of Lords have produced a certain effect in increasing 
the number of habitual attendants at the debates, The 
English habit of neglecting ceremonial business is too charac- 
teristic and universal to be called a fashion; and the Peers 
who thought it bad taste to ride down to Westminster at five 
o'clock acted precisely like young officers, who invariably 
abstain from wearing uniform when it is not absolutely 
required by the rules of the service. During the greater part 
of the Session there is little business to transact, and it is not 
the custom of the House of Lords to indulge, like an American 
Ilouse of Congress, in mere discussion on things in general, 
The leaders on both sides are veterans, no longer eager for 
distinction, and the feeling of the House has never favoured 
young and ambitious orators. | On a great occasion, however, 
the debates of the House of Lords are vigorous and instruc- 
tive, and Lord Derby belongs to the first rank of speakers, 
It seems probable that Lord Cairns, notwithstanding his re- 
tirement to the Bench, will become a principal leader of the 
Conservative party; and Lord Carnarvon will necessarily 
rejoin the main body after a temporary secession. The Duke 
ot ArGyL rises far above mediocrity, and Lord Granvitir 
has cultivated his natural aptitude by long experience in the 
conduct of business. Lord Grey is always fluent, lucid, and 
thoughtful, although his speeches exercise little intluence 
over the feelings or passions of his audience. One of the 
greatest speakers in the House, if not in the country, never 
appears but on important occasions; and it may be assumed, 
from Lord ELLENzorovuGu’s silence on the Reform Bill, that he 
has finally retired from debate. If some change in the Con- 
stitution were to restore the House of Lords to its ancient 
importance, it might compete on equal terms with the House 
ot Commons, especially as its debates are not interrupted by 
intruders who merely speak to their constituents. A King 
who, under a Parliamentary system of government, has faded 
into a mere form or fiction may sometimes be as competent 
to govern as the most active of despots. If the House of 
Lords is destined to share the fate of the Crown, it is well 
that the change in both cases should be gradual, and almost 
imperceptible. 

Some aristocratic optimists endeavour to persuade thiem- 
selves that the House of Lords will rather gain than lose Ly 
the change in the constitution oi the House of Commons. 
Thoughtless young Tories often affected, during the progress 
of the Reform Bill, a belief that the lowest possibic class of 
voters would be most amenable to the dictation of Jand- 
lords; aud it is possible that, in the counties, universal suffrage 
might jor a short time have realized their expectations. 
Labourers without votes are so deferential to lords, that two 
or three general elections might perhaps elapse before they 
discovered that the relative position of the two classes was 
altered, and almost reversed. At present the revolution has 
happily stopped short of the lowest part of the rural popula- 
tion, und experience will show whether the reduction of the 
county franchise has increased or diminished the power of 
landowners, Small agricultural tenants will be perfectly 
manageable, but the inhabitants of villages and market towns 
may perhaps turn the scale in theotherdirection. ‘The possession, 
however, by individuals of electoral power has no direct bear- 
ing on the corporate position of the House of Lords. Aristo- 
cratic influence has, both before and alter the Reform Bill ot 
1832, been almost exclusively exerted through the House of 
Commons; and as long as the great hereditary landowners 
find that county or borough members share their feelings and 
opinions, they will not be solicitous to strain the privileges 
ot their own branch of the Legislature. The accession of 
authority which some theorists anticipate for the House of 
Lords is expected to proceed from opposite causes. ‘I he Con- 
servative feeling which proved itself powerless to modify the 
provisions of Lord Dersy's Reform Bill is still almost universal 
in the upper and middle classes. The organic experiments 
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which are contemplated by speculative reformers are simply 
hateful toa large portion of the upper and middle classes ; 
and the process of recasting all institutions in Church and 
State must excite bitter indignation and disgust. The reaction 
which followed the first Reform Bill soon found expression in 
the House of Commons, which nine years later placed a 
Conservative Minister in office by a decisive majority. The 
opponents of change in the present day will have a difficult 
pattle to fight,and they may be inclined to place their reliance 
on the House of Lords, which by consummate prudence may 

thaps still remain, or become, a power in the State; but 
any scheme of political conduct founded on so vague a possi- 
bility would be a mere chimera. 

The Peers have shown a sound instinct of sclf-preservation 
in clinging to the judicial functions which ure exercised in 
their name; and they will be well advised in_ resisting all 
projects for interfering with their privilege ot private legisla- 
tion. The wide social distinctions which will, after a few 

eral elections, separate Peers from members of the House 
of Commons, may perhaps be injurious to the political power 


of the House of Lords; but wealth and refinement will always 


be regarded as securities for impartiality and purity. If 


there were a House of Lords in the State of New York, it isnot | 


impossible that the Convention which is now iraming a new 
Constitution might summarily transter private legislation from 
the Assembly at Albany to an unpopular and incorruptible 
tribunal. In general it may be said that the House of J.ords 
should catch at any bush, and almost at any straw, which 
may possibly stay its downward course. ‘The relations of its 
members with the army, the Church, and the public service 
are not likely much longer to form, as now, an important part 
of the working English Constitution; and the tenure of Jand 
which lies at the very root of an hereditary peerage will be 
one of the first objects of attack in a reformed Parliament. 
The people of England are fortunately slow in approving 
changes of form, and the House of Lords may probably con- 
tinue to perform its functions, and await the possibilities 
of the future. If its leaders wish to precipitate its fall, they 
will borrow the policy of Mr. Disrarti, by allying their order 
with the peasantry and rabble against their natural supporters 
in the educated and comfortable classes. Lord Suarressury’s 
speech on the Reform Bill contained the most significant 
warning which has ever been addressed to an endangered 
aristocracy. 


MORE JUDGES. 


HE Commission which Sir Pater induced 
the Government to promise for the purpose of inquiring 

into the working of our whole judicial system can scarcely fail 
to displace one at least of the positions taken up by the late 


Artorney-GENERAL in the elaborate essay which he delivered | 


in the House in the early part of the Session. With a 
commendable desire to maintain the standard of judicial 
ability at the highest possible level, Sir Rounpert Patuer 
steadily shuts his eyes to the fact that the greatly increased 
amount of Court business can no longer be efliciently per- 
formed by the existing staff of judges. In London and on 
circuit, in Chancery as at Law, all the Courts are over-worked. 
Arrears are accumulating on all sides, and the consequent 
delay and expense thrown upon suitors are far from being the 
whole of the mischief. When a Court or a judge has more 
causes to dispose of than there is time to hear, one of two 
alternatives becomes inevitable. Either causes are decided in 
a hurry, without any adequate hearing, or else the functions 
of the judge are transferred to some inferior tribunal. The 
device of driving troublesome causes into arbitration is the 
Common Law remedy for an excessive pressure of business. 
The analogous method in Chancery is to send everything to | 
Chambers, and allow chief clerks to determine where judges | 
have not time to decide. ‘The Courts of Appeal have no such 
resource, and are utterly incapable of overtaking their arrears. | 
The Court of Appeal in Chancery has been so occupied with | 
interlocutory matters that it has not heard half a dozen causes 
during the last year, and Parliament has been driven to | 
‘anction a palliative of the most objectionable kind by | 
allowing the two Lords Justices to sit separately, thus | 
leaving the appeal from a Vice-Chancellor to be decided | 
by a single judge. It is true that the Lord Chancellor | 
always exercised a similar authority, although the Act esta- 
blishing the present Court of Appeal no doubt contemplated | 
at every important matter would be heard betore the | 
full Court, composed of the Chancellor and the two Lords | 
Justices. ‘The pressure of business defeated this arrange- | 


ment, and the recent statute has still further deteriorated 
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the value of appeal decisions by making them depend in 
almost all cases on the opinion of a single judge. In the 
Appeal Courts of Westminster somewhat similar difficulties 
have arisen. The Court of Exchequer Chamber is supposed 
to consist of all the judges of the two Courts from which the 
appeal does not come. But in practice it is found impossible 
to get a full muster, and the judgment of four judges of the 
Queen’s Bench has been known to be reversed by a bare 
| majority of three over two in the Exchequer Chamber, so that 
| three judges prevailed over six of co-ordinate authority. 


| As the Courts of Lawand Equity have not judicial strength 
| enough for their own work, they have little opportunity to assist 
each other, and the wise provision which enables the Lords 
_ Justices and the Vice-Chancellors to call in Common Law 
Judges as assessors on questions of Common Law has become 
almost a dead letter, because it is seldom possible to find a 
| judge who can spare the uecessary time. Nor can any amount 
| of diligence on the part of the Bench suffice to meet the 
| difficulty. As it is, the judges work too hard; and those who 
shrink trom any extension of the judicature should remember 
that an overworked judge is not exempt from the infirmities 
| of human nature, and that the quality of decisions is by 
no means improved by an indefinite increase in their quan- 
| tity. It is undoubtedly right to economise to the utmost 
possible extent the time of the Courts, and some of the 
| expedients suggested by Sir R. Pater and others might 
afford a trifling amount of relief. ‘The proposal to abolish 
the intermediate Court, and to retain only a single appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, involves 
questions much too serious to be disposed of with the single 
view of economising time. In the first place, the project 
requires the abolition of the judicial functions of the House o 
Lords, which, however desirable, will not be effected yet. 
‘Then appeals, whether to the House of Lords or to the Privy 
Council, are so costly and dilatory, and would become so 
much more so if all the decisions supposed to be erroneous 
were brought there for review, that the abolition of the inter- 
mediate Court would be in many cases an absolute refusal of 
justice. Moreover, the tradition which forbids our ultimate 
Court of Appeal to correct any error into which it may have fallen 
renders it of the highest importance that every case should be 
thoroughly sitted before it reaches the final tribunal, and this 
could scarcely be secured if the second preliminary decision 
were eliminated. That suitors prefer the present arrangement 
is tolerably clear, for in Chancery it is always optional with an 
appellant whether he will go tirst to the Lords Justices or 
direct to the House of Lords, and it very seldom happens that 
the intermediate appeal is omitted. Ali these considerations 
seem to prove that the reliei/ which the Bench absolutely 
requires to enable it to master the accumulation of business 
cannot be obtained by easing it of the whole of the appeal 
business which now comes before it; and such minor ex- 
pedients as allowing three judges to sit where four are now 
employed, and the like, would make no impression on the 
muss of arrears, and, moreover, are inapplicable to the Court 
of Chancery. 

From whatever point of view the question is regarded, it 
becomes manifest that the only choice lies between a con- 
siderable increase of the Bench and a further development of 
the practice, already too much in vogue, of shifting judicial 
work on to the shoulders either of arbitrators or, what is 
worse, of clerks and other inferior officers. Between such 
alternatives there is no room for doubt. Those who are 
opposed to increasing the number of judges profess to fear 
that a suflicient supply of ability of the highest order will not 
be forthcoming. ‘This is really the only argument worth 
2% moment's consideration, for no one will seriously contend 
that the cost of a few additional salaries would not be repaid 
to the country a hundrediold by adding to the promptitude, 
and thereby diminishing the expense, of litigation. And the 
supposed difliculty of finding a competent stati of judges dis- 
appears when it is faced. For every lawyer who is promoted 
to the Bench for the mingled legal and political claims which 
he may possess, there are always three or four more to be 
found at least equally capable it they did but satisiy the con- 
ditions of party ; and if promotions became more frequent, it 
might be hoped that by degrees the practice of favouring 
political partisans, which is already somewhat on the decline, 
would be wholly abandoned. We should not, therefore, tear 
any appreciable degradation of the standard of judicial com- 
petency by even a considerable increase in the staff of judges. 
it is not often that bad appointments are made; but it is 
notorious that the weakest judges are those who have owed 
their elevation to their political virtues, and that no vacancy 
has ever occurred for which a thoroughly competent candidate 
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might not have been selected. And even if this were other- | 
wise, the worst judge that could be appointed would be at 
Teast as good as an average arbitrator or a first-rate chief | 
clerk. 

If the objection to an increase of the Bench had more 
substance in it, it would vanish when compared with the 
pernicious alternative of encouraging the delegation of ju- 
dicial functions. The errors of arbitrators are a by-word, 
and the extent to which mere clerks are now exercising 
the judicial powers of the Court of Chancery is one of the 
most serious evils produced by the accumulation of busi- 
ness. From the first introduction of the modern machinery 
of the Court of Chancery, it was contemplated that the 
judges should personally do so much of the Chamber 
business as was not of a purely administrative character ; 
and the able Commission by which the Court was re- 
formed in 1852 did not conceal their expectation that the 
Legislature would, as soon as it should be found necessary, 
increase the number of the Vice-Chaucellors sufficiently to 
enable them to perform the duties which had previously 
devolved upon the Masters in Chancery. This can only be 
done by relieving the judges for certain days in the week 
from their Court duties, in order to enable them to undertake 
the Chamber business, or by introducing the practice of 
adjourning in the first instance all seriously litigated questions 
from Chambers into Court, as is now in theory supposed to 
be done. Whichever method is adopted, more judges will 
be required, for the present staff are scarcely able to get 
through their work, even by devoting much of their time, 
after Court hours, to hurried hearings in Chambers of matters 
which it is found impossible to leave in the hands of the 
chief clerks. One of the objections urged to a multiplication 
of Courts is the loss of power by the division of the leading 
bar into so many distinct sections; but this, and some other 
practical difliculties, might be completely obviated by appoint- 
ing two Vice-Chancellors to each Court, and allowing them 
to sit alternately in Chambers and in open Court. But 
whether this or any other arrangement be adopted, the fact 
remains, that there is more judicial work to be done than the 
existing staff of judges can properly get through; and the 
inference is obvious, that the deticiency can only be supplied 
by adding to the numbers of the Bench. ‘There are no doubt 
many improvements in detail, especially with reference to 
circuit business, which a well-chosen Commission may be 
expected to suggest; but at the root of the whole matter lies 
the obvious consideration that it is bad policy to underman 
the Bench, just as it would be bad policy to underman the 
fleet. There is a steadily increasing quantity of work to be 
perlormed, and it will never be speedily and satisfactorily 
done until there are hands enough to do it. 


THE END OF THk WHIGS. 

R. DISRAELI, at the close of a triumphant Session, 

does not affect to disguise his joy at having outwhigged 
his natural enemies the Whigs. ‘The reign of Whiggism 
began with the Reform Bill of 1832, and will end, he thinks, 
in the Reform Bill of 1867. After years of weary expecta- 
tion, Provipence has placed within his reach a most delicious 
revenge, and Reformers of the moderate school have had to 
endure the mortification of accepting a Radical Reform Bill 
from a Tory leader. This is the end of all the pride of the 
Whigs in their boasted principles of civil and religious 
liberty ; of their anxious solicitude about Peace, Economy, 
and Reform; and of their desire to emancipate the enlightened, 
moral, sober working-man, They offered Reform to the nation 
by retail. Mr. Disraext has seized the opportune moment of 
his accession to power to lavish political Reform broadcast 
with both hands, up and down every thorouglifare and alley, 
with a desperate and profuse prodigality at which the old 
Whigs pause and tremble. The Whigs proposed to invite 
the elect of the working-classes in the large towns to a 
political banquet presided over by themselves. Mr. Disrae.i 
and his Cabinet, preferring with Machiavellian craft a Govern- 
ment by peasants to a Government by petty tradesmen and 
by intellectual artisans, have gone out into the hedges and 
ditches, and compelled the proletariat to come in. Over- 
whelmed by a deluge when they had asked for a shower, the 
Whigs naturally feel sore and irritable. They go about 
murmuring under their breath, as they watch Mr. Disrac.’s | 
audacious exploits, that all this is very wicked and | 
immoral. 
been bad enough, but to be jockied by gentlemen riders 
is what they scarcely could have expected. Just as | 


To be jockied by professional legs would have | 
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victory appeared within their reach, Mr. Disrart made his 
appearance in the sensational character of Buonpix, Mr 
Car yLe talks of shooting Niagara. The Falls have been on 
tainly crossed, but it is in a different fashion. Mr, Disragyy 
has wheeled the whole Tory party—Lord Denny, Sir Srarrogp 
Nortucote, Mr. Harpy, the country squires, the landed in- 
terest, the Church and the Universities, Bishops, Peers, and 
Commons—safely across Niagara in his capacious wheel 
barrow. 


It is a keen satisfaction to an acrobatic genius to see 
the Whigs are so overcome by the spectacle that nothing seems 
left to them except to sit and stare. ‘Their occupation for the 
uonce is gone. ‘To-morrow perhaps they will be able to 
furbish up their drooping spirits, and to set out in fresh pur- 
suit, but meanwhile the Tory Cabinet have gained a start on 
their pursuers. It is doubtful indeed whether the old and 
time-honoured leaders of the Liberals will have energy and 
years enough to resume the chase. New guides will have to be 


’ selected, new pioneers summoned to the front, new issues chosen 


on which to invite battle, and by which to win popular support, 
The settlement of a twenty years’ war almost necessarily leads 
to the disorganization of the party which has been conducting 
the assault. And the Tory party expect to gain all the advan- 
tage of having had the luck to settle it themselves. ‘To this 
extent, at all events, the Whigs may be considered to have been 
“dished.” The veterans who have grown grey in the cause 
of Reform have no employment left. It is too late in the day 
for them to hoist a new flag, and to swear in recruits for 
another campaign. When we think of all that Mr. Disrazu, 
as a party man, has suffered from the Whigs, we cannot 
wonder that he seems disposed to execute a war dance over 
the prostrate bodies of his foes. Reform has been the barrier 
for years between himself and office. It has given his per- 
sonal rivals power and influence in the country, and enabled 
them to enjoy a settled lease of the sweets of office, while he 
has been shivering in the cold discomiort of the Opposition 
benches. Never again will Mr. Guapsrone be able to rouse 
the enthusiasm of the working-classes by discoursing on the 
rights of man. Lord Russet, his embryo Reform Bills and 
his Magna Charta speeches, are relegated for ever to the limbo 
of respectable antiquity. ‘The monopoly of Liberalism, as Mr. 
Disraeti told the City magnates, is over. In stealing from 
them their principles, the Tories have stolen also their power 
and their prestige. 


It is perfectly obvious that a serious personal defeat has been 
inflicted on many, if not most, of the principal Whig generals. 
In this view Whiggism may be said to be crushed. In the 
sense in which Whig Cabinets have been, we doubt whether 
they will ever be again. Lord De Grey may not govern 
India, nor the Duke of Somerser the Admiralty. The weak 
point, however, in Mr. Disrar.i’s calculations is, as usual, 
that he regards party politics too purely in the light of a per- 
sonal conflict of wits. Whigs and Tories alone for many 
years have peopled Mr. Disracti’s world. His own past 
history, which is nothing more than a narrative of the long 
struggle between rival politicians, inclines him towards the 
erroneous belief that there is nothing in heaven and earth 
except the Greeks and Trojans. Because Patnocius is 
killed, because AGAMEMNON is discredited, because ACHILLES 
is sulking in his ships, Hecror fancies that he has before 
him a long course of successful empire. And if politics were 
nothing but the rise and fall of individual party notabilities 
he would be right. He does not sufliciently estimate 
the fact that, in order to extinguish a few Whig noble- 
men who are his personal antagonists, he has let loose on the 
stage a whirlwind of fresh forces, which will prevent polities 
in iuture from being a mere story of the varying fortunes of 
two old historical factions. If he is really to hold his 
own the result of this year’s Session must be not merely 
to exclude Lord Russet. from returning immediately t 
oflice, but permanently to incapacitate that section of | 
landed interest which hitherto, under the name of Whigs, 
has led the Liberals, for leading the Radicals in future. It 
he has not done this, he has only gained a temporary triumph 
over individuals, and obtained a little breathing time for him- 
self and for his friends. And it is more than likely that his 
success will turn out to be of this evanescent sort. It 8 
natural, at every great political crisis, that people should 
think the world is coming to an end. Just at present it 
seems as if the foundations of the broad earth were being 
moved, and the British Constitution were shaking like an 
aspen inastorm. ‘The fact is that we shall survive the crisis, 
and perhaps scarcely feel the change. Parties will settt 
down, docked perhaps of a few well-known faces, into ther 
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coves. After Lord Granvitte’s speech the other day 
in the House of Lords, can any sober person believe that the 
Whigs do not mean to give themselves a little shake, and 
then to resume their old position at the head of the Liberal 
rty? Of course they mean it. Their interests, their habits, 
their sympathies all drag them in this direction, One thing, 
which the past Session (we should have imagined) has clearly 
ved, is that it is not an easy matter in England to remove 
the landmarks of party. Divert the stream for a time—it soon 
finds its way either by open or subterranean adits into its old 
channel. Party discipline in the case of the Tories has turned 
out stronger even than party honour. What, on the other 
hand, has become of the Adullamites—the amiable group who 
thought it was their mission to remodel parties and to initiate 
ingenious coalitions? They are nowhere. They have been 
und to powder between the two wheels of Radicalism and 
Conservatism. Mr. Lowe retains his individuality without 
retaining his influence. The tide of another Session will drift 
him back to his old home among the Liberals. As for Lord 
Buco and Lord Grosvenor, they have kept no doubt 
honestly to the last their personal convictions, but they have 
little real importance or influence in the political world. 
It is idle in England to attempt to form an independent 
clique outside the conventional political camps, unless you 
have great genius, great character, and great social influence 
to back you. Even then in all probability you will fail, as 
the Peelites have already failed. The Adullamites never had 
achance. And it may without imprudence be predicted that 
the current of party feeling will run after the Reform Bill 
as it has run till now. Mr. Disraevi has perhaps mortified 
Mr. Giapstone, and revenged himself on Lord Russe. ; 
but he has not really put an end to the natural alliance 
between the Liberal party and its aristocratic leaders. The 
change indeed which he has effected will operate, in the 
long run, against himself. We venture to say it will turn 
out that the chief effect of the Reform Bill of 1867 will have 
been to bridge over the gulf that once separated the true-born 
Whig from the native Radical. 

But as to the Conservatives themselves, what will the Reform 
Bill have done? It may easily give them a couple of years of 
office. Such material advancement will, however, have been 
dearly bought if they have forfeited the respect of Englishmen 
to gain it. Hitherto the Tory party has had one great advan- 
tage. It has not possessed many great statesmen in its ranks; a 
few men of character and talent it no doubt has reckoned. Its 
strong claim to confidence hitherto lay in the personal honour 
of the party. Men have abused the Tories for their pre- 
judices, for their foreign policy, for their Church views, for 
their adherence to the ideas of the past. When every- 
thing had been said against them, Englishmen always at 
the bottom of their heart believed, till recently, that the 
Conservatives—their clever leader perhaps excepted—pre- 
ferred their old opinions to any office, or power, or gain 
that could be offered tothem. Granting that the Tories this 
year have blown the Whigs to pieces, their own prestige for 
political integrity, we fear, lies buried in the ruins. The effect 
of what has been done may not be immediately apparent. 
But great apostasies, as all experience proves, damage great 
parties. The time is not far distant—it is nearer possibly than 
the public fancies—when Lord Derby must retire from public 


life. Who is to succeed him as the keeper of Tory honour‘ ; 


As far as personal integrity goes, Lord StanLey is a worthy 
successor of his father ; but whenever the day comes for Mr. 
Diskak1i to assume a still more prominent place in a Conser- 
Vative Ministry, he may perhaps find that it is possible that 
the Reform Bill of 1867 has cost him more than it has brought 
him. The aristocratical influence of the bulk of the Whig 
party may survive the blow, but the character of the Tory 
party for single-~mindedness will not. 


AMERICA. 


yh summer Session of the American Congress closed, to 
the general satisfaction, as soon as the oversights of the 
Reconstruction Acts had been corrected by a Bill passed, as 
Usual, over the Presipent’s veto. It is surprising that Mr. 
Jouxson should have thought it desirable to invite a new 
rebuff by his publication of the ATrorNEY-GENERAL'S opinion ; 
for, as almost ull recent Acts of Congress are unconstitutional, it 
*eems consistent that the administration of the Southern States 
should be illegal. The minor anomaly is, however, now removed, 
“ the military commanders in the South are fully authorized 
J Longress to exercise despotic power. There is no doubt that 
2 dictatorship is the shortest road to the social and political 
Tevolution which the ruling party in the North has determined 


to accomplish. General Suerinan and his colleagues are 
empowered to disfranchise any suspected elector, and to super~ 
sede all civil functionaries who may be thought not to deserve 
the confidence of the Republican party. The white citizens 
will consequently abstain from voting, and the coloured popu- 
lation will appoint delegates of its own race to the Convention, 
to frame a Constitution for securing perpetual predominance 
to the North and its favoured clients. In legislation, asin war, 
the representatives of universal suffrage displayed both un- 
compromising vigour and a clear perception of the means by 
which their objects were to be attained; but the question whether 
unscrupulous resolution is a principal virtue in peace as in 
war, still remains to be solved. Congress and its supporters 
have not even attempted the difficult problem of restoring 
constitutional government in the South, and the project of 
controlling the conquered country with the aid of a negro 
garrison is utterly extravagant, though it may be temporarily 
successful. It is ascertain that a political reaction will ensue, 
as it is impossible to foresee the exact time of the change. As 
soon 48 a narrow majority shifts to the side of the present 
Opposition, the political power of the negro, if not his nominal 
rights, will vanish into air. 

In common with all possessors of undisputed power, the 
Republicans forget the uncertain tenure of their supremacy. 
Three years ago they bore to their adversaries in the Northern 
States the proportion of eleven to nine; and if the relative 
numbers are still the same, they are in a considerable minority 
of the whole population of the Union. Even universal negro 
suffrage would be insufficient to renew the Republican lease 
of power without the aid of sweeping distranchisement. 
If the Northern minority had commanded even approximate 
representation in Congress, the Presipent would have pre~- 
vented by his veto the enormous mass of unconstitutional 
legislation of which the popular leaders are naturally proud. 
The unforeseen results which deliberately formed Constitu- 
tions sometimes produce are curiously illustrated by the differ- 
ent operation of a large and of a moderate majority. A party 
which is strong enough to return more than two-thirds of 
the members of Congress may almost entirely supersede the 
authority of the Presipent; but as soon as the preponderance 
is diminished, the executive authority revives, and the Union 
is again practically governed by a chief magistrate, and not 
by an assembly. It is indeed not impossible that the Re- 
publican leaders might have abolished the veto by Act of 
Congress, if it had practically impeded their policy ; but there 
is an advantage in forcing an opponent to commit an addi- 
tional and flagrant act of violence. At some future time it 
may perhaps be once more the fashion to cite the Constitu- 
tion as the final test of political controversies; and, notwith- 
standing the prevalent worship of success, some Americans 
probably regret the systematic neglect of its provisions. The 
ruling party has not yet found an excuse for governing 
Maryland and Kentucky after the manner of Georgia and 
Louisiana. States which never joined in the war must still 
have some rights, and the Border States are as much dis- 
affected to the reigning authority as any part of the late 
Confederacy. 

The project of impeaching the Presipent has collapsed, 
and it is not likely to be renewed. ‘I'he only penalty that 
could be legally inflicted would be deposition and in- 
viapacity to hold office, and Mr. Jounson will retire in 
due course during the spring of 1869 without the smallest 
prospect of re-election. It is not unamusing to remember 
that only two years ago both parties courted the favour of 
the Presipent by proposing to nominate him as candidate 
for a second term. The unanimity of condemnation or 
neglect is now still more complete; and even if it were 
possible that Mr. Jonnson should return to office, he must 
probably have suffered sufficient mortification to render re- 
tirement welcome. The habit of appointing the highest 
functionaries without reference to character or capacity pro- 
duces singular results in America. ‘There are perhaps not 
three citizens in the United States who possess less influence 
and authority than the three surviving persons who have held 
the office of President—Mr. Pierce, Mr. Bucnanan, and Mr. 
Awnprew Jounson. Like seaweed on the shore, they indicate 
the level of the political tide at the moment of their respective 
elections, without possessing any importance of their own. 
Their successors will probably be no less independent of 
personal merit and of fixed national conviction, although they 
may be more fortunate than Mr. Jounson in the co-operation 
of a majority, or of a respectable minority, in Congress. 
Mr. WeNDELL Puituirs is even now urging on his own sect, 
and on the country at large, the expediency of reducing to a 
visible absurdity the popular disregard of oificial fitness. His 
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proposal that a negro should be elected Vice-PresiDeENtT will not 
be adopted, but it isseriously discussed. ‘That a civilized nation 
of European descent should gravely consider the contingent 
acceptance of a liberated African slave as its chief ruler is a 
more remarkable paradox than the legendary consulship of 
Caticuta’s horse. Mr. cannot but remember that 
several Vice-Presidents, including Mr. Jonnson, have suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency; but a desire to startle indifferent 
persons and to insult adversaries outweighs, with an agitator, 
the considerations of prudence which might otherwise inter- 
rupt the flow of logical deduction. As it is admitted that 
negroes are qualified, as members of Congress, to take a 
share in overruling the policy of the Presipent, it is but 
consistent to affirm their aptitude for the higher and yet 
subordinate function. Mr. Puiiuirs, however, wishes rather 
to glorify his coloured client than to provide for the good 
government of the Republic. As trades’ unionists and their 
admirers hold that the consumer exists for the sake of the 
producer, American theorists almost always value franchise 
and office as tending to the advantage of the voter or in- 
cumbent rather than to the public benefit. 

The contest for the Presidency has been unusually delayed. 
The election of delegates will take place in the autumn of 
1868, and the nominating Conventions will, according to 
custom, meet in the early part of the summer. The chances 
are in favour of a general officer; and all parties are, as might 
be expected, sounding the Commanper-1x-Cuizr. To great 
public services General Grant adds the recommendation of 
political neutrality, or rather of habitual silence; and accord- 
ingly it is easy for Republicans or Democrats to take credit 
for lis popularity as an element of strength in their res; ective 
parties. As might be expected, the minority is more urgent 
than the majority in its pursuit of the only candidate who 
might perhaps carry the election by his own personal influence. 
The Republicans hesitate, although General Grant has Jately 
deserved their favour by ordering his subordinates to carry out 
the more stringent interpretation of the Reconstruction Acts, 
without reference to the Arrorney-GENERAL’s opinion. Con- 
tempt for law would be a strong recommendation to the cham- 
pions of freedom, if it were certain that General Grant had 
not been actuated by military jealousy of civilian officers rather 
than by a deliberate preference of the wishes oi the majority to 
law. ‘The severer Republicans prefer General Sucripan or 
General Tuomas, as they combine undoubted party zeal with 
military distinction. Gencral Suerman displayed more ability 
than any other Federal General, and his services are by universal 
consent esteemed the next in importance alter the achieve- 
ments of Grant; but General Suerman is discredited by his 
assumption of authority in making, at the end of the war, a 
military convention which was at the same time an excess of 
power and a proof of excessive leniency to the defeated enemy. 
Some of the more earnest Republicans are, not without reason, 
suspicious of fortunate soldiers, accustomed since the war to 
the administration of almost absolute power. Although 
Americans habitually despise the lessons of history, they are 
zcute enough to perceive that a military commander wlio 
has been a useful servant may be a formidable master. A 
violent politician or noisy orator from the Republican ranks 
would inspire greater confidence than a general who might 
have affected to be a partisan. Jt is not certain that the 
affronts which are every day offered to Mr. Jounson would 
be popular if they were addressed to a President who had 
won two or three political battles; and the powers of a 
President who was favoured by the people might easily 
reduce Congress to its former insignilicauce. Mr. Wang, 
Mr. Witson, or Mr. Sumner would faithfully represent 
the exaggerations of the modern Republican policy; and 
probably any one of the three would become wiser and 
more moderate under the pressure of official responsibility. 
A more judicious choice might be made in the person of Mr. 
Avams, who has the casual merit of having been remote from 
recent political struggles; but perhaps a Republican who 
has been absent from his country since the beginning of the 
war may be suspected of an obsolete attachment to the Con- 
stitution as it flourished, in universally recognised sanctity, at 
the time of his departure. It is impossible for foreigners to 
judge whether a candidate would be recommended or dis- 
qualified by an hereditary claim as son and grandson of 
Presidents of the Union. 

When Mr. Lixcotn was re-elected, in 1864, the political 
opinions of the President were supposed to be vitally im- 
portant. Four years earlier, one-third of the Confederacy had 
dissolved the bond of union on the pretext that an unfriendly 
President had been elected by tie votes of a hostile section ; 
after the experience of the last two years it would not be 


worth the while of a township to secede through any fear o{ 
injury to its interests which could be inflicted by Mr. Ayprew 
Jounson. It is only when the Prestwent agrees with the 
majority, or when parties are more nearly balanced than at 
present, that the highest office in the United States wij] 
involve the possession of political power. Mr. Jounson cannot 
obtain from the Senate the confirmation of any Foreign 
Minister, and although he is still by title Commander-ip- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, the principal military com. 
manders are required to pay exclusive obedience to the orders 
of General Grant. The course of the next Presidency wil] 
probably show whether the Constitution has been subverted 
or merely suspended. 


THE PARKS BILL 

rPXIUE proceedings of the Radical members of the House of 

Commons on the Parks Bill testify to the powers with 
which a Parliamentary minority is armed, by the forms of 
Parliament, for a factious object. The whole of the debate on 
Tuesday aiternoon was made sterile by the Fabian tactics of 
an Opposition which had no substantive grievance to rest on, 
In the absence of reasons based on legal or constitutional 
knowledge, it was found convenient to resort to the most im- 
possible assumptions and the most ludicrous inuendoes, A 
diffuse conversation, as irrelevant as it was dilfuse, only served 
to indicate, and not to exhaust, the vast resources of un- 
scrupulous invention aud fictitious alarm. The arguments 
which were employed to defeat the Bill would have been 
appropriate in a comedy in which it was proposed to travesty 
the forms of constitutional legislation, and deride the common- 
places of popular terror. Lest the simple repetition of foolish 
objections, which the authors of them knew to be valueless, 
might not suflice to answer the proposed end of bringing the 
debate toa resultless conclusion, it was thought expedient to hark 
back to the memorable incident of the meeting in the Tea-room. 
A dispute between Mr. Locke and Mr. M‘Cutiacu Torreys 
on their respective shares in that singular convention had 
little to do with the merits of the Bill ostensibly under discus- 
sion. But half of the assertions and inferences of its oppo- 
nents had as little, and were intended to have as little, to do 
with it. The real object was to postpone indefinitely the 
passing of a Bill which had the misfortune to offend the 
prejudices of the less instructed members of the London 
Retorm League. Against such an enactment it was the duty 
and interest of those whose Parliamentary existence depends 
upon the pleasure of the League to protest and contend to the 
utmost. And the best way of defeating the measure was to 
talk against time as long as possible. ‘Lhe tactics of Tuesday 
were repeated on Thursday with inercased effect. That these 
tactics have succeeded is a matter of astonishment to the 
country, no less than of triumph to those who exhibited such 
singular pertinacity of resistance. 

Looking to the uistory of this question, it is almost impos- 
sible to believe i the honesty of those who assert that the 
object of the Bill was to wrest an acknowledged right from 
the English people. Generally speaking, Englishmen are as 
accurate in their conception as they are firm in the mainte- 
nance of aright. ‘Lhey take trouble to ascertain its nature, 
its extent, and its duration. ‘They appeal, not merely to the 
casual chatter of ordinary gossips, but to the records and tra- 
ditions of municipal bodies, the memory of the aged, the 
knowledge of the learned, and the decision of Courts of 
law. They do not, even in a question of a parochial 
right of way, content themselves with general asser- 
tion made to square with an equally vague assumption. 
A commoner who is claiming his right of common, and a man 
who is claiming a right to an inheritance, are equally obliged 
by law to rely upon the strength of their own, and not on the 
weakness of their adversary’s, title. In the case of the Royal 
Parks this sensible and honest maxim has been wholly 
reversed. A riglt is contended for, which none of its advo- 
cates could bring one jot of evidence to prove to tlie desired 
extent in a Court of law. Mr. Tayzor and his friends had the 
audacity to say that the upper ten thousand are conspiring to 
snatch from tue working-classes the inheritance which the 
latter have veccived frou their forefathers. When men speak 
against time, they are as little responsible for the correctness 
of what they advance as drunkards. The slightest research 
would satisty—not perhaps Mr. M‘Cuntacu ‘lornens or Mr. 
TayLor, but any dispassionate jury whom they might summon 
—that no such right ever existed at all, or was ever claimed 
till the year 1855. ‘That the possessive right of the Crown has 
been qualified and curtailed by its own concessions 18, the 
very utmost that any advocate of popular rights, who retained 
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respect for law or for facts, would venture to advance. 
ra the same man could not but avow his conviction that 
the very nature of these concessions was fatal to the claim 
now urged. Every possessorial act in turn has been exer- 
cised by the Crown, short of one—namely, a prolonged exclu- 
gion of the people from the Parks. They have been walled 
in, planted with trees, planted with flowers by its author- 
ity. The admission of equestrians has been regulated by 
the same authority. Fairs have been allowed, and again 
forbidden. Carriages have been admitted, then excluded, 
then again admitted. Masques have been licensed there, and 
then prohibited. All this has been done by the Crown, 
without question, cavil, or contradiction. No one has ever 

uired that these matters of regulation should be decided 
by Act of Parliament, which would have been necessary if 
the Parks had belonged to the people in the sense urged by 
those enlightened jurists Messrs. WHALLEY and TayLor. 
The only thing the Crown has not done (but might have 
done) was to exclude any and everybody on stated days, and 

vent people from passing from one end to the other. 
Through the neglect of this precaution, the public right of 
way is held by some lawyers to have been established as 
against the Crown, Even on this point all lawyers are not 


agreed. 


the Park to another. And a right of way is as different a 
thing from a right of meeting as a single brick is from a 
house. Strangers may have a sight of way over a common ; 
but, if they assemble in bodies so as to disturb the commoners, 
they are trespassers. Had there been a right of meeting in 
the Parks, it would have been heard of long ago. The only 
meetings recorded are those of fairs, which, as we have seen 
above, were regulated by the orders of the Crown. 

So far as history, law, and precedent can decide anything, 
they are all against the right of public meeting in the Parks. 
Not only have there been no public political meetings in the 
Royal Parks, but, till within the last few years, no one ever 
dreamed of holding them there. There have been great 
popular gatherings in and about London, but the people who 
composed them and convened them instinctively went to 
other places. They went to Clerkenwell, Kennington, Black- 
heath, Coldbath Fields—in a word, to every other place 
except the Parks, ‘These they felt to be sacred from their 
intrusion, aud they would have felt so now, had it not been 
for the mischievous ingenuity of those who trade upon their 
credulity and sequaciousness. In such a state of things the 
proper course seems simple and direct. Nine-tenths of the 
law is against all public meeting; one-tenth is against the 
absolute jurisdiction of the Crown. It can hardly be con- 
tended that it would be desirable to extend that of which 
there is so little, and destroy that of which there is so much. 
What is defective in the power of the Crown is due to acci- 
dent ; what has been gained on the side of the populace is due 
to encroachment. ‘The proper course is to pass a law declaring 
and affirming the general powers of the Crown, and leaving it 
to the advisers of the Crown to license particular occasions 
for public meetings as they choose. Aud this was the form 
which Mr. Hanpy’s Bill ultimately took. 


What the objections could be to this, we do not understand, 
Aswe have seen, they rest on no constitutional basis. As 
little do they rest on any basis of expediency. Already Par- 
liament has passed laws to prohibit preaching in the Parks. 
Why should it not also prohibit spouting? The one nuisance 
1s quite as great as the other. An illiterate tinker misquoting 
the Bible and beguiling a mob of ragged urchins into occa- 
sional blasphemy is disgusting enough, but his case is so 


obnoxious that it repels all sympathy. But the gatherings of 


political agitation, once allowed, would increase in number und 
strength. In other similar cases this has been deemed a great 
evil, and punished as such. The Parks of Finsbury and 
Southwark are protected from it by the imposition of fines. 
Parks granted by the generosity of private benefactors to pro- 
vincial municipalities are protected from it by the special 
wording of their decds of grant. The new Park of Liver- 


Pool is specially guarded against the contamination of 


public meetings. ‘The Central Park of New York is equally 
Protected from such an invasion; and any citizen of New 
York would regard a pelitical meeting there as a sacri- 
lege, although its enjoyment is mainly restricted to the rich 


Who ride horses or drive carriages. But in none of 


these 1s the mischief of a popular assemblage comparable to 
the mischief which it would cause in the Royal Parks. Mr. 
MILL himself (whose practical moderation on ‘l'uesday evening 
Presented so agreeable a contrast to the intemperance of his 
associates) admits that it would be entirely unbecoming in St. 


But no lawyer stands up for more thaw a right of 
way—i.c. the right of passing straight on from one part of 


James's Park. It is evidently as unbecoming in the Green 
Park. How, then, is it more seemly in Hyde Park? It would 
interfere with the general recreation of the people there just 
as much as in St. James's Park. It would prevent the chil- 
dren and nursemaids of shopkeepers and poor folk, no less than 
of “ the aristocracy,” from gulping their usual modicum of fresh 
air; and it would have (asit has had) the additional disadvan- 
tage of bringing organized bodies of artisans and craftsmen of 
the busiest trades some three or four miles from their separate 
and suburban manufactories through the crowded streets of 
London. And all for what? Simply in order that the vast 
assemblage so gathered together should not hear the speeches 
which it applauded, or the Resolutions which it was supposed 
to favour. As for petition or discussion, there is not a decent 
working-man in all London who does not know that not only 
are these more easy in a room or hall than in the Parks, but 
that in the Parks they are simply impossible. And there is 
not-a working-man who does not know that the real purpose 
which the leaders of the League have in view is to secure, not 
the right of public petition, but the power to frighten quiet 
people. 

Every argument of law, prescription, and expediency was in 
favour of passing the Government Bill, ‘The Zimes, however, 
said it was inopportune. Mr. Dexmay, Mr. Giri, and Mr. 
Wuattey said it was arbitrary and coercive. In vain did 
Mr. Harpy attempt to conciliate his obstinate antagonists by 
a modification which absolutely surrendered the principle of 
the Crown’s control. The minority was as hostile to a Bill of 
police regulations as it was to a Bill which declared the 
authority of the Crown. The upshot is that, without a tittle 
of right, without a jot of title, without deliberation or calm 
discussion, without inquiry and without knowledge, the Parks 
are at one swoop made over to the mob of London. The in- 
habitants of the largest and richest European capital have 
now the pleasure of reflecting that only the caprice of the 
populace, and the pacific disposition of Messrs. Brags, 
WuaLLey, and Dickson, stand between them and the occa- 
sional saturnalia of organized anarchy. For this cheering 
reflection we doubt not that the citizens of London will 
feel due gratitude to Messrs. TayLor, Denman, WHALLEY, and 
the Zimes. They may rest assured that the consequences of 
Thursday’s night’s division will not terminate with the incon- 
venience or ignominy of a Ministerial defeat. 


THE SESSION. 

O* Tuesday the 5th of February the Queen opened Parliament, 

and among other things said, “ Your attention will again be 
called to the state of the representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment, and | trust that your deliberations, conducted in a spirit of 
moderation and mutual forbearance, may lead to the adoption of 
measures which, without unduly disturbing the balance of poli- 
tical power, shall freely extend the elective franchise.” A tittle 
more than six months afterwards, on the 12th of August, a Bill 
passed its third reading in the Lords by which every householder 
in boroughs became enutled to a vote, without any check on his use 
of the franchise, and without the faintest provision for the main- 
tenance of the balance of political power. ‘Lhe very notion of the 
balance of power had in this short space of time wholly died away. 
The history of the Session is the history of the steps by which this 
singular change of opinion and policy was effected. No one on 
the 5th of Fepruary could have had the smallest conception of the 
Reform bill which has proved to be the work of the Session. At 
the end of the Session no one knows what will be the effect of 
the measure that has been carried; but the history of the 
marvellous transtormation through which Reform has passed re- 
mains recorded in the annals of Parliament, and future historians 
will find few passages in those annals more surprising or more 
interesting. 

Subsequent revelations have shown that the Cabinet met Parlia- 
ment without having any views whatever about Reform. The 
leaders in the Cabinet had been in consultation during the pre- 
ceding autumn, and had arrived at the vague conclusion that 
household sutirage, accompanied by some good strong but unas- 
certained sufeguards, was the real line for the Conservatives, if 
they were obliged to take up Reform at all. But they them- 
selves were not sure that this would be necessary, and the word 
was passed to the organs of the party that many other things 
were of more importance than Reform, and that the Conserva- 
tives would best win the contidence of the country by showing 
themselves to be good administrators. Immediately, however, 
before Parliament met there were symptoms that Reform would 
be demanded ; and it was announced that in less than a week after 
the opening of Parliament there would be one of those demonstra- 
tions which were even then said not to be very successiul, and 
which at this distance of time seem in no slight degree ridiculous, 
but which, as a matter of fact, did agitate a Government which did 
not dare to come into cullision with the mob lest Tories should be 
thought tyrants, and which did not dare to come into collision 
with the House of Commons because it was in a minority. The 
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Cabinet therefore decided that something should be said about 
Reform in the Queen’s Speech—something which would permit 
the whole question to be shelved for a year by a Commission of 
Inquiry, if that should seem possible, and something which should 
permit the Ministry to proceed by Resolutions, if that mild 
method of preparing for a Reform Bill should be insisted on. 
Directly the House of Commons met it was evident that a Com- 
mission would not do, and the Cabinet proposed a set of Resolu- 
tions on Reform which were introduced to the consideration of 
the House by Mr. Disraeli, on Monday the 11th of February, in 
a heavy, dull speech, the principal characteristic of which was that 
he entirely omitted to notice that one of the Resolutions by 
which, in the opinion of some of his colleagues, the balance of 
political power was chiefly to be maintained. 

The Resolutions were drawn in a manner intentionally vague, 
but ove design pierced vividly through the darkness, and thai 
was the design of avoiding to throw power into the hands of the 
lowest clas:, by means of sufficient safeguards, and especially of 
what was then called the plurality of votes. A considerable 
amount of time was wasted in discussing the preliminary question, 
whether it was wise to proceed by resolutions at all; but it soon 
dawned on men of all parties that, whether resolutions were or 
were not good things in themselves, the particular Resolutions 
submitted to the House were far too vague to be of any use. 
The Ministry was asked what the Resolutions meant, aud the 
Ministry did not answer, because the Ministry did not know. 
When forced to face the question what they really intended to do 
in the matter of Reform, there arose a very great difference of 
opinion among them. Day passed after day, and the Commons 
and the country got impatient, until it became known that 
Mr. Disraeli would, on the 25th of February, explain what the 
Ministry really meant by the Resolutions, while he resolutely 
declined to be hurried into any earlier explanation. 

There was an excellent reason why the fullest time possible 


should be employed, for the Cabinet could come to no decision. | 


At length, on Saturday, February the 23rd, the majority of the 
Cabinet decided on proposing a scheme of household suffrage, 
limited by a variety of safeguards; but an active and influential 
minority demanded, even at that extreme hour, time for further 
consideration. Lord Cranborne devoted a laborious Sunday to the 
anxious consideration of the few data at hand by which the effects 
of such a measure might be judged, and he, Lord Carnarvon, and 
General Peel arrived at the conclusion that the proposed sale- 
guards would all fade away, and that the balance of political power 
would be at an end for ever. They then communicated their views 
to Lord Derby, and he was not prepared to carry on the Govern- 
ment if suddenly deprived of their aid. The Cabinet met in the 
afternoon of Monday, the 25th of February, and in ten minutes 
adopted a wholly new scheme of Reform, and proposed a violent 
change in the Constitution of the country, of which no single 
person proposing it approved. 

By this scheme, which was subsequently known as the Ten 
Minutes’ Bill, it was proposed to establish four kinds of fancy 
franchise ; to give a dual or second vote to the richer electors; to 
have a hard and fast line of 6/. rating in boroughs, and ol. rating 
in counties; and to gain, by taking away one member from 
boroughs with a population under 7,000, thirty seats, fifteen of 
which were to be given to counties, fourteen to new boroughs, and 
one to London University. On the following day a meeting of 
the Liberal party was held, at which Lord Russell formally 
invested Mr. Gladstone with the leadership of the party, and 
Mr. Gladstone pronounced in a general way that the Ministerial 
scheme could not be accepted. On the Thursday following the 
26th, a still more important meeting was held at the Carlton, 
composed of supporters of the Ministry, who thought it had not 
gone far enough, and wished for a more popular measure. Thus 
the Ten Minutes’ Bill was disapproved of by the Ministry who 
proposed it, by the Liberals, and by the Conservatives. The work 
of a sudden compromise, the accident of an hour, it commanded 
no respect, and died almost as soon as it was born. The Ministry 
reconsidered its decision, and Lord Derby decided that he would 
accept the resignation of his colleagues, and revert to that which 
became known as his original plan, or what might more appro- 
priately be termed the vague notion he had for some time euter- 
tained, that household suffrage with safeguards was the right 
thing. Lord Cranborne and General Peel in the one House, aud 
Lord Carnarvon in the other, explained that they retired because 
they did not believe artificial safeguards could be maintained. 
They did not foresee that the Government would ultimately 
accept a Bill without any safeguards whatever. 

An interval necessarily elapsed, during which the successors of 
the retiring Ministers were re-elected, and Sir John Pakington, 
who had exchanged the Navy for the Army at a moment's notice, 
enlivened the election at Droitwich by a candid account of the 
wonderful story of the Ten Minutes’ Bill, which he mildly said 
was a mistake. On Friday, March 15, Lord Derby adopted the 
bad practice, far too frequent at the beginning of the Session, of 
giving preliminary sketches at private party meetings of the policy 
of the Government, and on Monday, } om | 18, the Bill—the Bul 
which, after being almost entirely recast, has become law—was 
brought before the House of Commons, After a discussion, in 
which he seemed to take much interest, on the difference between 
popular privileges and democratic rights, Mr. Disraeli proposed a 
1¢é. rating franchise in counties, and kept the scheme of redistri- 
bution and the fancy franchises as they stood in the Ten Minutes’ 
Bill, In the boroughs he proposed household suffrage, with the 


safeguards of personal payment of rates, two years’ reside 
the dual vote, and voting papers. Mr. Gladstone follow 
and spoke in the tone of a man who had a sure majority at 
his back, and could dictate his own terms. He then for the fizgt 
time introduced the House, the Government, and the count 
to the mysterious existence and nature of the Compound Louse. 
holder. He was minute, diffuse, and in the main right; by 
few of his listeners understood him, and when he passed on to 
topics which every one could comprehend, ridiculed the fap 
franchises, and especially that by which a vote would be given ¢) 
every one who wore hair-powder, derided the dual vote as alread 
abandoned, and said that lodgers must have votes, there was q 
feeling that these things, however true, might have been put more 
mildly, and that pride was perhaps only going before a full, Qy 
the fullowing Thursday he held a meeting of his supporters, and 
in deference to the strong feeling that prevailed, withdrew his 
intention of opposing the second reading, but insisted that unless 
great changes were made in the Bill, he must oppose the Speaker 
leaving the chair. 

Already, in his reply on bringing in the Bill, Mr. Disracli had 
given an indication of the pclicy he intended to pursue, and which 
he has pursued with great tenacity and great success. He wished 
to conciliate the House, he wished to pass a iil that would be 
large enough and bold enough to be a triumph, and at the same 
time he had to maintain discipline among his own followers, It 
was necessary to please them and humour thein if they were to 
give up all their prepossessions, and abandon all their principles, 
In order to do this he had recourse to two turns ofart. He treated 
all his colleagues except Lord Stanley as completely his subordi- 
nates, and he fanned into a flame the dislike to Mr. Gladstone 
which was largely felt by men of all shades in the House. By 
the first of these means he soothed the fears and jealousies of his 
supporters by showing them that his colleagues had to yield to him 
as much as the smallest Tory squire had; and by the second he 
secured a great personal triumph, made the measure his, and not 
that of a rival,and gave men uncertain of the wisdom of their own 
conduct the gratification of being at least sure they were hurting 
a man they hated. Accordingly, when on Monday, the 25th ot 
March, the debate on the second reading took place, after Mr, 
Gladstone had shown that under the Hill there would be a 
hierarchy of voters with no less than five stages in the descent; 
after Mr. Llardy, the first of those who were subsequently known 
as Mr. Disraeli’s ninepins, had scouted the idea of any concession ; 
and after Mr. Bright had avowed his apprehension of giving the 
suffrage to what he then called for the tirst time “ the residuum,” 
Mr. Disraeli closed the discussion by a fierce attack on Mr. Glad- 
stone, and at the same time quietly threw Mr. Hardy overboard, 
and announced that he was willing to make the great concession of 
abandoning the dual vote and admitting a lodger franchise, while 
he treated the taxpaying franchise and the enlargement of the 
scheme of redistribution as open questions. His policy entirely 
succeeded, He cowed his colleagues, he overbore his supporters; 
he crushed Mr. Gladstone for the moment; and he induced a large 
number of Liberals to think that his advice was right, and that 
they ought to “pass the Bill and then change the Ministry.” 
lt was in vain that Mr. Gladstone called a meeting of the Liberal 
party and informed them that Mr. Coleridge would move instruc- 
tions to the Committee. His party rebelled against him, and on 
the 8th of April he was informed that they would not sup- 
port him in these instructions. The opportunity was very 
quickly afforded of testing whether they really meant <o breal 
with him altogether. On going into Committee he moved that 
the voter might pay his rates himself or by his landlord, and thus 
a distinct issue was raised between him and the Goverument. On 
the morning of Saturday, the 13th of April, a majority of twenty- 
one decided that the conduct of Reform should be in the hands of 
Mr. Disraeli. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter to Mr, Crawford, 
in which he stated that he did not consider it advisable that 
further opposition to the Bill should come directly from himself, 
although he would assist in making the Bill better if he could. 
‘lo tis resolution he resolutely adhered, and the subsequent 
amendments of the Bill were introduced on the responsibility 
of independent members. But Mr. Gladstone had a policy 
promote as well as a personal contest to fight. He was strongly 
impressed with the inexpediency of introducing the complications 
of the compound householder into political voting, and he = 
strongly against making a difference between the new voters an 
the old ones. On the other hand, he wished to have some limit 
on household suffrage, and was therefore willing to draw the 
hard and fast line of a §/. rating suffrage. The division of the 
15th of April got rid of the hard and fast line ; but it soon became 
evident that Mr. Gladstone's other two main ideas were not 
destined to be so speedily rejected. After the Easter recess was 
over, the House took up the Reform Bill again on Thursday, ry 
and Lord Grosvenor withdrew his scheme for adding a hard an 
fast line to the other safeguards adopted by the Ministry; and then 
the real discussion began. A majority of eighty-one pronoune 
against the clause requiring a residence of two years, and this at 
especially significant, because Mr. Disraeli distinctly stated on t “ 
evening that he did not wish to have the new voters pet ae 
same level as the old; and he further stated that Sir W. — § 
Act, enabling the compound householder to vote, was @ bad - 
and ought to be repealed. But the large majority against Gov 4 
ment on the residence question warned Mr. Disraeli that bs o 
be prepared to make further concessions, and on Monday, 
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ed the lodger franchise, and on the gth he 
ouseholder should be allowed to 
Seduct his full rate from the rent he paid to the landlord, and thus 
escape the fine which Mr. Gladstone had repeatedly insisted the 
Bill imposed on him. Faithful, however, to his policy of covering 
his own weakness under an attack on Mr. Gladstone, he made on 
May 13th the most bitter and insulting of all his onslaughts on 
his enemy. He characterized a deputation that had waited on Mr. 
Gladstone on the Saturday previous as “ obsolete incendiaries ” 
and “spouters of stale sedition.” He had previously called Mr. 
Gladstone a Jesuit, and likened him to Loyola, and, satistied perhaps 
with this license, or perceiving that public taste recoiled from such 
violence, he thenceforth grew milder, and let Mr. Gladstone pretty 
e. 
< Mr. Gladstone as he might, he could not help his Bill 
undergoing rapid modifications. On Monday, the 14th of May, 
the lodger franchise was fixed at 10/. clear annual value, and on 
Friday, the 17th of May, by a sudden inspiration, and on the 
motion of a totally unknown member, the House got rid of the 
atest of its difficulties, and quietly abolished the compound 
ouseholder altogether in Parliamentary boroughs; and, although 
it was at first arranged that compound householders might exist 
in these boroughs by express agreement between landlord and 
tenant, the House ultimately refused to permit this, as it pro- 
mised to be a source of some annoyance and pene. The 
views of Mr. Gladstone had really prevailed. The safeguards of 
the Government had been swept away. There was no longer any 
difference between the old and new voters, and there was no 
longer any compound householder. Mr. Disraeli and the party he 
led were denounced by Mr. Lowe, in a fine but perfectly ineffectual 
oration, on the zoth of May; and Mr. Disraeli, who allowed Mr. 
Henley to answer by pleading that when the pot was boiling over 
the cook has no choice, gave his own practical reply by moving 
that the House should have morning sittings to push forward the 
Bill. The copyhold franchise was reduced to 5/., and on the 28th 
of May the franchise in counties was finally fixed at 12/. rating, 
and the borough at household suffrage, a motion made a few days 
reviously by Mr. Mill to allow women to vote having been re- 
jected by a large majority, but having found seventy-three persons 
to support it, and the fancy franchises being summarily disposed 
of in the first morning sitting. 

The discussion of the scheme of Redistribution then began. 
The Government was upheld by a large majority in imposing on 
the corrupt boroughs the penalty of absolute disfranchisement. 
Mr. Mill advocated Mr. Hare’s scheme, without finding any sup- 
porters; but a revised scheme of redistribution was rendered 
necessary by Mr. Laing’s motion to extend partial disfranchisement 
to boroughs of a population of less than 10,000 being carried by 
the large majority of 127, although Sergeant Gaselee’s motion to 
disfranchise entirely the very small boroughs was rejected. On 
June 13 the new scheme was unfolded. Of the forty-five seats 
now at the disposal of the Government twenty-five were given to 
counties, nineteen to boroughs, and one, not to London University, 
but to London University coupled with Durham University. 
This audacious project to neutralize the boon conferred on London 
was only defeated by a narrow majority after four divisions on it 
had taken place. A majority equally small put an end to Mr. 
Laing’s scheme of redistribution, a prominent feature of which 
was the creation of three-cornered constituencies, although a 
majority of 141 pronounced against Mr. Laing’s proposal to 
introduce cumulative voting. There was only one change made 
in the Government scheme. Four seats were given to the largest 
of the provincial towns, and taken from the boroughs named in 
the schedule of enfranchisement—Mr. Disraeli, on seeing the feel- 
ing of the House, having bowled over Mr. Adderley, another of his 
ninepins, who had been put up to say that the Government could 
not give these large towns a third member. The two main parts 
of the Bill were thus complete, and after the House had rejected 
the one solitary safeguard still remaining, that of voting-papers, 
nothing of importance was left. On July 15 the Bill was read 
athird time and passed, after Lord Cranborne and General Peel 
had recorded a strong protest against the mode in which the ques- 
tion of Reform had been treated by the Ministry, and against the 
deception practised on themselves if it was really true that Lord 
ed had all along meant to propose and carry household 

rage, 

The Bill was taken up at once by the Lords, and the second 
teading was fixed for the 22nd of July. Lord Grey had given 
hotice that he intended to move a resolution virtually condemn- 
ag the Bill altogether. It was also expected that he would be 
able to put the case against the Bill as strongly as any one, for 
he was not only independent of party, but had studied the whole 
question of Reform for years. He broke down utterly and irre- 
trievably. Not only was he prevented by physical weakness from 
delivering effectively what he had to say, but he had nothing what- 
ever to say that could be of use to any human being. Lord Derby 
re that he was obliged to take the Bill as it was, because 
c telorm Bill was necessary, and no other was possible. Lord 

airns had arrived at the conclusion that the only mode of 
accounting for his advocacy of the Bill was to follow the lead 
re a few weeks before by Mr. Disraeli, and to assert that 
© had opposed a limited measure because the superior artisans 
Were Liberal, but that he approved of a sweeping measure 
ause the residuum was really Conservative. Lord Shaftesbury 
ery experience to theory, and in an interesting speech ex- 
that he could scarcely believe the residuum to be Con- 


servative, because they were entirely unacquainted with and 
indiflerent to everything that Conservatives wished to conserve. 
The next week, however, the Lords made some modifications in 
the Bill. An abstract resolution moved by Lord Halifax, to the 
effect that the scheme of redistribution was unsatisfactory, met 
with the fate it deserved; so also did Lord Grey’s new scheme of 
redistribution, and his vain attempt to restore the obnoxious com- 
pound householder. But motions were successively adopted 
augmenting the lodger qualification to 15/., giving votes for the 
boroughs to undergraduates, abolishing the reduction of the copyhold 
franchise, ery, the use of voting-papers, and introducing 
the principle of the direct representation of minorities by limiting 
the votes which each elector can give in three-cornered con- 
stituencies. The alteration in the lodger franchise which Lord 
Malmesbury, in the absence of Lord Derby, foolishly accepted was 
abandoned by a subsequent vote on the motion of Lord Russell ; 
but the other amendments were referred to the Commons, which 
in a single night, on Thursday, ~~ oy 8, rejected every one 
of them, except that providing for the representation of mino- 
rities in twelve constituencies. Mr. Bright spoke strongly 
against this proposal, as did Mr. Gladstone, and as Lord Derb 
and Mr. Disraeli had already done. But it was consid 
necessary to throw some sort of sop to the Lords. They were 
content with what they had got, and last Monday recorded 
their agreement with the Commons by finally passing this 
wonderful Reform Bill, which is based on principles directly opposi 
to those recommended by the Ministry, which has alarmed the 
Opposition, which has been viewed with unconcealed horror and 
dislike by almost the whole House of Peers, but which, somehow 
or other, seems to meet with general acquiescence in the country. 

The history of the Bill ‘has been the history of the Session. 
Even when its provisions were not directly under discussion, the 
most exciting debates or incidents grew out of something con- 
nected with it. A satisfactory Boundary Commission was created ; 
a Scotch Reform Bill was proposed, but abandoned for want of 
time to carry it through; and the Government took courage to 
announce that it was altogether inopportune to think of a Reform 
Bill for Ireland. Some food for the love of gossip, which prevails 
in the House of Commons as everywhere else, was provided by 
the revelation of the artifices by which Colonel Taylor, the 
Government whip, was supposed to be corrupting and winning 
over independent Liberals, and still more by the extraordin 
fracas between Mr. Harvey Lewis and Mr. Layard. But if 
Reform provoked much discussion, it also killed off many subjects 
that were of importance in themselves. The Government were 
obliged to withdraw many of their Bills, including a proposed 
Reform of Bankruptcy Law, and a scheme for amalgamating some 
of the Courts and increasing the number of Judges. They had 
also to abandon a scheme for settling in a very faint measure the 
Irish land question, and a great number of Bills of a semi-ecclesi- 
astical character were either thrown over or put into a very small 
shape. The Oxford Test Act, the Church-rate Bill, the discussion 
in both Houses on the Irish Church, the Vestments Bill, the 
Increase of the Episcopacy Bili, the Oaths and Offices Bill, and 
the appointment of the Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, may suffice as examples showing how many questions of this 
sort may be brought before Parliament, and how unable this 
Parliament is to deal with them. The deplorable condition of 
English railways has given rise to some bold schemes for the 
purchase of them by the Government, and although the Ministry 
set their faces against this, they seemed far more inclined to con- 
sider a project for the purchase by the State of Irish railways. A 
Bill taking away the remedies of creditors of railways was pro- 
posed by Lord Redesdale and extinguished by Lord Cairns; while 
another Bill, promoted by the Government for arranging the affairs 
of insolvent railways by the simple means of sacrificing the share- 
holders, passed the Commons, but was totally remodelled and 
made innocuous in the Lords. Some slight contribution to the 
sanitary and social welfare of the people has been made by the 
passing of Mr. Hardy’s measure for altering the operation of the 
Poor Law with regard to the metropolis, by the Act giving 
power to the Trades’ Union Commissions to make, at Sheffield 
and elsewhere, the inquiries that have led to such astonishing 
revelations; and lastly, by the Act increasing the number of 
manufacturing operations placed under the supervision of Govern- 
ment. 

Towards the middle of May, the astonishing weakness of Mr. 
Walpole reached its climax. All of a sudden he pardoned Toomer, 
after having repeatedly declared his intention not to interfere 
with the sentence; and within a few days came the melancholy 
breakdown of all authority when the leaders of the Reform 
League held, on the 11th of May, their meeting in Hyde Park 
which had been expressly prohibited by the Government, but 
which the Government, aiter an idle attempt to bully and bluster, 
had to allow, because it had, as it was all the time aware, no 
legal power to prevent it. Lord Derby explained that this stupen- 
dous piece of folly had been the contrivance, not of Mr. Walpole, 
but of the whole Cabinet; and unless the Cabinet had just then 
shown how useful it could be with regard to Reform, it would have 
been driven from office. As it was, Mr. Walpole resigned, 
declaring himself to be without the necessary amount of nerve. 
It could scarcely have been expected that this miserable subject 
should furnish two opportunities for covering the Govern- 
ment with ignominy; but to the Parks Bill and to Mr. Beales 
it has been given to destroy the reputation and usefulness 
of two successive Home Secretaries. Mr, Gathorne Hardy, in 
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proposing a Bill which he had the temerity to threaten to carry 
at all hazards, and the weakness to abandon at the dictation of 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Beales, has brought the Session to a close by 
reducing himself to Mr. Walpole’s level, and the Government 
to a pitch of weakness which would be less regrettable did it not 
ie renewed impunily to the mischievous agitators of the League. 

ertainly in this matter the Government did not show to ad- 
vantage, and it can hardly be reckoned a credit to them that 


they secured the passing of the Act guarantceing the interest | 


on the Intercolonial Railway of North America, that they com- 
pleted the arrangement of their predecessors with respect to our 
North American Colonies, or that they proposed and carried a 
Budget which was a mere plagiarism from that proposed last 
year by Mr. Gladstone, or that they secured an increase of pay to 
the army, which expericnce had proved to be necessary. But it 
must be owned that in the region of foreign and Indian affairs the 
Ministry has done well. Lord Stanley maintained the honour of 
the country in the quarrel with Spain, and did much to avert a 
European war by the guarantee, whether illusory or not, which 
he gave for the neutrality of Luxemburg. He also very 
properly restrained the ardour of some of those who were excited 
y the sad news of the execution of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and he reminded his hearers that Parliament is the Parliament 
of England, not of the world. With regard to India, the 
Government did an important act of public justice by publishing 
the severe comments which the Duke of Cambridge had made on 
the well-known case of Sir William Mansfield and Captain Jervis; 
and in a debate on the dreadful Orissa famine, the House, with the 
concurrence of the Ministry, spoke in the strongest language of 
the shame and regret with which it had heard the history of 
this awful calamity. Still more recently the Ministry, through 
Sir Stafford Northcote, has welcomed in a candid spirit the 
changes in Indian administration proposed by Mr. Ayrton. On 
the whole, it may be said that in thinking of this Session it is 
difficult to think of anything but Reform; yet, if the mind is set 
in other directions, a survey of what has happened out of the 
sphere of Reform shows not much to praise warmly, but still, 
with the exception of Mr. Walpole’s weakness, nothing to 
condemp strongly. 


SELF-DENIAL. 

FPVEERE are few things which are more subject to popular mis- 

conception than the proper limits within which egotism 
should be confined. The casuistical view that our best actions are 
tainted with selfishness, inasmuch as the secret pleasure we feel 
in performing a noble or even a generous action is, after all, a 
selfish one, is a view as old as the hills, and has often been 
analysed. Like many other logical puzzles, it is based upon a 
verbal fallacy. It lies in the ambiguous use we make of the term 
selfishness. When selfishness is employed to denote a fault, we 
mean by it an extreme and excessive form of a feeling which in 


itself is neither praiseworthy nor the reverse, and which never | 


ean be wholly eradicated from human nature. To apply 
the word to the simple natural feeling is equivalent to giving 
it a new signification altogether; and the answer to the 
dilemma is that a noble action niay be called selfish in the 
latter sense without being at all selfish in the former. The use in 
each case of an appropriate synonym destroys at once the whole 
illusion. When men call a good action selfish, they only mean 
that it is accompanied with a subtle consciousness of self-existence 
and of personal satisfaction. But a consciousness of self-existence 
and of personal satisfaction is not undignified or degrading. Selfish- 
ness, so long as it exists in the form of a golden mean, is purely 
and absolutely innocuous. Wherever, indeed, it is indulged to 
an extreme it deserves all that can be said against it, but the 


moral odium attaching to the vice ought not to be, and is not | 


except by mere quibblers, extended to the blameless instinct. 

The truth is that a certain amount of cgotism is necessitated by 
the fact that man is a thinking and a sentient being. He is a 
centre of consciousness. ‘That he feels everything which he does 
feel as happening to himself, and that he regards every object 
which presents itself from a personal point of view, is simply one 
of the conditions of his existence. There is no such thing possible 
as impersonal feeling or impersonal thought. The sense of self is 
the beginning of ail sensation and of all reflection, and without it 
the rudest and most elementary mental growth would be impos- 
sible. Memory, for instance, is the foundation of all our human 
faculties. Unless we were all to string the recollection of one 
sensation on to the next, we should never be able to distinguish or 
to compare, far less to generalize, to name, or to define. And 
memory implies self-consciousness. Jt connotes one and the same 
intelligent centre, and a succession of external objects which this 
centre perceives or notices. Observation itself—to go back 
farther, if possible, even than memory—is a complex movement. 
So far as itis rational at all, it involves consciousness, ‘The sense 
that there is a self is involved in the sense that there is something 
beyond and external to one’s self. We may therefore say, with 
truth, that egotism is a condition of all human intelligence. It is 
in this way, and in this way only, that the famous “ I think, there- 
fore 1 exist ” of Descartes can be taken as a philosophical axiom. As 
a logical syllogism, it is a vicious and untrustworthy petitio prin- 
cipa, begging as it does the whole question of personal indivi- 
duality. But so far as it merely serves to express the truth that 
all thought involves the idea of j«rsonality, so far it cannot be 
impeached. Eygotism accordingly is, as we have said above, a 
form of thought, a law under which we both perceive and con- 
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ceive notions in our minds. An ingredient so deeply rooted in our 
nature cannot of course be absent trom our actions, and must be 
imbedded both in our virtues and in our vices. ‘To ask that man 


shall cease to be in a certain sense egotistical is therefore to ask 


that he should return to the base and unintelligent Vitality of g 
being who neither felt, nor thought, nor improved. People who 
complain that even virtue is selfish, to be consistent, ought to add 
that it is selfish very much as consciousness itself is selfish, 

It follows that, like all other natural instincts, egotism op} 
becomes blamable when indulged under improper circumstances 
or to an improper degree. The entire difliculty of ethics lies jn 
drawing the line at which self-satisfaction ceases to be harmless, 
It is so hard to attempt to lay down any stable definition upon the 
subject that both religion and morals furnish us with a whole 
series of maxims, some of which seem to recognise and sanction 
some to condemn and to repudiate, the notion of self-seeking and 
self-interest. On the one hand, sacred writers urge as a general 
duty the forgetfulness of self. On the other hand, they warn us of 
the paramount interest every man has in saving his own soul, 
The golden rule of Christian practice is itself not wholly devoid of 
ambiguity. We are to love—so we are told—our neighbour as 
ourself. Love of self accordingly is a feeling which, if not incul- 
cated, is at all events acknowledged, and put forward as a sort of 
standard by which to measure our philanthropy. The ordinary 
code of morality makes the same kind of allowance for the 
ultimate facts of our nature as does religion. Honour, dignity, 
independence, magnanimity, are all virtues which depend on 
the cultivation within due bounds of the instinct of egotism, 
The duties of humanity, charity, self-sacrifice, patriotism, and 
generosity are not thought to be inconsistent with these or with 
any of them. But the inordinate indulgence of self is discouraged 
by the law of morality no less, and, if we are to believe M. 
Comte and his followers, even more than by the precepts of 
Christianity. It remains therefore to be seen whether any clear 
rule can be laid down which will enable us to determine how far 
self-indulgence is desirable, and at what stage it becomes repre- 
hensible. 

If self-denial is always right, it is plain that life to most of us 
would be not merely intolerable, for that is nothing when we are 
considering questions of right and wrong, but absolutely impossible. 
It is because self-denial is not in itself a virtue that we think we have 
a right to smile at, or at least to abstain from imitating, the conduct 
of all the toluntary martyrs of whose lives religious history is full. 
Grant that every natural impulse is primd facie to be contradicted 
and extinguished, is there any final act of devotion and self-abnega- 
tion from which a man ought to shrink ? The theory of a conventual 
life, for instance, is that celibacy at all hazards should be chosen. 
Yet, if all men and women acted up to these counsels of perfection, 
how would the world be peopled? And if every one who marries 


' embraces a less perfect vocation, we are reduced to the melancholy 


position that the perpetuation of the race is the result of its inferi- 
Again, it is because the ascetic believes that the 
flesh and the senses should be mortified that he eats bread and 
water when other men drink wine, watches and prays while they 
sleep, and emaciates his body by discipline and severity. The 
difliculty is to see why, with his principles, he ought to eat and 
drink at all. Every additional hour of abstinence is so much 
gained, on his theory, at the expense of the flesh, and to refuse to 
gratify the last and most extreme cravings of nature would be a 
final and crushing victory over the world. He would wee, no 
doubt, in justification of his inconsistency, that it is wrong to in- 
terrupt by wilful acts of our own the term of life allotted to us. 
But surely abstinence, emaciation, vigils, self-torture, all tend to 
shorten lite. His argument, accordingly, must be that it is proper 
to shorten life a little, but not to shorten it abruptly ; that suicide 
may be committed by degrees, but not on a sudden. Once admit 
that the mortification of a sense is, ipso facto, virtuous, and we shall 
find ourselves in a labyrinth of casuistical scruples from which 
there is no escape. Let us suppose the case of a very conscientious 
schoolboy trained on the sternest principles of self-examination 
and seli-denial. Is he or is he not to take mustard with 
his beef? Consciousness tells him that mustard on the whole 
is pleasant. ‘Io dispense with it, accordingly, will be a 
self-denying act, tending so far as it goes to strengthen and 
confirm him in a habit of restraint. Why, however, should he 
stop there? Why not abstain from the beef as well as the mus- 
tard? Why ever taste anything but the simplest bread and 
water? The only possible answer is that a certain amount of re- 
laxation is desirable in the interest of health. But in giving this 
answer we are departing from our former standard, and setting up 
a new measure of right and wrong. If we are to look in future 
to health as the object to be aimed at, natural impulses are 10 
longer to be repressed. Many less extreme illustrations might he 
taken to prove that to make self-denial the rule and self-indulgence 
the exception would lead to the paralysis of all action. Anbi- 
tion, for example, is a passion common to us all. Ought it, m 
theory, to be crushed and disregarded? Should a man refuse 
success when it is within his reach, in order that he may not im- 
dulge or exalt himself at the expense of others, or that he may 
chasten and discipline his spiritual nature? Was Dante right “4 
denouncing asa mortal sin the abdication of Celestine \V., an 
were the angelic voices which urged the much-abused I ontill to 
resign so many utterances of the tempter? We can well con 
ceive of casuistical doubts which would urge a man to refuse 
distinction, all success, all fame, and wealth, for the sake of “4 
tifying his desires. ‘lo what lengths should such severity 
carried, and where ought it to stop ? 
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There is no escaping from these logical perplexities except by 
abandoning the view that self-denial is in itself a good. The 
truth is that it never 1s an end ; occasionally, or even frequently, 
it may be like everything clse, a means. Morally it differs in no 
respect from self-indulgence. Both are purely colourless in an 
ethical point of view, and only receive a moral colour from 
circumstances and seasons. The gratification of instinct is not 
yicious unless it transgresses bounds. There is no harm in nature 
till nature contravenes law. ‘The only ethical condition, there- 
fore, to which egotism 1s subject, must be that the principle of 
self ought not to he permitted to violate any higher principle than 
its own. And this leads us directly to the consideration what the 
higher principle is that ought to limit and confine egotism. We 
conceive that there is no mystery about it. The duty we owe to 
the species to which we belong is the paramount duty to which 
all else are subordinate. It is equally inaccurate to say that self- 
reservation is the first law of nature, and to say that it is no law 
of nature at all, Society and mankind take precedence of number 
one, but number one is not the less a natural, and therefore a 
legitimate, object of interest and solicitude. sd 
There are some advantages to be gained by retaining about 
words like egotism and self-indulgence a flavour and atmosphere 
of disapproval, though the practice of giving them a bad name 
leads, as we have seen, to mistaken notions about their real moral 
value. The reason why the notion of self should be permitted to 
suggest the notion of what is wrong is that it is easier imper- 
ceptibly to slide into the excess of self-indulgence than into the 
opposite extreme of self-denial, T he odium atlixed by moralists to 
the term selfish is, then, a sort of danger signal. It warns us 
against the particular error to which we are most prone. Men 
seldom err from too absolute a devotion to the welfare of others, 
but they frequently do so from too absolute a devotion to their 
own. It is the most lawful instincts that are most easily 
abused. As a sort of warning against excess we fasten on 
them, by way of caution, an appellation which they do not 
necessarily deserve. All the various forms of egotistical in- 
stinct suffer in this way. The feeling is, in the case of some 
of them, necessarily excessive, yet the term applied to them 
connotes unjustly in the first instance excess. Pride, vanity, 
jealousy, ambition, self-indulgence, appetite, are all forms which 
the egotistical instinct assumes, and which under proper con- 
ditions are absolutely indiflerent. We talk at times of a proper 
pride, a harmless vanity, a laudable jealousy, a noble ambi- 
tion, moderate self-indulgence, and a lawful appetite. The names, 
however, sound, so to speaks, in excess, and act as so many alarm- 
bells. The same fate has befallen the generic name of egotism 
itself, and has given rise to much confusion and misapprehension. 


FOOLISH VIRGINS. 

MVUE heroines of the London season—the fillies, we mean, who 
have been entered for the great matrimonial stakes, and 
have been mentioned in the betting—have by this time exchanged 
the fast pleasures of the town for the vapid pastimes of the 
country. We do not of course concern ourselves with those poor 
simple girls who only repeat the lives and morals of old-fashioned 
English homes, and who are too respectable and too modest to be 
pointed at as the girls of the season. We speak of the fast 
sisterhood only. After three months of egregious dissipation 
they enter duly upon the next stage of their regular yearly 
alternations. Three months of headlong folly are succeeded by 
three months of deadly emi. Action and reaction are always 
equal. The pains and weariness of moral crapulousness arise in 
nice proportion to the passion of the debauch. It is a dismal hour 
when we look on the withered leaves of last night’s garland. 
The lovely and unlovely beings who are now living depressed 
days far from Belgravia and the Row have, it is true, but joyless 
orgies to look back upon. Their pleasures gave but a pinchbeck 
joviality after all, were but a thin lacker spread over mercenary 
cares and heart-aching jealousies—not the jealousies of passion, 
but the nipping vulgar vexation with which a shopkeeper trem- 
bles lest a customer should go to his rival over the way. Still 
there was excitement—the excitement of outdoing a rival in 
shamelessness of apparel, in reckless abandonment of manner, in 
the unblushing tolerance of impudent speech, in all the other 
elements of ignoble casino-emulation. Above all, there was the 
tickling excitement of knowing that all this was in some sort 
clandestine ; that ostensibly, and on the surface, things looked as 
if they were all exhibiting human nature at its stateliest, most 
dignified, and most retined pitch. The consciousness that the 
thin surface only conceals some of the worst elements of character 
in full force and activity must give a pleasantly stinging sensa- 
on to an acutely cynical woman. Tlowever, this is all over for 
atime. For a time the half-dressed young Mienads of the 
Season will be found clothed and in their right minds. And what 
sort of a right mind is it? We know the kind of preparation 
which they have had for the business of the season—tor flirting, 
husband-hunting, waltzing, dressing so as to escape the regulations 
of the police, and the rest. For this their training has been 
perfect. But wise men agrce that education should comprehend 
waning for all the parts of life equally—for pleasure not less 
an for business, for hours of relaxation as well as for hours of 
strain and pressure, for leisure just as much as for active occu- 
pation. Education is supposed to arm us at every point. Nobody 
m this world was ever perfectly educated. Everybody has at 


least one side on which he is weak—one quarter where tempta- 
tions are either not irresistible, or else are not recognised as 
alluring to whatis wrong. But we all know that training, though 
never perfect, can make the difference between a decently right 
and happy life and a bad, corrupt half-life or no life. What 
does training do for the nimble-footed young beauties of the 
London ball-room? It makes them nimble-footed, we admit. 
And what else ? 

The root-idea of the training of girls of the uppermost class in 
this country is perhaps the most absolutely shameless that ever 
existed anywhere out of Circassia or Georgia. It puts clean out 
of sight the notion that women are rational beings as well as 
animals, or that they are destined to be the companions of men 
who are, or ought to be, also something more than animals. It 
takes the mind into account only as an occasionally useful accident 
of body. The mind ought to be developed a little, and in such a 
way as to make the body more piquant and attractive. Like the 
candle inside a Chinese lantern, it may serve to light up and 
show to advantage the pretty devices outside. But the outside 
is the important thing, and the inside only incidentally. Insipidity 
of mind is perhaps a trifle objectionable, because there are a few 
young men of property who dislike insipidity, and who therefore 
might be lost from the toils in consequence. It is a crotchet and 
an eccentricity in a man to desire a wife with a bright mind, but 
since there are such persons, it is just as well to pay a slight atten- 
tion to the mind in odd moments when one is not engaged upon 
the more urgent business of the body. You don’t know what 
may happen, and it is possible that the most eligible parti of a 
season may dislike the idea of taking a female idiot to wife. Still 
it would be absurd to change the entire system of up-bringing for 
our girls merely because here and there a man has a distaste 
for a fool. The majority of men are incapable of gauging 
power of intellect and fineness of character. Dut the veriest 

lockhead and simpleton who ever lounged in a doorway or lisped 
in Pall Mall can tell a fine woman when he sees her, and is 
probably able to find pleasure and hope in the spectacle. It is 
these blockheads and simpletons who thus set the mode. ‘I'hey 
fix the standard of fashionable female education. Education, 
or the astounding modern couception of it, means preparation of 
girls for the marriage market. If a girl does not get well married, 
it were better for her and for her mother also if she had never 
been born, or had been cast with a millstone round her neck into 
the sea. Whom she marries—whether a man old enough to be her 
father, whether a pattern of imbecility, whether a man of a noto- 
riously debauched character—this matters not a jot. Only let 
him have money. This being the conception of marriage, and 
marriage being the aim of all sagacious up-bringing, as most men 
unhappily are more surely taken on their animal than on their 
rational side, it is perfectly natural that you should strive to bring 
up a worthy family of attractive young animals. And let us 
pause upon this. If the idea which, even at its best, would be so 
deplorably imperfect, were rationally carried out, still it would not 
be so absolutely pestilent and debasing as it is. Physical educa- 
tion, rightly practised, is a fine and indispensable process in right 
living. If the system had for its end the rearing of really robust 
and healthy creatures, it would mean something. On the con- 
trary, however, anybody who makes a tour through fashionable 
rooms in the season may see that, in a vast quantity of cases, the 
heroines of the night are just as sorrily off in bodily stamina as 
they are for intellectual ideas and interests. Here we again 
encounter the fundamental blunder, that it is only the outside 
about which we need concern ourselves. Let a woman be well 
dressed (or judiciously undressed), have bright eyes, a whitish 
skin, rounded outlines, and that suttices. All this a wise English 
mother will certainly secure, just as a wise Chinese woman 
will take care to have tiny feet, plucked eyebrows, and black 
finger-nails, If you go into a nursery you will see the process 
already at work. The little girl, who would fain exercise her 
young limbs by manifold rude sprawlings and rushings hither and 
thither, and single combats with her brethren, is tricked out in 
ribbons and gay frocks, and bid sit still in solemn decorum. 
With every year of her growth this principle of attention to 
outside trickeries and fineries is. more rigidly pursued. Less and 
less every year are the nerves and muscles, the restless activities 
of arms and legs, exercised and made to purvey new vigour 
to the life. The blood is allowed to grow stagnant. The life of 
the woman, even as mere animal, becomes poor and morbid and 
artificial, By dint of much attention and many devices, the 
outside of the body is maintained comely in the eyes of people 
whose notions of comeliness are thoroughly artificial and sophisti- 
cated. But how can there be any health with high eating, little 
exercise, above all with the mind left absolutely vacant of all 
interests? The Belgravian mother does not even understand the 
miserable trade she has chosen. She is as poor a physical trainer 
as she is poor morally and intellectually. 

The truth is that in a human being, even from the physical 
oint of view, it is rather a dangerous thing to ignore the 
intellect and the emotions. Nature resents being ignored. If 
you do not cultivate her, she will assuredly avenge herself. If 
you do not get wheat out of your piece of ground, she will 
abundantly give you tares. And there can be no other rule 
expressly invented for the benefit of fashionable young women. 
Their moral nature, if nobody ever tauglt them to keep 
an eager eye upon it, is soon overgrown, either with flaunting 
poison plants, or at best with dull grey moss. ‘The parent 
dreams that the daughter's mind is all swept and garnished. 
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Lo, there are seven or any other number of devils that have 
entered in and taken possession, more or less permanent. The 
human creature who has never been taught to take an interest 
in what is right and wholesome will, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, take an interest in what is wrong and unwhole- 
some. You cannot keep minds in a state of vacuum. A girl, 
like anybody else, will obey the bent of the character which has 
been given either by the education of design or the more usual 
education of mere accidental experience. Everything depends, in 
the ordinary course of things, upon the general view of the aims 
and objects of life which you succeed, deliberately or by hazard, in 
creating. A girl is not taught that marriage has grave moral and 
rational purposes, itself being no more than a means. On the con- 
trary, it is always figured in her eyes as an end, and as an end 
scarcely at all connected with a moral and rational companionship. 
It is, she fancies, the gate to some sort of paradise whose mysterious 
joys are not to be analysed. She forgets that there are no such 
swift-coming spontaneous paradises in this world, where the future 
can never be anything more than the child of the present, indelibly 
stamped with every feature and line of its parent. This castle- 
building, however, is harmless. If it does not strengthen, still it 
does not absolutely impoverish or corrupt, characters. Of some 
castle-building one cannot say so much. Character és assuredly 
corrupted by avaricious dreams of marriage as a road to material 
opulence and luxury. There is, indeed, no end to the depraved 
broodings which may come to an empty and undirected mind. If 
the emotions and the intellect are not tended and trained, they 
will run to an evil and evil-propagating seed. Rooted and in- 
curable frivolity is the best that can come of it; corruption is the 
worst. 

People madly suppose that going to church, or giving an occa- 
sional blanket to a sick old woman, will suflice to implant a 
worthy conception of the aims of life. At this moment, some 
mothers are perhaps believing that the dull virtue of the country 
will in a few days redress the balance which had been too much 
discomposed by the rush and whirl of the town. As if one 
strong set of silly interests and emotions could be effaced at 
will by simple change of scene, without substitution of new 
interests and emotions. Excess of frivolous excitement is not 
repaired or undone by excess of mere blankness and nothing- 
ness, The dreariness of the virtue of the villegyiatwra is as noxious 
as the whirl of the mercenary and little virtuous period of the 
season. Teach young women from their childhood upwards that 
marriage is their single career, and it is inevitable that they 
should look upon every hour which is not spent in promoting 
this sublime end and aim as so much subtracted from life. 
Penetrated with unwholesome excitement in one part of their 
existence, they are penetrated with killing exnwi in the next. If 
mothers would only add to their account of marriage as the 
end of a woman’s existence—which may be right or it inay not— 
‘a definition of marriage as an association with a reasonable and 
reflective being, they would speedily effect a revolution in the 
present miserable system. ‘lo the business of finding a husband 
a young lady would then add the not less important busi- 
ness of making herself a rational person, instead of a more or less 
tastefully decorated doll with a passion for a great deal of money. 
She might awaken to the fact, which would at first startle her 
very much no doubt, that there is a great portion of a universe 
outside her own circle and her own mind. ‘this simple discovery 
would of itself effect a revolution that might transform her from 
being an insipid idiot into a tolerably rational being. As it is, the 
universe to her is only a collection of rich bachelors in search of 
wives, and of odious rivals who are contending with her for one or 
more of these too wary prizes. All high social aims, fine broad 
humanizing ways of surveying life, are unknown to her, or else 
appear in her eyes as the worship of Mumbo Jumbo appears in the 
eyes of the philosopher. She thinks of nothing except her private 
affairs. She is indifferent to politics, to literature—in a word, to 
anything that requires thought. She reads novels of a kind, 
because novels are all about love, and love had once something to 
do with marriage, her own peculiar and absorbing business. 
Beyond this her mind does not stir, Any more positively gross 
state one cannot imagine. ‘There are women who are by accident 
more (legraded physically. A/utatis mutandis, there ave none more 
degraded, morally and intellectually, than those whose minds are 
constantly bent upon marriage at all cost, and with anybody, how- 
ever decrepit, however silly, and however evil, who can make a 
settlement. 


COUNTY EXPENDITURE. 

HERE is no subject on which it is easier to get up a 
= cry, and to win local popularity by getting up such a 

cry, than by telling the rate-payers of a county that their magis- 
trates are wasting their money. ‘The thing has such a plausible 
sound about it. A body of men whom nobody elects, and who 
are responsible to nobody, do what they please with the money of 
a whole shire. They vote away for the Gaol or the Asylum or 
the Militia Stores the pounds, shillings, and pence of people who 
never commissioned them to vote away their money, and who 
cannot cali them to account for the way in which they vote it 
away. ‘The local paper tells the raie-payers that a rate has 
been voted; it would be too much for the most vigorous de- 
claimer to say that their pockets will tell them that the rate 
has been paid; but they know that it is paid somehow, and 
they know that they have no control, direct or indirect, over 


the way in which it is spent. In such a state of things, if 
anybody chooses to go and say that the way in which it is spent is 
a bad way, he is sure to find ready listeners. Men like to be told 
that they have a grievance, and here is a grievance which has a 
twofold merit. First of all, it is a grievance which seems ye. 
likely to be a real one, and secondly it is a grievance which has a 
good deal of the charm of mystery about it. People know that 
there is such a thing as a county-rate and that they pay it. But 
the county-rate is so jumbled up with other rates that a man must 
be an unusual careful guardian both of the public purse and of hig 
own, if he knows exactly how much he pays. He is therefore 
apt to fancy that he pays a great deal more than he really does, 
The sums voted seem large in the aggregate; it is an easy infor. 
ence that they are too large. He has no control over the way in 
which they are laid out; he cannot check it either by himseli or 
by any representative; it is a natural inference that the way in 
which they are laid out is reckless and wasteful. 

The truth of course is that our county magistracy, looked at 
with the eyes of any theory, is something utterly anomalous, 
and that its functions with regard to finance are the most 
anomalous of all. A Court of Quarter Sessions would seem 
equally unintelligible to a Swiss and to a Prussian. Here are 
the most important interests of a district committed to a body 
of men appointed nobody can exactly tell how or why, a body of 
men who are neither representatives of the people, according to 
the Swiss theory, nor agents of the Government, according to 
the Prussian theory. Possibly a little inquiry might show that, 
of the two characters, they do in practice come nearer to the 
republican model. The magistrates of a county, though not elected 
by the people, are, on most points, pretty fair representatives of the 
people, and the one or two points in which they are not so do not 
at ail affect their financial character. There is always the appear- 
ance, sometimes the reality, of unfairness in having cases under 
the game-laws decided by men who are so largely game-preservers, 
But the game-laws have nothing to do with the laying on of 
county-rates. No rule can be laid down that either a game- 
preserver or a non-game-preserver is, as such, specially inclined 
either to economy or to prodigality. In other points the interest 
of the magistrates is simply the interest of the public at large, 
The magistrate, though not elective, is, in many cases, the person 
whom the people would elect. Appointed by the Crown and 
liable to be removed by the Crown, he has in practice absolutely 
nothing in common with a Government functionary. 

Still there is the theoretical anomaly, and that theoretical 
anomaly reaches its height in the case of the financial functions of 
the magistracy. There is no universally accepted doctrine as to 
any uniform way of appointing judicial or administrative officers, 
But if there is one principle of which Englishmen have for ages 
been more tenacious than of any other, it is that no one shall take 
their money without their own consent. The principle is not only 
a sound one in itself, but it is one by a discreet use of which most of 
our other liberties have been gained. No political doctrine therefore 
is more entitled to our reverence than that which says that men 
shall not be taxed without their own consent, given either personally 
or through their representatives. The British citizen is held to 
tax himself personally in the parish vestry ; he is held to tax him- 
self by deputy in the House of Commons. Perhaps a few legal 
fictions may be necessary to make out so wide a proposition; 
perhaps our old friend the Compound Householder might claim to 
be heard on the subject as to matters both parochial and national. 
The transfer of the taxing power from the primary assembly to 
representative bodies, highway boards and the like, is of course 
no departure from the principle. And the principle is un- 
doubtedly in itself one both sound and ancient, and it 1s not 
without reason that it has so deeply impressed itself on the minds 
of Englishmen. A distinct and open departure from it at once 
strikes the mind as an anomaly. And such an anomaly is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the matter of County Expenciture, 
While the highest and the lowest taxation is dealt with either by 
the tax-payer himself or by those whom he has commissioned to 
represent him, over the taxation of the shire the ordinary tax- 
payer has no influence whatever. He has no personal voice in 
the matter; he has no voice in appointing those who have. As 
far as a theoretical anomaly goes, it would be hard to find one 
more glaring. The appointment of County Financial Boards, to 
consist no longer of magistrates only, but to consist wholly or in 
part of persons chosen by the rate-payers, is a thing which has 
been ever and anon heard of for many years past. And, in pout 
of theory, there can be no doubt that it would be simply extend- 
ing to one exceptional kind of taxation the rules which the law of 
England has for ayes applied to every other kind. 

The theoretical anomaly is palpable ; but it is by no means clear 
that the practical grievance is at all of the same amount. The 
plain truth is that, though the magistrates are not formally @ 
representative body, yet they are a representative body in practice. 
They are rate-payers, with the same interests as other rate-payers. 
And, though undoubtedly it would be easy in every county to 
point out stupid men who are on the commission and wise men 
who are not on it, still the magistrates on the whole may 
be expected to be the class of rate-payers who have —= 
enlightenment as to the general principles of expenditure, 7 
most experience as to its details. ‘To hear the way m whi 
some agitators talk, one would think that magistrates had an 
interest in keeping up a lavish expenditure, instead of having & 
very distinct interest in keeping it down. We have come across 
declamations which almost sound as if their authors believ 
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the magistrates pocketed the county-rates, instead of having 
to pay them. And people who have too much sense to talk in 
this way often talk as if the transfer of the taxing power from 
the magistrates to some elective body would necessarily imply a 
reduction of expense. The truth is, there is no reason to believe 
that the establishment of County Financial Boards would sen- 
sibly lessen county expenditure ; it certainly is not likely to do 
so except by diminishing the efficiency of county administra- 
tion. A Court of Quarter Sessions is much like any other 
assembly. A good deal depends upon circumstances, on the 
temper of the Court and the like; a grant may be got at one 
time which could not be got at another. But this is true of all 
assemblies, from the House of Commons downwards, — It is 
certain that, as a rule, the vice of such a Court is not Javishness 
in spending. Every proposal for spending money is rigidly 
canvassed. In every county there will always be magistrates 
who devote themselves to the same jealous care of the local ex- 
nditure which national economists in the House of Commons 
festow on the national expenditure. The function in both cases, 
if not very gracious, is certainly very useful, and it is apt to be 
much more eflectua! in local than in national matters. No one 
who goes through the accounts of any county, still less any one 
who compares the accounts of several counties together, will 
think that county officers are, as a rule, extravagantly paid, or 
that county money is, as a rule, extravagantly squandered. He 
might perhaps be inclined to say that the fault lies the other 
way—that some officers hardly receive as much as their 
services deserve, and that the general tendency of the Court 
is far oftener in the direction of niggardliness than in that of | 
extravagance. 

Whatever then might be the constitution of the County 
Financial Boards, it is most unlikely that they could seriously 
lessen county expenditure, and at the same time keep up county 
establishments as efficiently as they now commonly are kept up. 
The chances are that a Financial board, whatever might be its 
overflowings of zeal just at first, would before long come to look 
at matters in much the same way in which the magistrates now 
look at them, and that it would manage affairs neither much better 
nor much worse than they are managed now. We may fairly 
suppose that a Financial Board for a whole county, however 
chosen, would consist of men of a somewhat higher stamp than 
the average of the present elected members of Poor-law and 
Highway Boards. Of course, while hinting at niggardliness rather 
than extravagance as the normal vice of a Court of Quarter 
Sessions, we fully recognise the existence of an incompar- 
ably lower gulf of niggardliness. A Court of Quarter Sessions, 
with all its weaknesses, does commonly keep itself above the 
wretched and shortsighted screwing, the penny wisdom and pound 
foolishness, of too many Boards of Guardians. It is most likely 
that a Financial Board would do much the same. If it did not, 
economy would be very dearly purchased at the expense of 
efliciency. 

There is, however, a fallacy which is not uncommonly used by 
defenders of the present system which they will do well to eschew. 
The magistrates of a given county are charged with reckless and 
wasteful expenditure. It is not uncommon for them to answer 
that their expenditure is not greater, perhaps is less, than that of 
such and such neighbouring counties. Now such an answer proves 
nothing. When a mode of management is attacked, it is no an- 
swer to say that no more is spent than in other places which are 
managed in the same way. What is needed is to go through the 
whole expenditure, item by item, and to show that everything in 
the management of the county is done at the lowest cost consistent 
with efficiency. 

On the other hand, much might be done towards allaying com- 
plaints of this sort by simply showing how very small a burden 
@ county-rate really is. At present the county-rate is some- 
thing mysterious, “It is levied along with the poor-rate. A 
man therefore, unless he goes through some rather elaborate 
figures, has no kind of notion how much he himself pays. He 
not uncommonly fancies that he pays much more than he really 
does, while, if he takes the trouble to reckon, he will find that his 
share of a farthing or halfpenny county-rate is something almost 
imperceptible. And, stranger still, some declaimers have learned 
the somewhat ingenious but by no means ingenuous trick of 
talking of county expenditure asa misapplication of the poor-rate. 
We have heard “men of this sort argue, We pay, as we fancy, for 
the relief of the poor, and the money goes to enrich the Chief 
Constable and the Clerk of the Peace. “That is to say, for the con- 
Venlence of the rate-payer, and to hinder multiplied visits of the 
tate-collector, the two rates are levied together. But let any man 
reckon, and he will find that, while his share of the poor-rate 
Proper is often a really perceptible burden on his income, exemption 
tibly + hn of the county-rate would leave him hardly percep- 

richer. 

Pr Present system, as we started by saying, is no doubt 

toretically anomalous. And no doubt, if we were to overhaul the 
accounts of all the counties of England, here and there we might 
ae needing reformation. _ But we doubt whether, on the 
Whole, the counties are not administered as cheaply as they are 

ely to be on any principle but that of cheap and nasty. The 
teal question is whether it is worth while to disturb the existing 
system for the sake of correcting a purely theoretical anomaly. 


PARISIAN SIGHTSEERS. 

b hy any of the great assemblages which have become fashionable 

of late years there are two things to see—the crowd, and that 
which serves for a nucleus to the crowd. The persons who 
travelled into the wilderness to see a prophet would now have no 
necessity for explaining what it was which they went out to see; 
they would go principally to look at each other. Indeed the 
sight, whatever it may _ must have no common merits if it can 
really enter into competition, considered as a show, with the sight- 
seers. ‘The lions at the Zoological Gardens are very interesting 
animals, but they can hardly flatter themselves that they are 
more than a pretext for loungers. The great Paris show is 
no exception to the rule, whatever may be the justice of its 
pretensions to the advancement of art and science. To see 
the objects exhibited is, of course, impossible for any but a 
small minority. Some ingenious person has demonstrated 
avithmetically that it would take thrice as much time to 
bestow a mere glance upon the contents as the whole time 
for which the Exhibition is open. Fortunately no sane person 
can be tempted to undertake such a feat. Omniscience is be- 
coming deplorably common, and there are doubtless some people 
who would consent to be jurors in any or all of the depart- 
ments; but omniscience to the extent of really taking an interest 
in all the innumerable contents of the building is fortunately un- 
known, or is at least confined to that exceptional race of beings, 
the Correspondents of some of our contemporaries. They can of 
course pronounce authoritatively on the merits of anything, from 
a picture to a steam-engine or a benevolent institution; but the 


| cuormous majority of sightseers are happily incapable of criti- 


cizing any but some infinitesimal fraction of the objects presented 
to their notice. Unluckily they seldom have the courage to 
confess this to themselves; the mass circulates through the in- 
tricacies of the great labyrinth, staring at everything with conscien- 
tious zeal; and when thoroughly dazed and bewildered with the day’s 
work, feels that it has done its duty, and had a delightful holiday, 
Those who have attained the comparative wisdom of knowing 
their own ignorance, and who feel—not without a lazy sense of satis- 
faction—that they neither know nor care anything about ninety- 
nine hundredths of the products of human industry, have a more 
rational amusement. It is pleasant to feel that there is such an 
intinite variety of processes which it is quite unnecessary te 
understand or appreciate. It is evident that, if a man once gives 
in to the weakness of acquiring useful knowledge, he is embarking 
upon a boundless ocean; it is better to sit comfortably on the 
shore, and leave the enterprise to more inquiring minds. ‘lo such 
a cynic it becomes possible really to enjoy an I:xhibition. He is 
not harassed by the sense of having some section to perambulate, 
nor haunted by the thought that he has omitted some un- 
paralleled piece of machinery, or failed to do justice to a few 
acres of textile fabrics. He can look at a picture or two, if 
so inclined, indulge in a seasonable lunch, and, wrapping himself 
in systematic indifference to the useful and the beautiful, con- 
template the crowd which is unconsciously exhibiting itself. 
Londoners, it is true, have become tolerably b/asés in regard 
to crowds. A man who has walked down the Strand every 
day for a few months has had time enough to admire or to 
detest what Dr. Johnson called the full tide of human exist- 
ence. Probably, indeed, he has become so accustomed to a 
crowd that he has ceased to regard it; it is part of the atmo- 
sphere in which he lives; the human beings have become to 
him like the blacks in the air—disagreeable substances to 
which he never gives a thought till they come into actual col- 
lision with him. When, however, he sees the same phenomenon 
under conditions which give it special prominence, it is possible 
that his attention may be aroused; he may see what a curious 
thing it is which has been enveloping him every day of his life. It 
is true that the Paris building is not well adapted for showing a 
crowd in mass. It is filtered and strained through innumerable 
passages, and it is only after a prolonged jostling in multitudinous 
ianes that the visitor gradually realizes the numbers that are pre- 
sent, or begins to catch any of their general characteristics. Still, 
a certain amount of patient attention, favoured by a constant repe- 
tition of similar objects, will bring out certain resuits. 

In some things every sight-seeing crowd is alike. One is the 
singular influence of particular objects, which it would be impos- 
sible to pick out beforehand, in attracting a crowd, which always 
inakes the same remarks and is of about the same density. It reminds 
one of the ripple in a torrent, which always comes ut the same 
place, although the particles of which it is composed are incessantly 
varying. It is strange that the guardians of these favoured spots 
are not affected by a monomania afier the sort of waking night- 
mare to which they are exposed. There is a steady band of a 
dozen or more spectators before the group of a stuiied lion 
and tiger, which appears to have been discussing ever since the 
Exhibition opened whether the animals are two lions or two 
tigers, and the discussion will obviously continue till the Exhibi- 
tion closes. At another place a luckless inventor exhibits a 
wonderful clock, representing a castle in the island of Elba, from 
which Napoleon is incessantly issuing, with an army of two gene- 
rals and a cannon, to the conquest of Europe. He has scarcely 
finished his evolutions before the clock strikes, and he is at it 
again. It must be sufficiently depressing to watch this ingenious 
performance for some months, especially as Napoleon is always 
tumbling down and having to be propped up again; but to hear 
his chief general mistaken for him by about the same number of 
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spectators at about the same intervals of time throughout every 
day must be positively maddening. This and some other propen- 
sities of sightseeing crowds, principally due to their religious 
desire to get the utmost possible amount of weariness and vexation 
of spirit that can be had for the money, are universal. It would 
be more interesting to discover the specialities which distinguish the 
Paris crowd from that which has been attracted to other Exhibitions. 
One remarkable circumstance appears to be the prevalence of the 
English-speaking race. This may be in part a mere subjective 
illusion, owing to the delicate sympathy which makes one instine- 
tively recognise a dear fellow-countryman even in a town so near 
to England as Paris. But it seems also to testify to certain British 
peculiarities. ‘The Englishman, whatever his other faults, has cer- 
tainly an unrivalled talent for treading on his neighbour's toes. 
The great virtues of pushing, and of making a noise if he be not 
satistied, belong to him pre-cminently. Neither ignorance of the 
language nor inexperience in foreign travel can quench or eclipse 
his light. Hence he is admirably adapted fer making himself 
conspicuous in a crowd. Moreover, he has another faculty which 
is difficult to explain. The portraits which Charivari occasionally 
presents of our national costume and features are certainly not 
flattering, and stay-at-home Englishmen would indignantly deny 
that they were like. The women, for example, with long curls 
and projecting teeth and scraggy meagre figures are unknown in 
London. No one ever sees them here, or would admit on the 
strength of home observation that there is any likeness in the 

rtrait. But the singular thing is that they actually appear in 
aris in all their native beauty. Whether they are disinterred 
from some distant county, or whether some Englishwomen sys- 
tematically adapt themselves when abroad to the preconceived 
theories of Frenchmen, it is impossible to say; but there they 
undoubtedly are, justifying the ideal of a Meess Anglaise against 
which we protest at home. The top-booted farmer with the 
bull-dog appears to be a rarity even in Paris, and is probably 
copied from Txch's portrait of John Bull, and not from the 
lite; but another type of slightly horsey Englishman, with 
eccentric tendencies about the hat, is alarmingly common, 
and, together with the lady out of Charivart, does much 
to make his country conspicuous. 
costume and partly to their ingenuous manners, our compatriots, 
together with a few American cousins, certainly give a decided 
tone to the Exhibition. They are the most pushing and ani- 


decision to be in the negative, the position of the traveller by the 
Limited Mail or the Gieat Western express is not altogether 
pleasant. Rugby is eighty-two miles from London, and Swindon 
is seventy-seven ; and the time which even a fast train takes to 
accomplish this distance must seem long when it has to be em. 
ployed in keeping down a rising blaze, devising delusions calculated 
to soothe the brain of a homicidal maniac, or having a hand-to. 
hand fight with a well-grown convict. It cannot be said, howeyer 


| that a study of the evidence given before the Committee jg 


consoling as regards the prospect of a speedy escape from these 
incidents of travel. Perhaps, considering that the witnesses were 
most of them railway officials, a more satisfactory result was hard} 
to be expected. Pressure trom without is never agreeable to those 
who have to sustain it, and it may be doubted whether a railwa: 
nianager ever feels so disinclined to suggest expedients to calm 
popular fears as when he is being examined for that purpose 
betore a Parliamentary Committee. It must be admitted also that 
the difliculties in the way of establishing some communication be- 
tween the passengers and the servants of the Company during a 
journey are not slight. First of all, the reformer is met by the 
question, Is the communication to be between the passenger and 
the guard, or between the passenger and the driver? Upon this 
point there is a very great difference of opinion. Captain Tyler, 
one of the inspectors under the Board of ‘Trade, is clear that the 


| passengers ought to communicate directly with the driver. His 


reason for this is partly technical, ‘because the engine-driver 
is the man who has charge of the train while it is in motion,” and 
partly practical, because in this way there would only be one com- 
munication to make instead of twe, and the chance of failure 
would consequently be decreased 50 per cent. He would attain 
this object by means of the electrical machinery now employed by 


the South-Western Railway in their express trains to and from 


Owing partly to their | 


mated and, of course, the most attractive portion of the crowd. | 


Perhaps, too, to our national character we way attribute some- 
thing of the amazing development of the eating and drinking 
part of the concern. It is true that it requires French genius to 
prepare the material, but English appetites probably do the 
greatest execution upon it. It is not that an Englishman habitu- 
ally consumes more than other races; but the class which now 
throngs the Exhibition has apparently a theory of the duty which 
it owes to itself and its native soil. The first article of this creed 
is that it should in some measure justify the traditional character 
of the English race as mighty consumers of beer and ale and solid 
beef ; in the next place, there is the not unfounded belief that Paris 
is par excellence a place for eating; and finally, the national worship 
of pale ale has in Paris become exalted to fanaticism. Germans, 
it is true, believe in Bavarian beer, and there are not wanting 
heretics on this side of the water who are ready to admit 
its claims to be a rival, and not an inferior substitute, in case of 
necessity, for the British article. But undoubtedly the bitter beer 
of our native land has won great triumphs in Paris, and if nothing 
else does us credit, our national drink will be treated with due 
respect by all impartial foreigners. 
And this suggests what an observer without preconceived im- 
ressions would probably hold to be the final cause of the Exhi- 
ition. Looking at the great mass of the visitors, it is evident 
that they hold the objects exhibited to be a secondary affair 
altogether. They plunge into the tortuous labyrinths of the 
igantic shop partly to stare and partly for the pleasure of being 
in a crowd, but chiefly to get an appetite for luncheon; and 
in the term luncheon we include all the promiscuous feeding, 
as the Scotchman would call it, which takes place throughout 
the day. For, after all, the tangible net result of a visit to the 
Exhibition is in most cases a vague whirl of machinery and 
jewellery and pictures and objects of art through the brain, 
combined with an inordinate desire for something to drink. 
In such a case Russian tea or American corpse-revivers may 
be good, but nothing more delicately meets the desire and 
harmonizes with the general sensation produced than such 
fluids as lager beer or pale ale, at which one may take a long, 
satisfying, and often-repeated pull. The Social Science philo- 
sopher may poi t with pride to other results of the Exhibition, and 
may talk wisdom or folly about it without any assignable limit; 
but the humbler yet not less philosophical observer will observe 
with pleasure how many thirsty beings have been brought into a 
position in which they can fully appreciate the blessing of unpre- 
tending malt liquors. 


HELPLESS PASSENGERS. 
A COMMITTEE of the House of Lords has lately been con- 
sidering whether, in the event of a railway passenger being 
shut wp with a murderer or a lunatic, or being in danger of being 


burnt to death, it is desirable that he should have any means of 
Clearly, supposing the ultimate | 


making his condition known. 


Exeter, and he estimates that the necessary changes could be 
made in the rolling stock of every Company in Great Britain 
and Ireland for 127,990/. On this latter point Mr. Allport, 
the Manager of the Midland Railway, joins issue with him 
immediately. Ile reckous that the outlay necessitated by the 
adoption of Captain ‘T'yler’s proposal would amount to nearly 
500,000, This discrepancy is explained very easily. Captain 
‘tyler allows for the apparatus being fixed to every passenger 
carriage ; Mr. Allport assumes that it will be attached to every 
goods truck as well. The argument for this latter view is that 
there are very few lines in which passenger carriages and goods 
vans can be invariably, or even usually, separated. Perishable 
articles, fish especially, are regularly brought to London and 
other large towns by passenger trains; and as the portion of a 
train detached or taken on at each place is made up of both 
carriages and trucks, it is impossible to keep the latter together 
in the rear of the carriages without making up the train afresh 
at every junction—a process which of course involves a very con- 
siderable delay. ‘To this Captain Tyler answers that the tele- 
graphic wire can perfectly well be carried from one carriage to 
another over séveral intervening trucks, and thus the necessity of 
fitting the apparatus to the whole rolling stock would be avoided. 
It would be sufficient to adapt it to all passenger carriages. In 
this view he is supported by Mr. Preece, the inventor of the 
South-Western apparatus. Ile states that there is no difliculty 
in continuing the communication over carriages not themselves 
adapted to it. “We counect across,” he says, “by a wire 
which is carried in every guard’s van. It is an exceedingly 
easy operation, and it is done by any porter.” And he states 
further, that ior some months the Scotch expresses on the Great 
Northern line were fitted up with his apparatus, “and it had to 
undergo all the vicissitudes which a long train would have to 
undergo under any circumstances in England.” ; 
So far the scientific witnesses. When we come to the busi- 
ness Witnesses, ‘the tone adopted is somewhat dillerent. Neither 
the manager of the South-Western nor the manager of the 
Great Northern deny that what Captain Tyler and Mr. Preece 
propose can be done. They only throw doubts upon the pos- 
sibility of its being done universally. And no doubt it 1s 
one thing to say that a wire can be carried across from car- 
riage to carriage in any given instance, or even in the case 
of oxe small class of important trains, and quite another thing 
to say that this can be done under all circumstances, and 
with every passenger train throughout the day. At all events 
the process would be very much simplified if the passenger 
carriages on all lines were provided with the same «apparatus. 
There is a consensus of witnesses to this effect. They all say 
that the law ought to prescribe, not only the use of a meaus 
of communication, but te use of some one means. On the 
whole this seems reasonable. It is open no doubt to some ob- 
jections, especially that it very much closes the door against 
scientific improvements. But, after all, the pomt of most im- 
portance is that some communication be established. For the few 
purposes, and on the rare occasions, for which it is wanted, even 4 
less effective method will be of more value if it is common to all 
lines, and can be used by the servants of all Companies. Between 
the various electrical systems now in use the ditlerences are only 
in points of detail, and it is quite possible that a Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade might devise some cheaper 
machinery which would answer the same purpose. — If that were 
not possible, however, we see no serious hardship in compels 
the Companies to fit the apparatus selected to all their new pared 
stock and to & certain proportion of their old stock. Even ta ~J 
Mr. Allport’s outside estimate, 500,000/, is not a very large outlay 
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when it is shared by every railway in the three kingdoms, and 
distributed over a series of years. 

We have gone a good deal beyond the question whether the 
communication, if made at all, should be made to the guard or 
the engine-driver. The chief objection to the latter course is 

the driver will feel morally bound to stop when the bell 

‘10a. and that this will constantly be productive of the greatest 

er to the whole train. Where the number of trains is large, 
and many of them run long distances without stopping, a train 
brought to a standstill in the interval between two stations, with 
no signal near, will often run the risk of being overtaken by the 
following train. The Irish and Scotch mails, for example, 
jeave Euston within fifteen minutes of each other, and an un- 
foreseen stoppage of the former might be disastrous in the extreme 
if it were prolonged — the quarter of an hour which sepa- 
rates the two. This danger would be met if the communica- 
tio were made to the guard, and the guard was instructed to 
examine the cause of it for himself before stopping the train. 
Here, however, we are met by another difficulty. The only way 
by which the guards can pass along a train with the present car- 
‘aces would be by means of footboards, and the experience of 
foreign railways proves that this method cannot be adopted without 
acertain average loss of life on the part of the guards. Captain Tyler 
estimates by a comparison with Belgian statistics that in England 
twelve guards a year would be killed in this way, and this without 
making any allowance for the greater speed at which English trains 
travel. ‘The only means by which footboards could be rendered 
safe—the addition of an outside handrail—cannot be resorted to 
owing to the narrowness of the lines, and the danger of coming in 
contact with passing trains, or with bridges and platforms. Cap- 
tain Tyler suggests that ail carriages shall in future be constructed 
with an internal communication down the centre, as is the case 
on some foreign lines. In this way the guard would be abie 
to pass rapidly along the entire length of the train, and to go 
into the carriage from which the alarm had come before sig- 
milling to the driver. It seems a point for consideration whether 
the companies ought not ultimately to be compelled to build 
all their new carriages in such a way as to satisly this require- 
ment. At present all that seems possible is to lay down a few 
precise rules relative to stopping trains after an alarm has been 
given—such as a prohibition to stop except in front of a signal or 
ata station; and then it seems that the communication may as 
well be direct with the driver as with the guard, the only 
value of its being made to the latter in the first instance being in 
the supposition that he can ascertain the cause of the alarm before 
acting on it, 

Another difficulty which is much dwelt on by the railway 
managers is the temptation to damage the carriage they are 
travelling in which seems so irresistible to a certain class of 

ngers. Not a day passes without straps, linings, or cushions 

ing wantonly cut, and lamps or glasses broken. The practice 
is not peculiar to London, for the manager of the Great Northern 
says that it is just as prevalent in Yorkshire. ‘ They are fond of 
a bit of fun, and they cut our carriages enormously ; they cut the 
leather off.” 
way, but the “local passengers, to whom no responsibility at- 
taches.” The sense of having a long distance to go, and the 
possession of luggage, seems to sober these exuberant spirits ; 
or perhaps it so greatly increases the chance of detection as 
to make the amusement rather too dangerous. It is a very 
reasonable deduction that to a passenger who cannot keep 
his hands out of mischief when they have no more excit- 
ing occupation open to them than digging a knife into a cushion, 
the presence of a piece of comparatively delicate machinery 
would have an irresistible attraction. 
Treason against applying the communication to any but long 
trains, but it is probable that it would be sufficiently provided 
ae by the adoption of the method in use on the South- 
V estern carriages, combined with the infliction of a severe penalty 
if a train were wantonly stopped. On this line the arrow which 
mings the bell is protected by a glass which has to be broken 
before the signal can be given, and the broken glass enables the 
guard to discover from which carriage the alarm has proceeded. 
‘this precaution is also of use against another class of passengers 
almost as dangerous as those of whom we have been speaking. 
Exaggerated timidity may be as strong an inducement to needless 
signals as the love of mischief itself. But a nervous woman who 
feels danger in every oscillation of the carriage, or hears it in 


It is not the regular travellers who act in this | 


of the motion of the train, as distinguished from those arising out 
of the conduct of the ngers, may be dealt with separately ; 
and we see no reason why some such method as that invented t 
Mr. Preece should not be made compulsory upon all lines, wit 

some concessions as to the time of its adoption, some limitations 
as to the manner in which the signal is to be obeyed, and some 
definite and appreciable punishment for needless or wanton alarms, 


SCIENCE AND ART IN PARLIAMENT. 


AM work and no play makes Parliament, as well as Jack, a 
dull boy. It was high time for the senators, such of them 
at least as are left in session, to take a turn at high jinks. It is 
with Parliament as with a boarding-school; just before breaking 
up, the reins of discipline are sensibly slackened, and the holidays 
are practically anticipated. It is hardly in human seriousness to 
find fault with the House if, when the government of the country 
and ten speeches per night are given over to Mr. Ayrton, weary 
nature a. and reaction sets in. After Mr. Gladstone’s 
earnestness, Mr. Bernal Osborne’s facetiousness is only too natural. 
Now and then the license goes a little too far; as when Mr. 
Whalley insults the Speaker to his face, and the House shows 
almost as much amusement as indignation at the sport. On Friday 
in last week the Ilouse of Commons gave itself over to unmi- 
tigated fun. All the well-known and recognised butts of Parlia- 
mentary wit and raillery were set up fora final pelting. “Sing 
old Rose and burn the birches” was the order of the day. The 
occasion was, of course, the vote for Science and Art. The meet 
was at South Kensington; the well-known stag, Mr. Cole C.B., 
was turned out for the day’s sport; and Mr. Bernal Osborne did 
duty as first whip. There was a very good run over fair hunting 
country, and the stag, being familiar with it, after showing excel- 
lent spirit, doubled back to the spot from which he was uncarted, 
and was safely taken, and promises many excellent runs for very 
many seasons. 

If it were possible to speak seriously ona — which everybody 
treats as a standing joke, we should say that this jest of science and 
art isa most expensive one. According to Cocker—only the account- 
ant’s name happens to be Simkins—we spent last year 125,000. 
on science and art, of which moderate sum the South Kensington 
sponge sucked up more than g6,o0o0/. The really useful and valu- 
able institution at Jermyn Street and the Geological Survey cost 
only 16,000/., and the modest necessities of Scotland and Ireland 
absorbed the balance of 13,000/. This is the sum set down in the 
blue-book as the expenditure for last year. What we are going 
to spend this year we do not trust ourselves to say. The vote 
taken was “for 162,000/. to complete the sum necessary for 
the management of the Department, &c.,” which, if anything con- 
nected with the Department is to be construed by ordinary rules, 
means that some otherand larger sum has been already appropriated. 
Mr. Whalley—we regret to have no better autuority for the 
figures—set down our art and science at 200,000/. a year, and he 
was not contradicted. Mr. Whalley remarks that 200,000l. a 
year would buy up all the turnpikes in the country, and, he might 
have added, would establish an asylum for idiots on the largest 
scale—one large enough to take in, for example, all his own con- 
stituents. And we do seem to be going hand over head in our 


| cultivation of the beautiful, to say nothing of the subsidies 


This fact is urged as a | 


every whistle of the engine, will usually think twice before she | 


takes such an extreme measure as thrusting her hand through 
4 piece of glass; while in the two special risks against which 
& communication with the guard or driver would be a pre- 
Ventive— fire, and the fracture of a wheel, the symptoms 
#e 80 unmistakable that the most unobservant traveller can 
dly fail to know when the time has come for taking the 
hecessary step. In the case of assaults for whatever purpose, either 
upon men or women, wny means of calling the guard's attention 
can only be of partial use. There is always the danger that 
Violence which makes it necessary to summon assistance may 

e successfully exerted to prevent the summons being given. This 
tisk could only be perfectly removed by a construction of carriages 
which would seriously interfere with the privacy of the several 
compartments. Whether such a change as this would be really 
popular with English passengers is perhaps doubtful. But it seems 
ear that perfect security is only attainable by a certain amount 
publicity, The prevention, however, of dangers arising out 


granted to the experts and judges of art. The wrongs of 
Ireland, and of Inish science and art, are to be redressed ; 
2,000/. which the degraded Celt received last year is to be 
increased to 34,coo/. to instruct him in the graces which soften 
life for next year. Of course the result is to set the Scotch 
lion roaring and ramping in extreme jealousy that only 18,000. 
is to be tossed to him, instead of 3,000/. which he starved on 
in 1866. We really think Scotland can afford to be generous. 
‘The Irish have done their best; but the climate is against them. 
The Royal Zoological Society of Ireland ask for and get 1,000. 
extra next year; and they fully deserve this douccur for the 
disappointment of their praiseworthy endeavours “to acclima- 
tize the Wallaby Kangaroo “—a failure which they connect 
with the Fenian movement, and which Mr. Whalley doubtless at- 
tributes to the machinations of Jesuit priests and the appointment 
of the late Mr. Turnbull. On the other hand, the economical 
habits of thrifty Scotland deserved some encouragement; for we 
find in the Report that Mr. Dunbar of the Edinburgh Museum 
purchased “two small mammals from a menagerie” at the low 
figure of “six shillings.” Mammals at three shillings a head, if 
they were not rats or mice, must have been very small deer. This 
single item would suggest very parsimonious notions of our expen- 
diture; but it is the old story of penny wisdom and pound foolish- 
ness. The 200,000/. estimated by Mr. Whalley rises, accordin 
to Mr. Goldney’s estimate, to about half a million annually, whic 
we believe to be much nearer the mark, if it does not fall below it. 
For there is the British Museum in reserve, and Mr. Bruce talks of 
a total sam—that is, including exceptional as well as annual grants 
—amounting to 1,500,0oco/. Anyhow, as soon as the Committee 
had submitted to the “ 162,0co/. to complete the sum necessary 
for the management of the Ay rae other votes trooped 
up in a long series. The Irish National Gallery, and the Royal 
Irish Academy, and our own National Gallery, and the National 
Portrait Gallery, and “ certain learned societies,” and the expenses 
of the British Department at the Paris Exhibition, all put in their 
little claims, and were admitted. The sitting, like all other farces, 
went off with an appropriate tag. As in fireworks, the last feu 
d artifice was the most striking teature of the entertainment, and a 
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concerted piece of fizz and crackle was kept for the end. 15,000. 
was voted for purchases at the Paris Exhibition. This excellent 
fooling was thought worthy of an official explanation. Parliament 
had already been cajoled or dodged into granting 116,000/. for 
the expenses of the British Commission at the great Gasometer 
show. We have not forgotten the particulars. We were, as 
they say, “let in for it”; the French Commissioners took in the 
stranger in every sense of the term. They made us pay 
tor the entertainment to which they invited us. They got up an 
Exhibition, and made us in England pay, not only our own 
expenses, but French expenses too. A bill for 116,000/, was 
made out, and a cheque drawn, but everybody felt that before we 
had done with it we should have to pay 150,000/. With all 
sorts of outstanding accounts, and the estimates pared down to the 
quick, it was thought, or at least it was said, that we might get 
off at Paris for the 116,000/. And now Mr. Hunt says that he 
wants to squeeze out of this 116,000/. 15,000/. for purchases, 
recommended by Mr. Cole. This is undoubtedly the finest joke 
of the season, and the House showed its appreciation of its 
excellence by instantly closing with the demand. It is pre- 
cisely the plan which ladies recommend to their lords when 
they have, by dint of their pretty arts, succeeded in organizing 
a trip to Paris. A hundred pounds, let us say, is appropriated— 
voted in family conclave—for the expenses of the visit; and then 
the wife of one’s bosom remarks that the sum is liberal, and out 
of it, “ with a view to encourage economy in its administration” 
—to use Mr. Hunt’s pretty language—she recommends “ that 
she should ke allowed to purchase ” filteen pounds worth of arté- 
cles de Paris for her own use, as a memorial of the delightful 
occasion. ‘To be sure, and we all know what comes of this 
clever economy. It ends in the 100/. (or more likely 120/.)+ 
15/.; and our national expenses in Paris will next year be calcu- 
lated 116,000/., or most likely 150,000/.+ 15,000/. 

But the amount of what it is proposed to expend at the Paris 
Exhibition is not half so facetious as the character of the 
articles to be bought by way of souvenir. Mr. Cole has recom- 
mended that it should be spent in cheap pictures and cheap 
jewellery. With a slight gleam of common sense the Com- 
mittee decided against the cheap pictures, and could not see 
their way to spending money on worthless French art when 
there is so large an available supply of the same low-priced 
commodity = at home; but they fell in with the sug- 
— of buying a large stock of pinchbeck earrings and 

rass brooches for the instruction in high art of our Birming- 
ham workers in base metals and imitation gold. Mr. Layard is 
to be entrusted with these curious purchases, and Lord R. 
Montagu assures us that “no objects would be purchased that 
were not worthy of being placed in the South Kensington 
Museum.” This estimate of the value of what we are going 
to buy is not reassuring. The rubbish that is to be imported can 
hardly suffer in the presence of some of the rubbish that we 
already have. At present we are inclined to agree with Mr. Neville 
Grenville—i.c., that after what we have heard of the proposed pur- 
chases we hope there will be no 15,000/. to save. We feel a diffi- 
culty in satistying ourselves whether we ought to envy Mr. Layard 
and the late Committee their task of selection. It may be quite 
true, as Mr. H. Seymour remarks, that “ in other countries women, 
whether of high or low degree, wear ornaments of artistic form” ; 
and that it might be desirable that our housemaids should in their 
brooches and earrings cultivate the high artistic taste of the dames 
des halles and the potssardes, But jewellery, like other feminine 
gear, can only be judged im situ. 1s the Committee to select the 

urchases by practical knowledge of the suitableness of cheap 
jewellery to their cheap wearers? “ Democratic” ornaments can 
only be judged by some experience in democratic ladies. Do 
“the late Committee and its Chairman accept the duty 
of choosing these articles” under these indispensable condi- 
tions and opportunities of choice and suitableness in female 
gauds and vanities? Because this opens a boundless range 
of investigation. ‘The earrings which may suit a French paysanne 
may not be in harmony with the charms of Whitechapel or 
Lancashire miil-hands. At any rate the Committee cannot tell 
till they have tried ; and it migut be desirable, in order to give the 


trial every chance, to send over a Commission of wearers of cheap | 


jewellery. Will Mr. Layard undertake to preside over such a 
evy of soubreties? Colour and form are very important elements 

even in the arrangement of tinsel, coloured beads, and artificial 
stones, but the value of the particular tinfoil and the shape of 
the particular brooch depend a good deal on features and com- 
plexion. The philosophy of pinchbeck ought to be experimental 
and inductive. The brass implies the woman “of low degree,” 
as Mr. H. Seymour says; and 

If Queensberry to strip there’s no compelling, 

*Tis trom a handmaid we must take a Helen. 
Is this the sort of Judgment of Paris which we are prepared to 
entrust to Mr. Layard and his susceptibilities ? 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT. 
T is a familiar observation “ with how little wisdom the world 
is governed,” but we are not equally accustomed to draw the 
natural inference that, as it is useful to understand the maxims of 
our governors, it is desirable to know something of the folly as 
well as of the wisdom of mankind. Mir. Disraeli said on a famous 
occasion, “ 1 am on the side of the angels.” It would often be 


very convenient to be able to say, “ I am on the side of the fools,” 
For whatever may be thought of the result of angelic agencies in 
this terrestrial sphere, there can be no sort of doubt that the cause 
of the fools is frequently in the ascendant. The prophets are 
compelled to prophesy foolishly because the people bes to have 
itso. This being the case, it becomes of some importance to the 
prophets to know what the fools require of them. Sir Robert 
Walpole professed to retain one member of his Cabinet for the 
express purpose of acquiring this valuable information. He eon. 
sulted the rest of his Ministry to know what the wise men would 
think of his measures. This noble lord he consulted in order to 
ascertain from his answer what would be the opinion of the fools, 
It is not every man who is able to be his own foolometer. But the 
next best thing—if we may venture on what sounds like a paradox 
—to being foolish oneself is to have a foolish friend. Nobody 
who is ambitious of influencing his generation, whether as 9 
statesman, a writer, a preacher, or in whatever way, cen afford 
altogether to ignore Mrs. Grundy, for to ignore is grievously to 
offend her. And without the aid of a friendly foolometer it is far 
from easy to avoid giving continual offence without at all intendin 
it. There are, of course, many different aspects under which 
Mrs. Grundy obtrudes herself on public notice. There is the 
social and the political and the religious phase of her sentiments 
and there are varieties of opinion in which all these elements are 
combined. But whatever be the particular point at issue, her 
judgments are apt to be as inexorable as they are unsearchable, 
and her ways of getting at them are, to the wise of this world, 
entirely past finding out. We cannot but think, therefore, ‘that a 
great debt of gratitude is due to those who from time to time 
feel called to take upon themselves the office of public foolometers, 
and to lay bare to the apprehension of the enlightened but unin- 
itiated few the inner workings of that Grundean mind which they 
are only too ready to treat with supercilious contempt, forgettin 
that, if its wisdom is not of this world, its influence in the worl 
is at least indubitably enormous. 

These remarks have been partly suggested to us by perusing 
a document which appeared not long ago in the newspapers 
under the respectable guarantee of Mr. Walpole’s name. We 
are very far indeed from meaning to insinuate that it is un- 
worthy of its distinguished author, or that there is not a certain 
admirable congruity, in the eternal fitness of things, in its 
emanating from the distinguished statesman who wept such 
copious tears of gratitude over the condescending promise of 
Messrs. Beales and Dickson to relieve Her Majesty’s Government 
of the painful responsibility of preserving public order. As a 
psychological study the document has a peculiar interest, from the 
curious insight it affords us into the secret motives of those start- 
ling but imperative judgments wherewith Mrs. Grundy is wont to 
confound the wisdom of the wise and put to flight the battle of 
the strong. And it serves so remarkably to illustrate the services 
of that class of unappreciated benefactors in whose favour we are 
anxious to enlist the sympathy of our readers, that it will be no 
waste of time to bestow a few minutes’ attention upon it. Most 
of us are old enough to remember the terribly explosive condition 
into which Mrs. Grundy, with the judicious assistance of the 
Prime Minister and the press, contrived to work herself some years 
ago on the appointment of the Papal hierarchy, and the too famous 
Act which an unsympathetic but obsequious Parliament was com- 
pelled to pass at her bidding. It may be further recollected that 
the object of that Act was to protect somebody or other—it was 
not very obvious whom—against the memorable invasion of their 
liberties by the Pope and Cardinal Wiseman. The Protestants 
indeed needed no protection, for over them the intrusive prelates, 
even if they were silly enough to desire it, could exercise no pos- 
sible control; nor yet ihe Roman Catholics, for how can you protect 
people against an authority which they are obstinately bent on sub- 
mitting to? One person, however,stood much in need of protection, 
not against the Pope and his Bishops, but against the prospec- 
tive danger to herself and others of letting her “ angry passions 
rise” to so alarming a pitch of nervous irritability unless some- 
thing was done to quiet them. So Mrs. Grundy demanded the 
icelesiastical Titles Act, and Parliament obeyed her will. And 
now, after sixteen years incubating the subject, Mr. Walpole has 
generously come forward with a rationale of the whole procedure. 
We cannot be too thankful for the picture thus drawn for us by & 
master-hand, and by the hand of one who not only understands, 
but shares to the full the feelings he so eloquently depicts of a 
state of mind which we might otherwise have found some 
difficulty in apprehending. It is to be sincerely hoped that 
Pius LX. and his Court will employ some of the leisure moments 
they allow themselves between the Canonizations of June last and. 
the Ecumenical Synod of December next year in studying a0 
exposition of faith from which they have so much to learn. 

it was urged, Mr. Walpole informs us, on the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act Committee—as in fact it was urged in 1851 on the 
Legislature—that the change from Vicars Apostolic to a regular 


_ hierarchy, which involves territorial titles, was “ morally neces- 


| sary for the Roman Catholic Church.” 


Without at all denying 
the alleged necessity, he thinks it sufficient to reply to this that 
“ your Committee has arrived at the conclusion that no practi 
evievance has been found to exist,” because, if the Bishops did not 
use territorial titles (as they have to do every day of their lives), 
they would not come within the letter ‘of the law. This is an 
excellent specimen of Mrs. Grundy’s logic, but we have not got to 
the root of the matter yet. How came the Act to be wanted at 
all? and why, if there is a real or evena “ sentimental grievance, 
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should it not be repealed? Again Mr. Walpole is fully equal to 
the occasion. The Popish hierarchy, it appears, can only be 
ised, according to Roman Catholic opinion, “by a negation 
or denial of the existing Establishment”; whereas “your 
Committee had understood that . . . the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England, and the government, doctrine, and discipline 
thereof, and the Protestant Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
(is there a Roman Catholic Presbyterian Church ?), and the 
vernment, doctrines, and discipline thereof, are established per- 
manently and inviolably.” So at last we have got to the bottom 
of Mrs. Grundy’s outraged feelings, and are made accurately 
acquainted with the grounds for enacting a law which was never 
meant to be enforced, and for refusing to repeal what has been 
a dead letter from the first. It seems almost hypercritical 
to complain of an explanation which tells us so much that we 
could never have known without it; but perhaps the wording 
might have been a little plainer. What, for instance, is exactly 
meant by “a negation or denial (there is evidently some occult 
force in the hendiadys) of the existing Establishment”? To deny 
itsexistence would be very like denying the existence of the Tower 
of London, and that would hardly be a case for legislative inter- 
ference, though it might suggest a question as to the expediency 
of invoking the aid of the authorities of Hanwell. What appears, 


-however, to be intended is “‘a negation or denial” of the spiritual 


claims of the English and Scotch Mstablishments. But then they are 
habitually denied by a large portion of the population of Lng- 
land, and at least two-thirds of the population of Scotland, with 
no particular prejudice, that we are aware of, to those who 
recoynise them. Ah! but that is not all, Mr. Walpole replies. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy claims exclusive jurisdiction over 
all the faithful ; Mr. Hope Scott himself admitted as much, to the 
at surprise of your Committee, who had understood that “ the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of England,” &c. &c., “was established 
rmanently and inviolably.” We presume this awful claim, if 
translated out of technical into ordinary language, means simply 
that, on Roman Catholic principles, it is right for every one to be 
a Roman Catholic, and therefore to accept the authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Perhaps so, but we knew that before 
the hierarchy was established. Moreover, precisely the same claim 
is put forward by the “ Protestant Episcopal Church of England,” 
and is found to be as innocuous by Dissenters and Papists as the 
counter claim of the latter has proved to their Anglican rivals. 
Precisely the same claim, again, is put forward by another Com- 
munion in Scotland which numbers but a fraction of the popula- 
lation, but is as serenely unconscious of any spiritual rights of the 
“Protestant Presbyterian Church” as the Papal hierarchy is 
of the rights of Anglicanism. Nay more, “the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church,” which men profanely call Irvingism, has 
celled out, not England, but the world, under the juris- 
iction of twelve Aposties, to one or other of whom both the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the “ Archbishop of Westminster ”’ 
are as certainly subject as they are probably regardless of the 
¢eircumstance. Yet Mr. Walpole has proposed no Lill of pains and 
penalties against the Scotch Episcopal Church or the Irvingite 
community, whose existence implies just the same “denial or 
negation” of the permanent and inviolable Establishment as the 
titular hierarchy of Rome. Indeed, if we remember right, there 
‘was a special clause in the Keclesiastical Titles Act to except the 
Scotch Bishops from its operations. Mrs. Grundy did not feel her- 
self troubled on that subject, and Mr. Walpole has not therefore 
been called upon to show cause why she should be. But the fact 
of his getting nearly half the Committee to vote with him is a 
striking proot of our original thesis, that Mrs. Grundy’s “ senti- 
ments,” like Mrs. Gamp’s, are well worth the consideration of 
those who are to have any dealings with her, and that their 
warmest gratitude is due to a friend in need, like Mr. Walpole, 
who not only possesses the rare talent of interpreting her views, 
but does not hide his talent under a napkin. It is a gift which 
we can the less afford to despise, because it usually exists in 
inverse ratio to all other endowments, and is one which the 
most liberal education does nothing whatever to foster, but rather 
the reverse. 

We have not dwelt thus long on the re‘ected Report of Mr. 
M'‘Evoy’s Committee from any sense of the special importance 
of the subject, still less with the desire of discrediting an ami- 
able philanthropist who would be the very last person to coun- 
tenance the infliction of any grievance, practical or sentimental, 
which Mis. Girundy permitted him to become aware of. So 
keen, in truth, is Mr. Walpole’s feeling on this point, that 
he has more than once interposed to save murderers from the 
gnevance of being hung. ut there is nothing like a good 
ulustration, and we could scarcely have found a better than 
this Report has supplied us with. In domestic life foolometers 
are more readily to be met with, but then their lucubrations 
do not usually get into print. And partly for this reason, 
though Mrs, Grundy has her advocates in the Cabinet, she is 
most absolute and most inexplicable in the exercise of her social 
power, Why a man should be a Papist because he wears a parti- 
cular waistcoat, or an infidel because he questions the Mosaic 
Cosmogony or stays away from morning church, is not obvious on 
the surface ; but there are times and seasons when Mrs. Grundy 
Tules that it is 80, and from her ruling there is no appeal. There 
are, again, quite apart from moral obligations, tastes which it is 

wful and tastes which it is unlawful to indulge in, because the 
mouth of Mrs. Grundy has spoken it. But it is impossible without 


the aid of experience or a foolometer to know beforehand which are 


lawful and which are unlawful,and when you do know the fact you 
cannot understand the reasons. Coleridge once told a lady that he 
liked to hear her opinion, for it was generally right, but did not care 
for her reasons, which were almost sure to be wrong. Mrs. Grundy’s 
arguments, when she vouchsafes to argue, are of much the same 
kind. We can hardly pay her the compliment of saying that her 
conclusions are usually more sound than the process of arriving at 
them. Nevertheless, it is always wise to submit with a good 
grace to the inevitable; and, considering how large a proportion 
of our social etiquette is dependent, not on any intelligible prin- 
ciple of reason or moral fitness, but on the rules Mrs. Grundy has 
laid down for us, and how large a portion of our time has to be 
spent, if not exactly in the company of fools, yet under regulations 
which they have had a hand in framing, we shall do well to conform 
ourselves In indifferent matters to a standard we may laugh at or 
despise. After all, the universal rule of pure reason would be a 
trifle burdensome in practice. It is sometimes a relief to become 
to fools as a fool, and to be sheltered beneath a code of external 
action which makes no demand on one’s mental energies, and 
whereof foolometers are the natural exponents. 


OUR UNARMED NAVY. 

J ig perpetual repetition of the same complaints is apt to 

become monotonous, and yet repetition is on some subjects 
the only eflective force in the world. Who would dream of con- 
verting the Admiralty to common sense by an isolated demonstra- 
tion of their incapacity, or of getting eflective service out of the 
present amphibious bead of the War Oflice without a painful 
reiteration of the duties expected from him? We cannot there- 
fore complain that Major Anson, in urging once more the vital 
importance of bringing our artillery up to an efficient condition, 
inevitably reproduced old arguments which have lost none of 
their cogency, and relied for support upon a reserve of facts which 
have long been familiar to all except those whom they most 
immediately concern. Ever since the first Armstrong six- 
pounder startled the military world into the conviction that 
rifling a cannon would produce the same sort of effect as rifling a 
musket, the talk of the country has been of projectiles and 
breech-loaders, of shunt guns and Woolwich guns, of Whitworth 
aud Armstrong competition, of French field-pieces and American 
monster guns, until the mildest youth feels himself behind the age 
if he cannot dilate upon the subject of armour-piercing shot and 
shell, and all the paraphernalia of destruction. The whole world has 
been seized with the same fever, and even the Palace of Peace and 
Puflery at Paris is chiefly remarkable for its varied display of 
ordnance. When the mind of the world, or even of a single 
nation, is for years bent in one direction, we naturally expect 
something remarkable to follow, and great social ct Mam, se 
might prove as easily as they prove most things that the special 
work of this epoch is the production of infinite numbers of irre- 
sistible guns. But, in England at any rate, the expected result is 
still in the future, notwithstanding the ferment in the mind of the 
nation, and the fact seems inexplicable except on the theory that 
official intelligence resides outside of the national mind. So long 
as this state of things continues, men like Major Anson deserve the 
highest praise for driving again and again ito the dull ears of 
Ministerial pupils the duties which all can perceive except 
those who have to perform them. The noisy display on t 
occasion of what was called the Naval Review at Ports- 
mouth proved little else, to experienced ears, than the utter 
weakness of our naval artillery. The occasional boom of 
the Royal Sovereign's big guns served to remind the assembled 
thousands of what our artillery ought to be, while the 
comparatively feeble discharges from the rest of the line 
showed how far our actual performances had fallen short of the 
wecognised standard. Long before scientific artillerists were 
thought of, we had the most formidable guns in the world, and 
that not in a single specimen, but counted by thousands, if not 
tens of thousands. Now all these accumulated stores are, in their 
present condition, almost valueless, and the really serviceable guns, 
measured by modern requirements, which have as yet been issued 
may be counted by scores, and, in the case of first-class ordnance, 
almost by units. This was the blot to which Major Anson once 
more called attention, and no one in his senses will question the 
assumption that the power of a fleet is measured less by the 
number of its protected ships than by the aggregate force of its 
effective guns. Tried by this standard the English Navy is almost 
nowhere in the race, and unless repeated remonstrances shall 
quicken the pace of our sluggish administrators there seems no 
possibility of assigning a term to the transition period which is the 
hackneyed defence against all accusations of neglected opportuni- 
ties. ‘The special point to which Major Anson directed his criti- 
cism on Tuesday evening was not so much the deficiency of guns 
of the largest calibre as the extreme paucity of those which could 
produce any effect at all against armoured ships. The broad dis- 
tinction between guns that can, and guns that cannot, pierce 
au iron-clad vessel is perhaps the most important of all; and 
though no supply, however ample, of 7-inch ordnance would 
dispense with the necessity of more powerful weapons, the 
most inexcusable of the many omissions of our War and Navy 
Departments in the last few years is the neglect to manufacture a 
tolerably suflicient number of guns which, if not all that could be 
desired, would not be entirely useless in face of a modern enemy. 
And the task is really as easy as the duty of performing it is 
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obvious. We have acres of old guns, now useless, which might 
all be converted into efficient weapons. 

There is no longer any doubt about the practical success of the 
method on which Major Palliser and his rival, Mr. Parsons, have 
worked. Science had long since demonstrated that the true way 
of strengthening a cast-iron gun up to the point required by the 
charges now in use is to coat it with wrought-iron or steel, not 
on the outside, but the inside. Repeated experiments have con- 


firmed the theoretical conclusion, and no one doubts that all our | 


old 64- and 32-pounders might be converted into serviceable 


rifled weapons by the introduction of a lining of tougher metal. | 


Whether Major Palliser’s mode of introducing the tube, or Mr. 
Parson’s plan, is the more convenient and economical, is a 
secondary question. It is enough to know 
can be done and is not done, an 


why so plain a duty has so long been neglected. Sir John 


Pakington was ready of course with replies of the usual stamp. | 


When a Minister is told that he has left undone something 
which he ought to have done, it is always open to him to reply 
that perhaps something clse would have done as well. That 


this something else has also been neglected never troubles a | 
debater so self-satisfied as our Minister of War, and accordingly | 


he was prepared with a complacent explanation of all the omis- 
sions charged upon his department. 


rifles, he tells us that he is not sure that it would not be quite as 
economical to manufacture new guns of the same class. but the 
new guns are not manufactured in anything like the required 
quantity; and even if it were admitted that either course would 


have been equally advantageous, we are as far as ever from an | 
In truth Sir John Pakington’s 


excuse for having omitted both. 
suggestion was confuted by his own statements. The problem is, 
how to construct, with the greatest despatch and the least ex- 
penditure, the supply of guns without which our Navy is almost 
useless ; and Sir John Pakington does not tell us that he can produce 
the new guns as fast as he could convert the old, and he does tell 
us that the saving, by adopting the Palliser method, would be at 
any rate 150/. per gun, a sum not at all insignificant when it has 
to be multiplied by thousands. 
the converted gun would be considerably lighter than its rival, and 
that the armament of our ships might be proportionately increased. 


But, we repeat, the choice between the two plans of arming the | 
? g 


Navy is not the most important matter, so long as the fact remains 
that the Navy is still unarmed. The guns are urgently needed, 
and it is the first duty of the Ministry to see that the necessity is 
supplied ; and only a secondary, though by no means unimportant, 
obligation to see that this is done at the minimum of cost. 

Any semblance of vitality in an apathetic department is a sub- 
ject of congratulation, and we are therefore bound to com- 
pliment Sir John Pakington on his little promise that some 
of the smaller class of guns shali be forthwith taken in hand. 
But the conversion of 32-pounders will not be accepted in 
these times as an adequate discharge of the responsibility 
resting upon those departments to which the arming of the 
Navy is entrusted. As a rule, 7-inch guns are the smallest 
that can be relied on against ordinary ironclads, unless under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances; and it is on the production 
of this class of ordnance that the most energctic action eught to 
be bestowed. And when thus much has been done there will still 
be left enough to tax the energies of more vigorous Ministers than 
we are comnionly blest with. There was much exultation a short 
time ago about the superiority considercdl to be shown by our 
g-inch rifled gun over the huge Rodman smooth-bore that was 
pitted against it; but even if we put out of sight the considera- 
tious by which this apparent victory must be qualified, we cannot 
at any rate forget that the g-inch gun is a rarity in our broadside 
ships, and that the 13-inch pattern is represented at most by soine 
three or four specimens. It is small comfort to believe that the 
best guns we could make could beat the American favourite, so 
long as our ships are armed with weapons that will net bear com- 
parison with either one or the other. 


PICTURES OF TIE YEAR, 

MERICAN landscape-painters, in this respect differing from 
the French, have strong preferences for what is desolate and 
terrible in nature. ‘They illustrate the wildest mountain scenery, 
the falls of Niagara, and even the cold solitudes of the frozen seas. 
They have a tendency to paint the extraordinary and phenomena) ; 
whereas the French take an especial delight in proving that the 
commonest subjects may supply artistic material, and suggest 
artistic ideas. The Americans give proof of greater interest in 
nature, for natural phenomena are interesting to them on their 
own account ; and the American landscape-paiuter, in his admira- 
tion for the natural marvels that attract him, is possessed by a 
noble desire to express his admiration on canvass—a desire which 
has little to do with satisfaction in the display of artistic arrange- 
ments or dexterities. The French painter, on the other hand, 
is more purely artistic in his ideas, and any subject, however un- 
promising, is welcome to him if only it aflord an opportunity for 
the exercise of his functions as an artist. ‘The American paints 
reat facts of nature; the Frenchman paints his own sentiments. 
Both schools are valuable in the world of art, because both the 
great facts of nature and the most delicate sentiments of a land- 
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seape-painter are worth painting, and we should be sorry to gee 
either of these schools absorbed in the other. It is evident how- 
ever, that the French principle is artistically the more advanced 
principle of the two, because art, in art, has always a stead 
| tendency to predominate, and in the most advanced sched 
becomes the sole purpose of the painter. 

Mr. William Bradford, in his picture “Crushed by Icebergs,” 
has illustrated American ideas very forcibly. Of all regions in 
the world, the Arctic regions are the least convenient for a sketch. 
ing ground. The intense cold is not the only inconvenience; the 
icebergs, which are the rock scenery of the region, are per etually 
| changing their positions, and the colouring, though, we believe, 
in nature exquisitely beautiful, is not of a quality very favour. 
able to the exigencies of painting. The mere brilliance of the 
| white, and the quantity of it, are enough of themselves to create 
| great difficulties for the painter, and the monotony of beautiful 
biues and greens in ice-fracture, though it strikes us as anything 
but a defect in nature, may not be very manageable in art. It js 
not too much to say that any farm or village of ordinary preten- 
sions to the beautiful or the picturesque is a better place to stud 
| in than Duliin’s Bay or Lancaster Sound. And yet, from a loye 
| of the extraordinary and terrible in nature, Mr. William Bradford 
| leaves the rich temperate regions of the United States, where 
| natural beauty exists in illimitable profusion, and devotes himself. 
for months to the study of a frozen sea. There may, it is true, 
| have been another motive besides the study of the sublime, 

Artists, in these days, when not especially celebrated for the 

quality of their work, endeavour to attract attention by novelty of 
| subject, and it may be worth while to pay several visits to the 
| Arctic regions or the Rocky Mountains merely to obtain in the 
| public journals, what we are now giving to Mr. Bradford, a few 
| sentences of more minute and careful criticism than is usually 
| bestowed upon the productions of the landscape-painter. 
| It is nota bad picture, and yet not to our feeling a desirable 
‘one. Under a dark greenish sky, with some dull fragments of 
| cloud, warmest near the horizon, we have an expanse of floe with 
large bergs risizug out of it. There are two abandoned whalers, 
oue near at hand, which the crew are leaving, another about two 
miles off, on fire. These have been “ crushed by icebergs ”—that 
| is, not crushed as ships may sometimes have been between great 
bergs that meet in collision, when neither ship nor crew are ever 
more heard of, but so squeezed by the pack that the iuternal 
| timbers are wrenched and broken beyond remedy. This whaler 
still looks substantial enough, and would afiord shelter so long as 
she remained on the ice, but when the ice floats southward and 
melts in the warmer sca, this ship will sink, so the crew are 
leaving her now. ‘The warm colouring of her timbers has been of 
ereat value to Mr. Bradford, who has also made what he could of 
the icebergs with their fine cerulean shadows and green trans- 
parencies, 

A few pictures in the French Exhibition remain to be noticed. 


| There was an admirable little Meissonnier, the most periect repre- 


sentation of the master we ever saw in England. It is called 
“The Smoker's Reverie,” and is a study of a single figure sitting 
by a window, in the state of tranquil beatitude that none but 
smokers know. The face is really marvellous, the eyes hardly 
visible, yet so entirely suggested that we not only believe we see 
them, but are struck by their expression. Another of the small 
French pictures that surprise us by the combination of really high 
finish with apparently easy execution is Duverger’s “ Young 
Shaver.” A little boy is seated on a chair, his chin lathered, 
another little boy shaving him with a razor. The minor details of 

furniture ave introduced with the skill usual in pictures of this 

class. Behind a little girl ina red petticoat is a low cupboard 

with two bottles, a candlestick, and a blue jug, which, as a quiet 

study of stili life, have not often, on that scale, been surpassed. 

M. J. G. Vibert, in his illustration of Lafontaine’s “ La Cigale et la 

Fourmi,” represents the cicada by a minstrel in green holding a 

guitar, and the ant by a fat monk in brown with a statf, and geese 

behind his back. We doubt the propriety of selecting a monk to 
| yepresent the ant, considering that monks in general have not been 

a class of persons very remarkable for industry, though they have, 
it is true, usually proved the possession of much foresight in 
arrangements for their own personal well-being. The unfortunate 
minstrel is now suffering bitterly from the cold (the snow 1s on 
‘the ground), because he has passed his summer in singing. Here 
again, however, we may object to the moral which the painter 
aitempts to convey. Human singers often make a very good thing 
of sinzing, whatever cicadas do, and the imprudence of translating 
Lafontaine’s fable in this human way is that it is too suggestive 
of comparisons as to the profitableness of professions. Latoutaine, 
with his animals, kept clear of this, and we cannot admit that 
the painter has been so successful as the poet. The picture 1s 
admirably painted, however, and in this respect was remarkable 
even in the choice little Exhibition where it appeared. We were 
less pleased with the “ Daphnis and Chloe” of the same artist, 
which was not so easy or elegaut in workmanship. , » 

Amongst the pastoral subjects, Schenck’s “ Bearnese Shepherd 

| interested us because he had a remarkable picture in the Salon of 
1866. We like this artist less, however, when he works on @ 
smaller scale. here is something like coarseness in his manner, 
which in large pictures is not objectionable, but which becomes 50 
in works of cabinet size. We said last year that Schenck and Otto 
Weber, though far inferior to Ltosa Bonheur in point of notovety, 
were very nearly her equals in ability. This would hold true of 
| Weber always, whether he works on large or small canyasses; but 
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sees works Schenck is no doubt still far inferior to Rosa Bon- 
heur, who has the art of adapting herself to every variety of size. 
‘A description of « sheep-picture is not likely to be interesting ; 
some of our readers may remember this one when we say that it 
‘no up, some indication of sheep in the distance, mounta 
away from them, s shepherd spinning with a 

y ns contributed one of the scenes of classical family lite tor 
cates be is known. _The scene is laid undera square-pillared Pom- 
peian canopy with vines hanging, walled on two sides between the 

illars to within a yard of the roof, the wall covered with 
Pom eian paintings on a red ground. | The personages are a lady 
and her maid, with a family of six small children variously 
upied and pretty enough in their nudity. It is a picture of the 
cas class as “ Le Coupable,” which many readers will know by 
the engraving, and, though lacking the point of that picture, is not 
inferior to it in workmanship. — It is entitled “ Le Jeu de l’Orca.” 
Valerio’s “ Musicians of ‘Teigne” attracted our attention less 
from its own merit than from our recollections of Valerio’s labours 
gs an aquafortist. He has devoted great labour to illustrate the 
picturesque Danubian populations, and is an authority on all those 
yisible external things which an artist sees better than any other 
traveller. Valerio renders character with great skill, especially 
the noble air of some wild Oriental castes ; but his habit of study- 
ing single figures and groups less for their completeness as pictures 
than from interest in their individual persons has not greatly de- 
veloped the picture-making faculty, and it seems likely that 
studies by Valerio will always have a more genuine value than his 
ictures. 
F Adolphe Schreyer’s “ Horses Escaping from a Fire” is one of 
the artist’s well-known incidents of equine life. Four horses are 
rushing together at a rail, a grey horse, saddled, is galloping to- 
wards the foreground, buildings are on fire in the distance, a brown 
horse has fallen on the grass. ‘The energetic manner of the painter 
corresponds with his choice of subject, and the picture may move 
spectators who love horses well enough to sympathize with them 
in the more terrible circumstances of their existence. It is very 

ainful to such persons to reflect on the horrible agonies of fear and 

odily torture which their favourites so often have to endure, in 
burning stables, in war, in shipwreck, and under the knife of the 
teacher of anatomy. 

Another French painter, whose manner is the mannerism of the 
picturesque, is Isabey. The “Scene at a Sea-side Village” is a 
good example of this. In a wet uneven street, badly paved, with 
water flowing down in a gutter in the middle, the artist has found 
the various tints he wants, the grays, the rich browns, the orange 
and red in touches and patches. ‘There are white chalk cliffs, too, 
at the end of the street, and fishermen are pushing a boat up. 
The spray dashes against the base of the cliff. 

The richness of the Academy and the French Exhibition has led 
us to postpone our notice of the Water-colour Societies longer than 
we could have wished. Mr. Burne Jones was decidedly strong 
this year—strong especially in his remarkable system of colour- 
ing, which may now be supposed to have reached its full develop- 
ment. One of his contributions was “ Theophilus and the Angel,” 
a legend of the martyrdom of St. Dorothea :— 

As Dorothea was passing from her judges to the place of execution, Theo- 
hilus, Protonotary, asked her “ why she would throw away the joys of this 
ife for one of which no man was certain”; and she answering that she 

should that day be with her Bridegroom in the Garden of Paradise, he bade 

im some of the fruits and roses of that same garden, But after her death 

as he was returning to the courts of law, there met him on the threshold an 

angel, bearing a basket of fruit and flowers, who, saying, “My sister 

Dorothea sends these to thee from the place where she now is,” vanished. 

a pondering all this, came at last to the true belief, and in it 
Jed. 

Amongst the landscapes we especially noticed a fresh-looking 
one by Mr. G. I]. Andrews, “ The Fille Field, from the Lendal’s 
Ely, Norway.” It had a green grassy foreground, out of which 
stood several rocks, and on this about eighty yards off a red chalet 
with beautiful purple shadows cast under its eaves. There was a 
glacier in the valley below, and a high line of snow at the top 
of the picture, with two elevations in it, snowy hills, but not 
peaks. What pleased us in this unpretending work was chiefly its 
directness as a study, and its good management of pale colour. Mr. 
Alfred Hunt gave fresh proof of his ability and peculiarity in 
mannerism in the study rather oddly entitled “ Nov. 11, 1 P.M.” 
It was a low rocky hill-side seen from a height, a small blue stream 
winding at the base of the hill. In the distance to the right was 
@ tower, and above the tower a distant hill. Above the stream, 
and between the spectator and the low rocky hill, was a double 
rainbow, the second bow very slight. There was a rough fore- 
ground with a man and dog coming down a slope of débris, and 
some late autumn plants. The scene was probably Welsh, and the 
execution was remarkable for great subtlety. 

Other pictures which we had marked for notice were “ Noontide 
on the Locky ” by Alired Newton, “Spring in the Highlands” by 
Basil Bradley, “Charles Surface selling the Portraits of his 
Ancestors” by Lamont, “Cupid and Psyche” by Burne Jones, 
“Cleve Mill” and a “ Deserted Colliery ” by Boyce, “ Fisherman 
and Boy ” and “Subject from Miss Thackeray’s ‘ Village on the 
Clift? ” by Walker, &c., and several works in the institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours, of which perhaps the most remarkable 
Carl Werner's “ Thebes,” thus described by him in the 

ogue :— 


On the right bank of the Nile, between Karnak and Luxor, there are the 
ruins of a smaller temple. In the court of it, sitting in a semicircle, were a 
number of idols of green marble (serpentine) called Pachtas, the Goddesses 
of Destiny. Of these a few still remain, as represented in the picture, sternly 
looking down, as if contemplating their own sad destiny to sit there in 
eternity. A dimple of water from the overflowing Nile is at their feet, and 
an Ibis, the bird of Egypt, stands near it, whilst a few jackals run over the 
banks of the river. On the other side of the Nile the plain of Thebes ex- 
tends with the Ramseum (a temple ruin) and the Memnon colossus. The 
Lybian range of mountains closes the horizon, Loneliness and silence pre- 
vail, and add to the grandeur of this imposing wilderness, and seeing these 
fierce idols sitting there you think them a Grim Committee. 


RACING IN SUSSEX, 

bhp last day at Goodwood was certainly not the least interest- 

ing of the four. Camellia, one of the worst animals in train- 
ing, at last succeeded in winning a race at the mature age of five 
years, the handicapper having admitted her into the Duke of 
Richmond's Plate with the lenient weight of 6st. Lord Ronald 
gave the winner 2 st. 12 lbs. and was only beaten by a head, but 
Staghound and Elfeta, once known as the Sister to Cambuscan, 
performed very indifferently. Elfeta as a two-year-old bid 
fair to be very speedy, but she has grown narrow and light, 
and has evidently no staying power whatever. Banditto beat 
Innerdale at even weights cleverly, and then twenty-five went 
to the post for the race of the day, the Chesterfield Cup. 
There was quality as well as quantity among the compe- 
titors, for Ostreger, Moulsey, Sultan, and Klarinska ran, and 
among those animals specially devoted to handicaps were Thalia, 
Wolsey (both in at most favourable weights), Life Guardsman, 
&e, This was the last appearance of Ostreger in England, and 
never did the old horse run more brilliantly, for he had everything 
beaten a hundred yards from home, and cantered in under his 
gst. four lengths in front of Moulsey. Last year Ostreger was 
second to Broomielaw, and the winning weight was the same on 
each occasion. This was a great triumph for the heavy weights, 
and an appropriate farewell on the part of Ostreger to the Eng- 
lish Turf. The Austrians may be congratulated on the judgment 
shown by their representatives in the purchase of Ostreger, and. 
the price, three thousand guineas, must be regarded as very much 
below his real value. Moulsey, who is now working into his 
second hundred of races run, could not give Ostreger 6 lbs. for the 
year, and Thalia, who was reported to have been tried very highly 
with Tibthorpe, ran as usual a thorough jade. Twenty-four two- 
year-olds started for the Nursery—rather unwisely fixed imme- 
diately after the Chesterfield Cup—but, take them all together, 
they were a very moderate lot. The victory fell to Paul Jones, 
by Buccaneer, a sire who is rapidly attaining 4n eminent position, 
and whose stock are possessed of great speed. John Leech, Cotytto, 
and Kingsland were perhaps the best-looking of the runners, and 
a word must be said in praise of the riding of Quince, who is 
becoming a very proficient light weight. The March Stakes 
produced a splendid race between the first four, who were 
only separated from each other by short heads. It was a 
very fine point between the Duchess and Ines in the Nassau 
Stakes, but the 5 lbs. penalty carried by the latter just turned 
the scale. John Davis was sure to be beaten by the colt 
by Rataplan out of Amanda, after the running in the Hunting- 
don Cup, and the latter stayed well over this very severe course, 
one of the most trying Queen’s Plate courses in the country. 
In looking back at the running of the week we must again 
repeat that there was a great falling off in its quality. We 
have been accustomed to look back to the Goodwood week as 
decisive of many doubtful and difficult questions both about past 
and future racing. There, spurious pretensions to superiority have 
been scattered to the winds; there, the chaff has been winnowed 
from the wheat, and phantom favourites have been relegated 
to obscurity. But this year, and especially about two-year-olds, 
whom after Goodwood we can generally assort in something like 
their right places, we are no wiser than we were before. The 
two-year-old races were particularly tame and uneventful. The 
only horses who ran with much chance of assuming a prominent 
position in the three-year-old races of 1868 are Rabican and 
‘Tregeagle. The former is a fine big colt, and has improved 
already since the spring, and will improve much more. But he 
had nothing to beat in the Findon Stakes, Vale Royal occupying 
second place, and Vale Royal has no pretensions to first-class 
form. ‘Tregeagle beat The Parson and Formosa, but the latter 
was out of form entirely, and The Parson is but moderate, 
as was shown earlier in the day by his only defeating 
Painshill by a neck. A good deal was thought at the time 
of Banditto’s victory over Europa, but from subsequent run- 
ning we should question whether Banditto is more than a 
second-class horse. Of the fillies, Athena of course deserves first 
notice; but, though wonderfully fast, it is certain that she cannot 
stay, and we shall be surprised if Idalia does not turn out the 
best of those that ran during the week. On the whole, how- 
ever, We saw no two-year-old form at Goodwood as good as we 
have seen earlier in the year at other meetings, so that one of the 
specialities of the week—the introduction, namely, of one or more 
of the crack two-year-olds of the season—was this year wholly 
wanting. Nor when we look at the running of the three-year- 
olds are we much enlightened as to them. Vauban, it is true, 
won his races easily enough, but he had very little to beat. 
Regalia is manifestly unequal to the Cup course, and so there 
were only Tynedale and a colt of Lord Glasgow's to be disposed 
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of. It must be remembered also that it was one of the slowest 
Cup races ever run. His two other victories were mere canters 
away from opponents of no mark; and the only fact to be 
gleaned from his performances is that his friends are well satisfied 
with the state of his legs) The Palmer could make no sort of 
fight against Julius over a mile, and D’Estournel ran rather more 
kindly than usual, and there is nothing further to say. 

Brighton is very much a réchauffé of Goodwood, only it is a far 
inferior course; there are ten times as many pickpockets (and 
every facility is offered to induce them to honour the meeting with 
their presence), and people dress dowdily, and not splendidly. 
Still the Brighton people are liberal enough in the matter of added 
money, but as they will have eight races a day when six would be 
amply sullicient, the plating element of course predominates. 
There was a sensation in the Fifteenth Biennial, for Van Amburgh 
was easily beaten by Trocadero, who was in receipt of 3 lbs. only. 
It is true that Mr. Fleming’s horse looked by no means well, and 
was scarcely able to gallop at all in his preliminary exercise ; but, 
allowing for all that, we believe the real truth is that he is 
only formidable in moderate company. A field of ten ran for 
the Brighton Stakes, the most noticeable absentee being Tyne- 
dale. Jezebel was as favourably weighted as at Goodwood, 
and ran just as wretchedly. Pintail and Vigorous were 
deserving of no confidence; the Vixen colt has not improved 
in his running, but rather grows worse; and, in fine, the race was 
left to Knight Errant, Mandrake, and Cheltenham, not a very 
illustrious trio to contest the principal stake of the week. At 
the end Knight Errant won cleverly from Count Batthyany’s 
horse. In the last race of the day Tumbler, 3 years, 7 st. 11 lbs., 
was only beaten a neck by Troublesome, aged, 8 st. 4 lbs., which 
we regard as a most meritorious performance, particularly when it 
is remembered how much work Lord Vivian’s horse has already 
done this season, Wednesday was the Cup day—there is a 
Cup day now at every meeting throughout the country. The 
peculiarly distinctive feature of Cup days appears to be that you pay 
double for everything you want. As the inhabitants of Brighton are 
never at any time remarkable for any reluctance to demand fair 
remuneration for the supply of bodily comforts, a stranger is sure to 
have a particularly vivid recollection of its grand race day. Con- 
sidering that the weather was miserable in the extreme, and the 
racing on a par with the weather, there was little gratification in 
giving twopence for a Daily Telegraph or a Sporting Life, or in 
finding that the price of prawns was suddenly raised one-third. 
The prawn is perhaps the one great attraction of Brighton that 
makes up for many miseries of bad hotels, incessant Ethiopian 
melodists, and innumerable beggars. It is very hard, then, that an 
extra tax should be levied on this small solace simply because 
Lecturer has arrived in Brighton to run for a piece of plate, 
especially when Lecturer is quite unfit to gallop half a mile. 
The fact is that these grand days at country meetings are 
an utter sham, and the attempt to get up contests amongst 
Cup horses every week in the summer is absoiutely impos- 
sible when we consider how few Cup horses there are in 
training. Seven ran at Brighton on Wedusesday, but what 
manner of animals were they? Lecturer, altogether out of condi- 
tion, and scarcely able to raise a gallop; Harpenden, intended to 
make the running for him; Dalby, the mere wreck of his former 
self; Tynedale, an ambitious aspirant for Cup honours, but hardly 
worthy of them; Regalia, tried at Goodwood, and found wanting ; 
Dalesman, looking by no means what he was at Ascot; and 
Moulsey, the evertresh and evergreen. Against such competitors, 
either unequal or unfit, the work to be done by the last-named 
was not difficult. He had the race in hand at any part of it, and 
could have won by a quarter of a mile. He beat Tynedale so 
much further than Vauban did at Goodwood, that the latter’s 
victory is by no means so brilliant a performance as it appeared to 
be at first. 

Thursday was devoted to the Brighton Race Club, and to 
the benetit of some lucky wine merchant, seemg that nine 
dozen of claret had to be purchased by winners at ninety 
shillings a dozen. ‘The Committee of Management issued the 
best programme in their power, we have no doubt, and we hope 
they were amused by it. We found two or three things worthy 
of notice, one of them being that Confederate bids fuir to become 
a second Ostreger in the matter of winning under heavy weights. 
Redcap had nothing to beat for the Club Stakes, though Violent 
had the advantage of Fordham’s riding. In the next race, 
however, Fordham was off on Gladiator before the others had 
done arranging their reins, and it was a real wild-goose chase 
after him. Otherwise Confederate, with about 13 st. on his back, 
would have very nearly beaten him, for the winner was tiring very 
fast at the finish. Veda beat Speculum in the Ninth Biennial, but 
probably she will not beat him again. Speculum had a long lead 
tor three-fourths of the distance, and we fancy that Daley made too 
sure of the race. To keep up the series of surprises, See-saw 
and Contempt, who ought to have been pretty near to each 
other on sulle form, were both easily beaten by Philosopher 
{who ran second to Contempt on Tuesday), and Vedar, who 
was brought out a second time, was a goud second, and displayed 
evident partiality for the hill. Philosopher was receiving nine 
— from Contempt and twelve from See-Saw, to which most 
ikely his success must be attributed. 

The week was wound up by two days’ racing at Lewes, 
favoured by lovely weather, and on one of the most perfect 
courses in England. The correctness of the running in the 


Steward’s Cup at Goodwood was confirmed here by the victory of | 


Indian Star (Tibthorpe’s trial horse) over Sultan; and Challen 
beat the Amanda colt (since named Goodwood) so cleverly 
the Queen’s Plate that his reputation for staying is firmly estab. 
lished. He is somewhat deficient in speed, but is so sound and 80 
thoroughly game that he will be well adapted for long-distance 
races. On Saturday one of the most extraordinary incidents ever 
witnessed in racing happened. Fourteen went to the post for the 
Lewes Grand Handicap, including Rama, Julius, Miss Have] 
and the Lizard. After they had proceeded about a quarter of 
mile, six out of the fourteen suddenly pulled up and retraced their 
steps, it having been discovered that they were going the wron 
course. The remaining eight came on by themselves and finished 
a mock race, Mandrake coming in first. Five out of the six who 
were pulled up were taken back only to the point where they had 
left the true course, and raced home together, Pearl Diver being 
the conqueror of this second batch and Julius second. One only 
went back absolutely to the starting-post and commenced the race 
de novo, traversing the whole exteut of the correct course. his 
was Pirate Chief, and probably he would have been adjudged the 
winner, had he not passed the judge’s box at » moment when it was 
vacant of that official. There was no objection raised to the fact 
that Pirate Chief, alone out of the fourteen, had run the complete 
course from start to finish, but it was held that a horse hag 
no claim to a race unless the authorized judge is duly in his 
place to testify to his having passed the winning-post. There are 
cases on record in which the authorities have supported a con- 
trary conclusion ; but we suppose that the decision on this occa- 
sion is to be regarded as a final settlement of the question. The 
only horse who had any sort of claim to the race being thus dis- 
qualified, the stewards had no alternative but to order it to be 
run over again. Only eight appeared the second time, Rama, 
Julius, and Miss Havelock being all absentees, and the result was an 
easy victory for old Pearl Diver, who was burdened with the ve 
lenient weight of 6st. 6 lbs. This was an unfortunate termination 
for the principal race of the meeting, and it is extraordinary how 
some of the jockeys, who were bred and trained at Lewes, could have 
made such a mistake. For strangers there is an excuse, for the 
course is not very definitely worked out ; but before another year 
the posts will probably be so placed that nothing of the kind can 
happen again. The moderate quality of the runners in the Good- 
wood Nursery was shown by Paul Jones, the winner there, being 
beaten easily in the similar contest at Lewes by Pretty, a filly of 
unquestioned mediocrity. The County Cup, as last year, was won 
by a two-year-old, Léonie on this occasion rivalling the perform- 
ance of D’Estournel, The Duke of Hamilton’s beautiful filly won 
without difficulty from Volunteer, Chepstow, Orion, and Speculum, 
Orion thoroughly disgraced himself, and See-Saw gained no fresh 
reputation by making a dead heat with Ninny in the Sussex Stakes, 
though he won the deciding heat easily enough. On the whole, 
if during the last fortnight we have been introduced to no new 
two-year-olds of distinction, we have at any rate seen the preten- 
sions of some who had achieved a measure of fame effectually dis- 
posed of. And if we have witnessed nothing very brilliant on the 
part of the three-year-olds, we have seen with great satisfaction 
the fine performances of the old horses, such as Ostreger, Moulsey, 
and Confederate. And we think it a legitimate matter for con- 
gratulation that we have still animals in training who are an 
effectual answer to the taunt that after a year or two's work our 
racers are good for nothing. 


REVIEWS. 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 

ig is a great mistake not to know when to stay your hand. The 

volume of essays called the Church and the World, edited by 
Mr. Orby Shipley, had as much success as such collections usually 
have; not quite equal to that of Zssays and Reviews, but more 
than that obtained by several publications of the same date, repre- 
senting the sentiments of co schools among us. The book took 
what is called a bold and decided line. It advanced a number of 
things which were said to be honest, or logical, or unflinching. 
its papers were written with ability, and some of them with much 
force and cleverness; and though its general tone could not be 
mistaken, its writers were not all of them “ Ritualists.” Ac- 
cordingly, as we may see from the cullection of judgments upon 
it appended to the present volume, and selected with amusing 
impartiality from the most opposite criticisms, it attracted a good 
deal of notice. It was a godsend to the Record and its allies ; and 
it somehow or other managed to get itself presented to Convo- 
cation. This success, the editor tells, has encouraged him to 
prepare a second series of essays on “ Questions of the Day ; 
but success does not always encourage wisely, and it does 
not seem to us to have been a good counsellor in the present 
instance. ‘The second series is what the first, on the whole, was 
not—heavy and dull; and it has not the advantage of novelty. Of 
course it is full of the strong views and language of the school 
which it represents; but the writers of this school have said all 
it says before, and many of them have said all that is here said 
much better. ‘Ibe editor informs us that “ it has been considered 
advisable that the subjects discussed in the second series should 
treated by authors distinct from those who contributed to the 


. The Church and the World: Essays on Questions of the Day in 1867. 
Second Series. By Various Writers. Edited by the Kev. Orby Shipley, 
M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1867. 
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” Unless a party is very rich in writers, this was not wise. 
There are some considerable names in this series, but we have 
certainly had the best writers first. The effect of Mr. Shipley’s rule 
has been to increase his array of contributors, but it certainly has 
not increased the weight or the interest of what he has given us. 

A volume which professes for its object to contribute to the 
solution of some of the “Questions of the Day” ought to be put 
together with some, consideration of the preliminary inquiry, how 
it is to contribute to their solution. The questions to which 
this collection of essays confines itself are of limited range ; it 
attempts to solve a certain number of religious questions of one 

ticular type, by recommending the adoption of certain very 
itive doctrines, practices, and views of life, alleged to be the 
necessary and unavoidable consequences of that agreement with 
the universal Church which the Church of England professes. 
This is a fair matter for argument and proof. The things which 
the Ritualists say are no doubt au astonishment and scandal to 
the common mind; but then their very allegation is that we are 
all utterly wrong, steeped in the grossest ignorance, and slaves to 
every conceivable mistake and corrupt custom. And the positions 
in which they land us, as the result of their views of Christianity 
and reformation, are somewhat startling, and suggest the inquiry 
whether those who hold them can believe that till the last few 
ears there has ever been anything deserving the name of religion 
in England. Bat for all that, it is conceivable that the Ritualists 
may be all in the right, and every one else all in the wrong ; and if 
they can prove it, they are welcome. But it ought to be obvious 
to them that they have something to prove; and they ought, if 
they are fair, to acknowledge that in spite of “S. G. 0.” and Lord 
Westmeath, and all the vulgar iguorance and bad manners with 
which they have been assailed, there has been no indisposition to 
give a patient hearing to their arguments, and a patient trial to 
their practical changes. If they have been abused and laughed at, 
they only suffer in company with all who come forward in public, 
either to change things, or to prevent their being changed ; and it 
is their own boast that they have made a great impression on the 
ublic mind, and that their adherents are many, devoted, and 

ily increasing. 

When, then, a volume like the Cherch and the World appears, 
we have a right to look in it for something more than a mere 
manifesto of opinion. We look for argument. That is to say, 
we look for something which shail put the case for Ritualism on 
ground where people who are at any rate not convinced by 
common Ritualist arguments may see the question handled in a 
larger way, with a more compreiensive reference to surrounding 
considerations, and a fuller sense of what are the real objections 
which have to be answered. ‘the early Tractarian movement was 
certainly, at starting, at least as destitute of popular sympathy as 
the modern Ritualist one. It had to meet as strong popular 
prejudices, and as strong arguments from reason and common 
sense. But the Tractarian leaders were men who knew what it 
was to fight a great intellectual battle, and who could take the 
measure of the questions which they handled, and of what they 
had to do, both in destroying and replacing. Whatever their 
success may have been, they felt the force of what was against 
them; they sought for broad and deep foundations for their 
theories ; they appealed with power and originality of thought to 
grounds of reason and experience ; common to all men. We are 
not pronouncing on the value of their reasonings, which was vari- 
ous; but they did reason—they did address themselves to peopie 
who had to be convinced, and who were not likely to be con- 
vinced by mere playing at argument. A book like Mr. Shipley’s 
ought to be such an attempt. Imf there is any use in it, it ought to 
try to touch minds which want something more than the cut- 
and-dry formulas of wrangling which are current with the advo- 
cates or the opponents of Confession, or the “Three Vows,” or 
Symbolism, Of these pretences to argument surely there is no 
want. Any one knows where to find them on either side. But 
in a book with pretensions like this we expect to find such ques- 
tions—not, indeed, discussed without a strong bias, for it does 
not profess that—but discussed so that a person without bias, 
or on the other side, may be introduced to an enlarged view of 
them, may feel that they are in the grasp of writers who, though 
advocates, can look at them on their different sides, and un- 
derstand their real difficulties, and can say something which, 
even to an opponent, remains to be worth thinking about. Unless 
it does this, such an appeal to educated readers as the Church 
and the World appears to be trouble thrown away. 

But, on the whole, we have found it little more than a weari- 
some and prolix reiteration of the commonplaces of the party 
which it represents. There is plenty of what no doubt the writers 
think unanswerable argument. But we look in vain for any ut- 
tempt really to understand the objections of bond fide reasonable 
and temperate opponents, and to grapple with the fact that there 
8 something considerable to be urged against the Ritualists’ view 
of things, and the course which they are so hotly taking. ‘Till 
they understand that there is something to be fairly said against 
them, and that they have astrong case on the other side to answer, 
they are merely beating the air by imaginary victories in argument 
over adversaries whom they do not close with, or so much as touch 

their reasons. Till they tirmly recognise and look in the face 

¢ Whole state of facts in the Church whose authority they so 
glibly claim on their side, and which the y wish to influence, they 
cannot get out of the false position which men must be in who are 
acting on one state of things, and supposing another. Itis undeniable 
that they have worked up certain brauches of inquiry, not very broad 


and comprehensive ones, but still of eager in their place, 
with great care and some learning. They have said some very true 
things, hit some real blots, and suggested some grave topics for 
the consideration both of thinkers and statesmen. They have dealt 
a heavy blow, heavier perhaps than they intended, to the notion 
that the Church ought to stand still, and that it is wrong or 
chimerical nowadays to contemplate great changes such as have 
been in days past. But this is what any revolutionary party 
might do; and they are not above most revolutionary parties in 
seeing clearly what they are driving at, or in doing justice to the 
opposition they meet with. Most of the writers in this volume 
write as if they were absolutely unconscious that there was any 
other side to the case beside their own, and as if all the world 
accepted their view of it; only people are so stupid or so perverse 
that they will not act on what they know and confess, There is a 
tone of exaggeration, guiltless of inquiry and reflection, running 
through it, both in its representations and its reasonings. A 
writer on “ Ritual” starts with the assumption, “ which a devout 
student of Holy Scripture can hardly fail to acknowledge,” that 
“Christ did provide a Liturgy”; and he ends with the flourish 
that Rituelists are in danger from their “weakness and poverty.” 
In the statement of facts there is a narrow taking for granted of 
things which challenge proof at every step. There is a paper 
which describes the “results of the Tractarian movement of 
1833,” results remarkable enough without any aid of exaggera- 
tion, and certainly very imperfectly represented here. The state 
of English religion during the first quarter of the century— 
rather a worn-out subject for declamation, and deserving now to 
be treated with a little more justice and discrimination—is set 
forth in a way which tasks the writer’s powers to bring together 
everything despicable, hollow, and lifeless. The Evangelicals, who 
alone had a “ certain degree of spiritual life,’ “made subjective 
faith the sole criterion of religion,” and “could hardly be held, 
with truth, to be within the Catholic Church.” The “ Hano- 
verian ” Church and State party “made salvation to consist in 
obedience to Acts of Parliament, but utterly disregarded the 
spirituality of the inner life.” Dignitaries of the Church were 
chiefly remarkable for the pluralities they held while living, and, 
as it is oddly said, “ for the immense fortunes which they carried 
to their graves.” One party went by private judgment on the 
Bible and Prayer-Book ; the “ Orthodox ” interpreted them solely 
by Parliamentary Rubrics, and the dicta of Episcopal secretaries. 
And the description proceeds :— 

If there was any morality in the country, it was but little above the teach- 
ing of Aristotle ; if any study of Holy Scripture, it was little more than by 
comparison of Evidences depending on Paley ; if any preaching of God's 
Word, it was sententious, dry, and formal, after the manner of Blair; if any 
faith, it was that of Simeon, who so fatally held rule in Cambridge ; and 
last of all, if there was any kind of zeal, or earnestness, or devotion to God, 
it was wild, reckless, and ungovernable, after the teaching of Wesley. Out- 
side of the two parties which thus caused between them these elements of 
discord, each despising the other, and each striving to obtain predominance 
in the government and the preferments of the Church, there was nothing 
whatever for the true Catholic mind to dwell upon, no authority for faith, 
no source of dogmatic teaching, no consolation or remedy for the sins of 
penitents, no outpouring of loving souls in devotion, no truths which could 
in reality move or reach the heart.—P. 2. 

These blind, dead, wretched people, who lived without true faith, 
without consolation or remedy for their sins, without devotion, 
without any truths that could reach or move the heart, were our 
own fathers and mothers. No doubt they were very different 
from us; we may fairly believe that in some of their differences 
the difference was against them; it may without presumption be 
hoped that we have made some improvement on their ways. But 
a picture like this shows that the writer has as much idea of 
generalizing on a real state of facts, asa child has of drawing a com- 
plicated landscape. It is simply a coarse daub, done for the sake 
of glaring contrast, in which even what is true is valueless for the 
utter indifference shown to other things just as true. Any cause 
must be discredited in the long run by such loose and empty mis- 
statements; the true parallel to them is the way in which the 
Puritans lumped together as dark and dead all Christian ages 
before the Reformation. A great deal is said about Confession, 
about which there are two essays in this volume. Perhaps it is 
worth while repeating the obvious things which have been so 
often said to recommend it: but it would certainly have 
been still more useful to examine dispassionately, and without. 
assuming irreligious or immoral prejudices in the matter, 
what is urged by cautious or even sceptical people against 
tke attempt to make it a necessary and prominent or even com- 
pulsory part of Christian life. Mndless passages more or less 
iavouring it may doubtless be quoted in the most unexpected way, 
even from the least likely authorities. But quoters of authorities 
commonly slur over the consideration of the circumstances to which 
their authority refers, and of the proportion of what they quote 
to other things. The Evangelical Cecil is cited in favour of con- 
fession. But it is obvious that he might fairly and consistently 
have thought it a very good thing in what he thought right 
hands and with his own doctrines; and a very bad thing in 
the hands of those who made it the keystone and leading 
feature of a great sacramental system. Then, the new posi- 
tion of confession in the Ritualist system, and not the mere 
recognition of confession itself, in the English Prayer-Book, 
or by Anglican and Protestant authorities, is the point to 
which the defenders of Ritualism ought to address themselves. 
But we do not see that they keep this point in view. When they 
do, their arguments are oiten those of people who catch at any- 
thing that will tell for a moment, One writer gravely rests a 
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reason for the clergy “ compelling” their flocks to confession, on 
certain averages from the Statistical Society's Journals, which make 
out that one Englishman out of every twenty—in the great towns, 
it is one to every ten, or even five or six—has “ violated the laws of 
his country,” and that, taking as a test the proportion of illegiti- 
mate births, English morality is far below that of Russia, Spain, 
and France ; from which he draws the conclusion that “ beyond 
all question Englishmen are, with perhaps the exception of the 
Swedes, the most immoral and criminal nation in Europe,” and 
that for their immorality “ the Confessional would be,” as it is in 
Spain and France, “an operative and effectual safeguard.” We 
can only say that such arguments for confession are worth about 
as much as Mr. Whalley’s against it. 

If the Ritualists wish to influence the Church and English 
opinion, and in some points they might influence both with ad- 
vantage, they must review their position, and keep a greater 
check on their conventionalities of argument. They are in danger 
of drifting into the position of the Puritans under Elizabeth ; and 
not all the difference of dogmas and traditions will of itself save 
them from that similarity of temper and behaviour which grows 
out of likeness of circumstances and temptations. Ritualism, 
like the Puritanism which Hooker combated, is essentially a 
system of discipline, of which confession is not only an auxiliary, 
but the great and indispensable keystone ; and, like the Puritan 
“Discipline,” it has its strong points and its weak. It is 
strong, because whatever aims seriously and systematically at 
moral improvement always comes with great force in its 
claims. It is weak, because people do not feel certain of 
its effects; because it has a narrow, and sometimes an incon- 
sistent type of goodness; and because it sets up a claim, which 
is precarious and shaky, to divine authority. It puts things 
too high, if its discipline is only one good way out of several, 

rhaps of wider and more general use, sanctioned as lawful in 
the English Church. On the other hand, there is a great dispro- 
portion, which its advocates have never got over, between its 
proofs and its conclusions, if it professes to claim divine institu- 
tion. ‘They appeal to history; but they forget that those who 
appeal to history must take the whole of history into account— 
must consider in what points history, a terribly impartial wit- 
ness, tells against them, as well as for them; what things 
develop into and end in, as well as what they began in and 
were in their first intention. The Ritualist writers make the 
common mistake, in their confident arguing from a certain 
number of undeniable facts, of forgetting that part of the truth 
is not the whole truth; and that the whole truth of theory 
wants the whole truth of fact. If they do not wish to be drawn 
by the irresistible action of events into the mistakes of a party 
which they most dislike, they must be on their guard against 
exaggeration of facts, in those cases where facts make most for 
them; against a very manifest tendency to a ludicrous and 
self-complacent exaggeration of the supposed force of their argu- 
ments; and against the dulness and prolixity which men fully 
persuaded of the truth of their cause, and haying nothing very 
new to urge, are apt to fall into. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S SPANISH PAPERS AND 
MISCELLANIES.* 
JHEN so much tall talk comes over from America, it is 
always the more pleasaut to come across any American 
writer, old or new, who condescends to write straightforward and 
unaffected English. Washington Irving, unless he is already for- 
gotten, is an old friend of most English readers, and we are well 
pleased to meet him again in any shape. One almost wonders 
whether, if he now appeared for the first time, he would win any 
popularity. The chief attraction of Irving must always have been 
the grace and ease of his style, and that grace and ease is as widely 
removed as may be from the style of either the comic or the sen- 
sational writers who are now most in vogue. ‘The highest class of 
subjects and the highest style of composition were doubtless beyond 
him, but all that he writes shows the impress of good sense, good 
taste, and good feeling. ‘The second volume of this collection con- 
tains some youthful writings of Irving’s—ietters written at the 
age of nineteen to a New York paper edited by his elder brother, 
and dealing with the most passing and trivial subjects, the 
theatre, the style of dress, the general manners, of New York 
at that time. ‘Their intrinsic interest has passed away, but they 
are valuable as showing how a young man of natural literary 
talent instinctively wrote at that time. ‘“ Jonathan Oldstyle, 
Gent.” clearly had the Spectator before his eyes; no such model 
would be likely to occur toa young gentleman nowadays, when 
young ladies have been known to decline all acquaintance with 
Sir Roger de Coverley on the ground that “ History is so dry.” 
Of course a young man writing in the character of an old man is 
not perfectly successful; but the real value of the thing is that a 
ty man writing at New York sixty-five years ago, and bound 
the nature of his subject to write something striking and funny, 
chose, or rather instinctively fell into, a style of fun of so quiet a 
kind. There is not the faintest approaching shadow either of 
sensation or of the grand style ; on the other hand there is nothing 
of stilted or over-acted seutentiousness. The whole thing is the 
merest trifle, but it is the sort of straw which shows which way 
the wind blows, and, as such, it was worth preserving. 

* Spanish Papers and other Miscellanies, hitherto Unpublished or Un- 
collected. By Washington Irving. Arranged and Edited by Pierre M. 

Irving. 2 vols, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1866, 
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The title of “Spanish Papers,” applied to the larger part of 
the contents of the first volume, is somewhat deceptive. We at 
once began to think of researches like those of Mr. Prescott and 
Mr. Motley; our thoughts at once flew off to Simancas and Mr. 
Bergenroth. Was Washington Irving, too, doomed to become a 
posthumous prey to Dr. Doran and the Duke of Manchester? But 
we have here nothing in the world but the so-called “Chronicles” 
of the conquest of Spain by the Mahometans, and of its re. 
conquest by the Christians. Some portions are reprints, others are 
selections from what seems to be a vast mass of manuscript of the 
kind which Irving left behind him. The editor asks his readers 
to bear in mind that these papers or Chronicles never received the 
final revision of the author. We are certainly not going to 
quarrel with them on that score; they are very pleasant reading 
as they are, and the objections which we have to make to them 
were not likely to be removed by any further revisions of the 
author. Irving knew thoroughly well how to tell a story, but he 
did not care so much as he ought to have cared whether the sto 
which he had to tell was true or false. Now Irving's Spanish 
Chronicles are tales so pleasantly told that crowds of readers no 
doubt read them, either accepting them as matter of fact, or alto- 
gether careless whether they are matter of fact or not. But a 
reader who has the faintest glimmerings of criticism in him must 
instinctively ask, Is this true or false? Is it certain or uncertain ? 
Am I, in short, reading history or romance? And the answer is a 
rather unpleasant one. Ile is reading something which is neither 
legitimate history nor legitimate romance, but which, to speak the 
plain truth, is romance unfairly putting on the garb of history. 
Historical romance is another matter; we have always held that 
historical romance, written according to certain very obvious 
canons, is not only a perfectly legitimate kind of writing, but may 
be made a really useful handmaid to history. And even when an 
historical romance is utterly inaccurate and misleading, still, if people 
are misled by it, it is very much their own fault. We do not 
defend the absurdities and contradictions of Ivanhoe; still many 
of them are so outrageous that any one who has a child’s, or even 
a passman’s, knowledge of chronology and history could set them 
right for himself. No one who can count ought to be led away 
into thinking that the son of a man who was present at Stamford- 
bridge could have been living in the time of Richard the First, 
Few people, we trust, are so ignorant as to believe that anybody, 
especially Righard the First, was grandson either of William 
Rufus or of Eadward the Confessor. When, however, Irving makes 
one of his heroes come to a Dominican convent in the ninth cen- 
tury, the mistake is quite as gross, but the general reader is not so 
likely to be able to set it right. The sum is just as easy to do, 
but the reader is less likely to have the figures ready to begin the 
sum. <A reader, even an intelligent reader, who is unpvractised 
in historical criticism, might easily be led to accept these fascinat- 
ing stories as the true record of things which actually happened. 
Such a very slight warning as that with which Irving ended his 
preface could do no good whatever :— 7 


In the following pages, therefore, the author has ventured to dip more 
deeply into the enchauted fountains of old Spanish chronicle, than has 
usually been done by those who, in modern times, have treated of the eventful 
period of the Conquest; but in so doing, he trusts he will illustrate 
more fully the character of the people and the times. He has thought proper 
to throw these records into the form of legends, not claiming for them the 
authenticity of sober history, yet giving nothing that has not historical 
foundation. All the facts herein contained, however extravagant some of 
them may be deemed, will be found in the works of sage and reverend 
chroniclers of yore, growing side by side with long-acknowledged truths, and 
might be supported by learned and imposing references in the margin. 
Now it certainly was not fair to put forth as history—for, not- 
withstanding this feebl: protest, the unwary would be sure to 
accept it as history—a mass of stories dressed up by Irving him- 
self out of writers who are themselves essentially legendary. 
Unlike Ivanhoe or any other avowed romance, the thing comes 
in the shape of history, and there are not the same means at hand 
to correct it. The chronological confusions of Jvanhve might be 
set right by the list of Kings of England in the Almanac; but 
we cannot so easily lay our hands on any critical examination of 
the mass of legends, Christian and Moslem, which pass for the 
early history of Spain. Irving’s Legends and Chronicles are 
exceedingly pretty to read, but they are just the sort of thing 
which passes the allowed bounds of avowed fiction, and which at 
once tends to break down the eternal barrier between truth and 
falsehood. 

How little Irving understood the true nature of historical 
writing is shown by one of the pieces in the second volume. He 
there reviews himself. He had published “ the Chronicle of the 
Conquest of Granada, from the MSS. of Fray Antonio Agapida.” 
This chronicler was palpably imaginary ; people found it out, and 
so looked on the ook as less worthy of credit than it was. Irving 
was set to defend himself under the guise of reviewing himself— 
an odd and, to say the least, dangerous process. His apology is 
worth extracting; it shows how utterly unable he was to under- 
stand the danger, and worse than danger, of trifling with historic 
truth :-— 

There is, however, another circumstance, by which Mr. Irving has more 
seriously impaired the ex-facie credibility of his narrative. He has pro- 
fessed to derive his materials from the manuscripts of an ancient Spanish 
monk, Fray Antonio Agapida, whose historical productions are represented 
as existing in disjointed fragments, in che archives of the Escurial and other 
conventual libraries. He often quotes the very words of the venerable friar ; 
particularly when he bursts forth in exaggerated praises of the selfish policy 
or bigot zeal of Ferdinand ; or chants,“ with pious exultation, the united 
triumphs of the cross and the sword.” ‘This friar is manitestly a mere fiction 
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August 17, 1867.] 
—s stalking-horse, from behind which the author launches his satire at the 
intolerance of that persecuting age, and at the errors, the inconsistencies, and 
the self-delusions ot the singular medley of warriors, saints, politicians, and 
adventurers engaged in that holy war. Fray Antonio, however, may be 

idered as an incarnation of the blind bigotry and zealot extravagance of 
the “ good old orthodox Spanish chroniclers ;’ and, in fact, his exaggerated 
sallies of loyalty and religion are taken, almost word for word, from the 
works of some one or other of the monkish historians, Still, though this 
fictitious personage has enabled the author to indulge his satirical vein at 
once more freely and more modestly, and has diffused over his page some- 
thing of the quaintness of the cloister, and the tint of the country and the 

«od. the use of such machinery has thrown a doubt upon the absolute 
yerity of his history ; and it will take some time before the general mass 
of readers become convinced that the pretended manuscript of Fray Antonio 
Agapida is, in truth, a faithful digest of actual documents. 


To turn to some of the other “ Miscellanies.” Several of them 
are sketches of the lives of American naval officers who distin- 
uished themselves in the war with Englaud in Madison’s time. 
Written while the war was still going on, their spirit is just what 
should be the spirit of a citizen of one of two kindred nations 
whom circumstances or the errors of their rulers have unhappily 
made hostile to one another. The justice of the American cause 
js of course assumed, but there is not a word which any English- 
men could resent, not a word unbecoming a generous and un- 
willing enemy. On the other hand, there is not a word which 
the most vehement American could have quarrelled with as 
betraying any lack of patriotic feeling or any notion of truckling 
to the foe. Full justice is done to the deeds of brave and honour- 
able men on both sides. ‘These papers ave, ia their way, simply 
models. One most interesting part of this second volume is the 
life of Margaret Davidson, a imost remarkable American girl, who 
died in 1838, when she was not yet sixteen. One hears so much 
of early prodigies that one looks on them with a suspicion verging 
on dislike. But Margaret Davidson was clearly a wonderful girl, 
and one cannot help speculating on what she would have been had 
she lived to become a grown woman. Yet in truth children of 
this sort seem seldom to come to maturity; such excessive pre- 
cocity of thought and feeling commonly wears them out in early 
outh, The memoir of Margaret Davidson was printed in an 
edition of her writings, but it has never before appeared in 
company with any of the writings of Irving himself. It will 
therefore probably be new to most readers. Irving was far 
more at home in writing this touching little biography than in 
reviewing Wheaton’s History of the Northmen. ‘The paper on 
that subject here reprinted is one of that class of reviews which 
make it plain that the reviewer knew nothing of the subject of 
the book reviewed except what he learned from the book itself. 
Irving writes in the most amusingly ab extra way about a people 
who have formed a most important element in our history and in 
our blood. And yet we are not sure that Irving’s state of mind 
was not more wholesome than the fashion which has produced all 
the wearisome balderdash about Vikings and what not with which 
some popular writers have lately sickened us. If he did not know 
much, he was at least ready to learn. One is inclined to smile at 
his account of the Scandinavian language. “ The ancient language 
of the North was preserved in Iceland when exiled from its parent 
countries of Scandinavia.” It is odd to speak of the old tongue as 
being “exiled” from Sweden, Denmark, or Norway, because cir- 
cumstances led it to be far more extensively modified in those 
countries than it was in Iceland. We have here, in fact, applied 
to a sister speech, the old heresy of the Semi-Saxons. The 
following comment sounds queer enough ; it seems so droll to talk 
in this utterly unconscious way of a closely allied tongue, even if 
one cannot oneself speak or understand it; and yet the description 
shows a high state of philological knowledge for 1831, on the 

part of Wheaton, if not on that of Irving :— 

The language in itself appears to have been worthy of this preservation, 
since we are told that “ it bears in its internal structure a strong resemblauce 
to the Latin and Greek, and even to the ancient Persian and Sanscrit, and 
rivals in copiousness, flexibility, and energy, every modern tongue.” 

This was something, thirty-six years back, but no one, even thirty- 
six years back, ought to have written two such passages as the 
following :— 

On the death of Edward the Confessor, King of England, Harold, Srom 
his fleetness surnamed Harefoot, one of the bravest, nobles of the realm, 
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OSWALD OF DEIRA.* 
is great pity when amiable and well-meaning 
mistake amiability and good intentions for poetic fire. No 
amount of nice feeling and retined taste and gentle sympathies can 
atone for lack of the divine spark. ‘This is true of all forms of 
poetic expression, but it is especially true of dramatic poetry. 
Here more than anywhere else brightness and warmth and many- 
sideduess are indispensable. Nice feeling may go a little way in a 
sonnet. In a drama it is impotent and nearly worthless. A drama 
demands size and power, and size and power unhappily do not 
come by wishing for them, nor even by sedulous striving and 
working for them. If Lady Georgiana Chatterton had meditated 
on these things she would certainly have seen that not to her had 
been given the multitude of gifts which dramatic success re- 
quires. [ler mental stock in trade, perfectly adequate for a decent 
novel of a kind, would have appeared even to herself a great deal 
too slender for her undertaking. Above all things, dramatic com- 
position requires intense elastic energy, and energy is the quality 
in which she is least of all abundant. She is sincere in an elegant 
way, at times even mildly fervent, but of vigour, of the irrepres- 
sible vigour of a dramatist, we see not a trace. Even Cadwallon, the 
wicked person of the play, is surely “the mildest-mannered man 
that ever scuttled ship.” Religious talk will at any time soften 
his aspect. When Oswald, his hated enemy, reminds Cadwalion 
of his mother in a rather tame manner, he declares that 
I upon thy countenance can read 
That holy thoughts are not for ever choked ; 
That airs from Paradise can still arouse 
Some faint response within thy barren heart. 
The seed of good remains there. 
Elfrid, also, whom Cadwallon would fain possess, addresses him 
in the same style :— 
No force can make me thine, for I can die ; 
But thou wouldst sufier then a long remorse. 
I sce thou wouldst, fur kindly is thine eye. 
This is the deplorable part of it. In a piece where nobody else 
has any energy, we might at least hope to find some in the ragcal. 
To have a tame rascal, when all the virtuous people are tame too, 
is a grievous thing. This does indeed produce a certain harmony 
of tone throughout the drama, but then, when the tone is tame 
and dull, we should not be displeased by a good strung discord by 
way of relief. When everybody else is so very goad, we should 
be better pleased if the bad persons were uncommonly bad. 
Where there is a superfluity of goodness, one would be thankful 
to have a downright ruffian for a change. Cadwallon gives one 
no severer impression than that of being rather a naughty person 
—a man with no ungovernable violence of passion, but only of a 
slightly ill-regulated mind, who likes to have things rightly if 
possible, but if not, then wrongly, and who no sooner does wrong 
than he repents in a very weak way indeed. After waiting 
through three acts and three-quarters for a climax, until Cadwallon 
has at length screwed up his cowage to the sticking point, and 
fancies he has put Elfrid to death, in a poor bungling manner as 
it eventually appears, it is disappointing to find that even then we 
see no energy, but that the sorry wretch falls on his knees and 
weeps and sobs :— 
Thou must not die! Oh, cruel fate! I'd give 
My lite—ten thousand lives—to save thee now. 
O Elfrid—princess! speak to me once more! 
Speak ! I would suffer tortures could 1 bring 
Thee back to lite! Oh, say! canst thou forgive ? 
She hears me not! her lovely eyes are closed. 


assumed the crown, to the exclusion of Edgar Atheling, the lawful heir. 

It may, by the way, be as well to mention that, though neither 
Harold Hariagra, Harold Hardrada, nor Harold the son of God- 
Wine, was buried at Westminster, yet the real Harold Harefoot 
certainly was, 


At an early hour in the morning of the 14th of October, Odo, Bishop of | 
Bayeux, and bastard brother of the Duke, being the son of his mother | 


Arlette, by a burgher of Falaise, celebrated mass, and gave his benediction 
to the Norman army. He then put a hauberk under his cassock, mounted a 
powerful white charger, and led forth a brigade of cavalry; for he was as 
Teady with the spear as with the crosier, and for his fighting and other 
turbulent propensitics, well merited his suruame of Odo the Unruly. 

Sin it were to belie the Devil, and the mistress of Robert the 
Devil had a better claim to the benetit of this doctrine than the 
mistress of Edward the Fourth, Jishop Odo was the lawful son 
of Arlette by her lawful husband Herlwin of Conteville. We do 
not remember the name Odo the Unruly, though it may of course 
occur somewhere, but surely the Bishop was tar too scrupulous a 
canonist to shed any man’s blood with the spear, however much 
he might do in the way of crushing helmets and heads with his 
mace of iron. It was in fact a pity to reprint this review, which 
simply, like some later writings nearer home, proves that the 
possession of a pleasant narrative style does not qualify a man 
to deal with historical subjects which’ he has not mastered. 


Oh, Eltrid! dearest life! Oh, leave me not! 
{ Weeps and pauses, as if he felt wnwortly to 
approach near her body, 

Oh, lovely saint ! to thee 1 kneel and pray : 

1 cannot jive—and yet | dare not die. 

Forgive—forgive, the wretch who murdered thee ! 

In penitence and woe I'll henceforth live, 

And strive tatone for all that 1 have cone, 

My sainted mother thou hast joined above ; 

O let her intercede for me, and gain 

Thy prayers and thy forgiveness ; that so God 

May pardon my unuitterable crime. 
A man who, after committing a murder, falls on his knees and vows 
he will never do it any more, is surely a poor creature to have 
to support the whole weight of evil ina drama, A draina, if it 
means anything, means action, constant play and inter-play and 
movement of passion. It requires height and strength and variety. 


Cadwallon is the nearest approach to action and strength of 


passion that the play affords, and this, as we see, is the iwiser- 
able ending of him. fe is a man without a backbone of character, 
and though people in the play and he himself also keep telling us 
that he is devoured by a tiery passionate ambition, the impartial 


* Oswald of Deira. A Vrama. 


By Lady Georgiana Chatterton. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1867. 


of Washington Irving, however, though, like other people, he 
rr broke down when he ventured out of his own line, is a writer 
and whose memory America will do well to cherish. He is absolutely 
Mr free from all the faults which have since overspread American : 
“re literature in a greater, and English literature in a lesser, degree. 
But Sentiments everywhere generous and kindly, set forth in a style 
ag? perfectly clear, graceful, and natural, make no small claim to the 

mn grateful remembrance of any country, especially of one _whose 
pre history and literature are still so young as those of the English 
the | beyond the Ocean. 
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reader sees no signs of it. A drama is the development and 
manifestation of character by action. Nobody keeps on telling 
us that Hamlet is the prey to madness, or Othello to jealousy, or 
Iago to we know not what. Character evolves itself. The secret 
of Cadwallon is that he has no character to evolve. There is no 
force within him. If this is the case with the only active person 
in the play, what can we hope or say of the rest? Ilermengarde 
is a sensible and virtuous and kindly old woman, and Elfrid is a 
sensible and virtuous and kindly young woman. Oswald of Deira 
is a type of adevout and gentlemanly young curate, while Swithin 
his friend appears to resemble the lay reader of common life. 
The reader will believe therefore that the local colouring is not 
very strikingly truthful. The quarrelsome inhabitants of England 
in the seventh century were probably a great deal more rude and 
bloody-minded than it would please Lady Georgiana Chatterton 
to think, For she appears to have been indebted to Count 
Montalembert’s Monks of the West for her theme, and we all 
know what excess of rose-pink this eloquent writer throws 
into his pictures of pree-Protestant England. The consequence 
is that Lady Georgiana Chatterton’s Saxons are quite fit for 
any drawing-room in Belgravia. Their phrases, manners, ways 
of thinking and ways of feeling, are all intensely of the nine- 
teenth century. This in itself is a serious drawback to dramatic 
excellence. An attempt at least at local colour is a)ways 
desirable. But, once more, an attempt at passion is the thing 
above all other things desirable. And if the passionate man, par 
excellence, is so little successful as the pitiful Cadwallon, we may 
be sure that the others will not stir us very profoundly, or kindle 
a very keen sympathy. 

There are one or two situations—conventional enough it is true, 
but still situations out of which a little might have been made, 


if the authoress had grasped the merest elements of dramatic | 


composition, There is the scene, for example, where Cadwallon 
offers Elfrid jewels and gold, and all manner of fine things, if 
she will be his. Here, if anywhere, the heroine might have made 
“ an elfort,” as Mrs. Copperfield ought to have done. But not 
even here, in the very crisis of her fate, can the poor soul rise to 
the occasion. Her most passionate appeal does not soar much 
higher than the tone of polite drawing-room remonstrance :— 
O king, 

Think not, think not of me—a queen more fair, 

More worthy of thy conquests, thou wilt tind. 

O listen! for I wish thee well, and feel 

That an thou willest it, thou canst do right. 

Not formed for evil is thy noble brow, 

But tempted thou hast been from early youth, 

By self-indulgence led and lust of power, 

Too great for good or ill o’er many lands, 

I will not fear thee, but will pray that thou 

Mayst choose the right, and e’en be happy too. 
Then follow the lines which we have already quoted, compliment- 
ing the villain on his kindly eye. In the same weak manner she 
continues :— 

No cruel heart hast thou, that gloats on grief ; 

Ambition dire, and love of greed, have led 

Thee oft in war to slaughter many men ; 

And yet they tell me that thou still dost shrink 

From sight of pain, and once thou stooped’st to raise 

A fallen foe, and bound his bleeding wounds, 

And o'er the battle-field into thy tent 

Didst bear him in thine arms. Have pity now 

As thou hadst pity then, and I will pray 

That God will bless thy life. 
That is all. It is unnecessary to say that this makes not the 
slightest impression. Now if we may judge from his general 
conduct, Cadwallon was a chicken-hearted person who, if Elfrid 
had really shown a little spirit, and opened her mind to him, 
would have been only too happy to let her marry anybody she 
liked, proviced her choice did not fall upon himself. However 
she missed her opportunity. Cadwallon replies in some middling 
lines, during which we are hoping that Elfrid will pluck up spirit, and 
overwhelm him with scorn or hate or energy of some kind. Perhaps 
our hopes would have been fulfilled. Perhaps she did pluck up 
spirit, and was burning to wither him up with a fiery storm of 
passion. We shall never know for certain. For the stage direction 
informs us that Cadwallon, having finished his middling lines, 
“calls Swain to conduct her back to Queen Hermengarde; she 
endeavours to speak, but he will not listen. He returns to the 
tables where the jewels are and frowns darkly. rit [sic] Swain 
and Elfrid.’ A more lame and impotent conclusion to what 
ought to have been the most impressive and passionate scene in 
the drama could scarcely have been devised or imagined. We 
do not, indeed, mean to say that this is not the most impressive 
and passionate scene in the play. Perhaps it is so, Knowing this, 
the reader may conjecture the calibre of the rest. 

There is another scarcely less thrilling scene. Oswald and 
Swithin are going to rescue Elirid from her imprisonment in the 
hands of the bad Cadwallon. Talking the matter over in the dark, 
they soon come on to theirfavourite theme, on which they discourse 
somewhat too much as the pets of a Young Men’s Christian 
Association would talk on a Sunday afternoon. Swithin leads 
away from Cadwallon to the immortality of the soul in a rather 
abrupt, but still an effective, manner. Oswald jumps at the 
subject 

Aye; it is strange that even these fear death— 
Men who believe that death is but the end 

Of all, annihilation of the mind : 

And yet, as Socrates of old once said, 

Do not ali men enjoy that sleep the most 

That is most like to death—the dreamiess sleep, 


—= 

When they can neither see nor comprehend ; 

While all their senses in oblivion rest, 

To all impressions dead. 5 

SWITHIN. 
This fear alone, 

Experienced by unthinking men, should prove 

That human souls must live for evermore 

Through countless ages, and exist in woe, 

Or never-ending joy. 

OSWALD. 
Wherein that joy 

Consists, and what it means, doth sore perplex 

The unconverted heart, still unconvinced 

Of inborn sin ; such as can ne’er discern 

The use of sacrifice, the need that One 

Should die to bear our sins; nor can they feel 

That gratitude is dte to Him who planned 

The rescue ; nor can they the gladness feel 

Of prayer and ceaseless praise. 
One asks what all this is. Itis not poetry. Nor argument, because 
they both agree. Nor dialogue, because each goes on without 
paying much attention to the other. Nor is it dramatic, because 
men in the dark, attempting the perilous rescue of a damsel from 
a high tower, would be much more occupied with their ropes and 
tackle than with the immortality of the soul. However, the two 
theologians pay the penalty for their folly in talking theolo; 
when they should have been keeping a sharp look-out. For 
shortly after the above discussion, when they have thrown the 
rope up to a window in the high tower, “ shouts are heard out- 
side and the trampling of men,” and “ soldiers appear behind and 
seize Oswald and Swithin, who, overpowered by numbers, are 
made prisoners.” How could they expect anything else, we 
wonder ? 

The only person in the play with any energy or common sense 
about him is the Fool. He impresses the reader as a very shrewd 
fellow, only the authoress does not seem to have been quite sure 
whether she meant him to be a fool or a fairy. Why, for example, 
should a fool always sing in short-rhymed lines, and why should 
he talk as though he were Puck or Ariel ? 

Underneath the sweetest rose, 

‘There I'm wont to find repose. 

Like the bee I thence take wing, 

And for men sweet honey bring— 

Like the bee, without his sting ; 

Like the bee, without his care, 

All the goods of earth I share. 

Cast thy cares, O king, aside, 

Come with me where fairies ride ; 

Sip the dewdrops ’neath the trees 

Trembling in the evening breeze. 

Grander kingdoms I can show, 

Greater than this world can know ; 

?Mid the heath and sweet blue-bell, 

Lovelier scenes than thou canst tell. 

And by moonlight we could play 

Merry rounds until the day. 

And so forth. What dramatic fitness or propriety is there in 
putting a lyric of this stamp into the mouth of a fool? However, 
it is rather superfluous to ask for dramatic fitness in a piece which 
contains nothing else that is dramatic. 


THE GERMAN POLICY OF PRUSSIA.*® 


if is a question whether some of the mournful and indignant 
declamation expended by poets and philosophers upon the 
decline of empire might not be fairly expended on its rise. For 
us, who have witnessed the growth of so much greatness, the ex- 
tension of national power can no longer indicate, as of course, 
patriotism and civic worth. We have seen punishment suffered 
precisely where it was least deserved, and great interests promoted 
a dishonourable agents and odious means, The occurrences of 
1866 have led to a transformation which, if viewed as a result, 
deserves to be called desirable both for Germany and Europe. 
Looking to the machinery employed, as well as to the motives 
openly avowed and the methods of compulsion still in process, 
the same occurrences are matter for European grief and German 
shame. Professor Schmidt's present book is a symptom of 
tendencies which the future historian may deem comparatively 
unimportant, but which the contemporary moralist must mention 
and deplore. The state of things in question is by no means 
peculiar to Prussia, Probably no other nation would, under 
like conditions, have been less open to moral criticism. The 
Prussians are not a depraved people, and they have con- 
stantly shown intelligent alacrity where dollars are to be made 
and battles won. Now that they have achieved the greatness 
which they thought themselves to deserve, and of which they 
were till lately baulked, some of the harsher features of their 
national character will, we are inclined to think, be softened 
down. It would not surprise us if their present aggressive 
humours passed away, and if they were to astonish their admirers 
and disappoint their enemies by presenting to the world the 
spectacle of a nation improved by sudden prosperity. But that such 
an advantage may be obtained it is essential that the Prussians 
should know and tolerate the truth about the events of 1866. A 
year ago they knew it full well, yet an army of professors, his- 
torians, speakers, and pamphleteers is now striving to deaden the 
Prussian conscience, and to induce it to admit the identity 
of right and wrong. In the press—which, be it observed, 18 


* Preussens Deutsche Politik. Won Adolf Schmidt, ord. Professor der 
Geschichte an der Universitit Jena, Leipzig: 1867. 
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largely leavened with Jewish influences—very creditable attempts 
gre made to call a spade a spade. For instance, independent 
Prussian journals have not hesitated to explain that Prussia’s con- 
tinued hold of Luxemburg was a defiance of public right; and, 

in, quite recently, that the Treaty of Prague nas been flagrantly 
‘erated by the banishment and imprisonment of inhabitants of 
the Duchy of Schleswig. Nevertheless the general tide runs the 
ag a Schmidt’s notion of the duties of a public teacher of 
history in Prussia is singular enough. The annals of the House 
of Brandenburg must be well whitewashed before they are fit for 
study by Prussian youth. And whitewash the Professor proceeds 
to apply in copious streams. His recipe for making a family 
edition of Prussian history is a useful one. His work treats of the 
chief Prussian epochs, and his dealings with such awkward years 
as 1740 are in this wise. Frederic’s own account of the seizure 
of Silesia is, that he wanted to employ his arm a and to make 
himself a name ; that he had claims on Berg and Jiilich, and that, 
as an assertion of them was not likely to pay, he determined to 
put up with an Austrian province instead ; that the apparent weak- 
ness of Austria, and the death of the Russian Empress Anne, 
made the moment favourable for such an — Of his claims 
on the Duchy hardly a word is said, nor does Professor Schmidt 
dare to urge them. ‘I'he Professor observes that the whole business 
was analogous to the proceedings whereby Louis XIV. annexed 
Alsace. He, however, accompanies this Very proper sentiment 
with the remark that whereas the French monarch’s conduct was 
deceitful and common thieving, Frederic went to work by the 
way of “open and manly heroic deed!” Perhaps Professor 
Schmidt is unaware that Frederic carefully abstained from making 
any official demands at Vienna watil his army had crossed the 
Austrian frontier, The King’s envoy Gétter, when presenting the 
note which required the surrender of Silesia, had to admit, when 
asked, that his master’s troops were already in the Duchy. So 
much for an “open and manly heroic deed!” Count Bismark’s 
Parliamentary career is still a tough mouthful for other liberal 
Germans besides the municipal authorities of Berlin, so our Pro- 
fessor, as we shall presently see, boldly draws a parallel between the 
Junker statesman and the late Sir Robert Peel. Then he ventures 
to describe the Emperor Francis Joseph’s recent attempt (1863) 
to reform the German Bund as part of a deliberate Austrian 
“conspiracy ” against Prussia! We may add, before giving fuller 
samples of Jena doctrine, that that part of Prussia does not seem 
to be much permeated by the influence of Goethg. According to 
the sage of Weimar, history is chiefly useful for the enthusiasm 
which it excites. On these terms, historical studies, as conducted 
at Jena, must be a shameful waste of time. For if Professor 
Schmidt's oral instruction resembles his written, his prelections 
must excite anything but enthusiasm in the academic mind. The 
intellectual constitution of Borussian youth is not likely to be 
invigorated by contact with the whirlpool of philosophical reflec- 
tion in which the learned doctor swims a few miserable facts. 

In some of the Professor’s operations he instinctively resorts 
to a mental process cultivated in Germany with special success, 
German sages have been reproached with an undue preference for 
the revelations of their personal moral consciousness. If they 
stopped there, no great harm would bedone, Unfortunately, they 
persist in investing other people-- and that despite differences of 
time, race, and place—with the beliefs and feelings secreted in 
their own mental depths. Nothing can less resemble an ancient 
Greek than a modern German. Yet Schleiermacher and Socher 
were utterly unable to conceive thet Plato could have written his 
Dialogues unless in exact conformity with the canons of criticism 
laid down by modern German taste. Voltaire remarks that it 
is dangerous to speculate on the views and intentions of a King 
or a Minister, unless you have moved for some time in his 
intimacy, and have been associated with his ambition and his 
work, Professor Schmidt, however, not only knows all about 
Frederic the Great, but makes him talk and think like a Pro- 
fessor of the University of Jena of a.p. 1867, who has been ino- 
culated with the retlections of Ranke and the Klein-Deutschland 
virus of Sybel, and is anxious perhaps to be hereafter found fit 
for the highest summits of the padagogical hierarchy of Prussia. 
To such subjective portraiture we venture to prefer the biography 
written by the very hand of the person concerned. Whoever has 
studied Frederic in his own writings, or in Mr. Carlyle’s wonderful 
book, knows that the friend of Voltaire was not a man to analyse 
and classify his political or warlike plans. Nevertheless, Pro- 
fessor Schmidt reduces all of them to a regular scheme. It 
seems that Frederic mapped out his policy and wars as methodi- 
cally as he mapped out the programmes of his concerts. You 
must distinguish between the first Silesian war, when Frederic 
had in view (1) Prussia’s position as a Power in the European 
State-system ; and the second Silesian war, when he contemplated 
@) Prussia’s elevation as a German Power. ‘These designs are as 

stinct as the adagio and the allegro of the flute concertos which 
Frederic played with Quantz. Yet each of them runs parallel to 
the other, and they may be said to be reciprocally inherent. Then 


_Temark how the species of this dualism cross each other, and again 


ed new varieties and shades of distinctions. To No. 2 belong 
the Bavarian war of succession, and the foundation of the Fiirsten- 
bund, the Seven Years’ War being a sort of mule, proceeding 
both from 1 and 2. Such is the genesis of “ Prussias German 
policy,” _It is a curious circumstance that before Prussia became, 
as she did under Frederic, a great European Power, she was 
already a rival of Austria, the mutual jealousy of the great 
Hapsburgs and the little Hohenzollerns wt so intense that 


nothing less than the junction of the two States into one could 
settle the dispute. Frederic saw this, says the learned Professor, 
and to realize the amalgamation of Austria and Prussia was his 
dream before he mounted the throne. Professor Schmidt judi- 
ciously adds that this important fact is now apt to be forgotten, 
Mr. Carlyle will be surprised to Jearn that the marriage with Maria 
Theresa was the only alliance which the youthful Frederic 
proved. Before and after his memorable attempt at flight, “he 
returned in thought to this grandiose combination, and opposed it 
to the other obnoxious marriage projects set before him.” The Pro- 
fessor further asserts, quoting presumably from some archives not 
accessible to previous esata of Frederic, still less to Frederic 
himself, that the failure of the Austrian marriage plan helped to 
sharpen the opposition between Austria and Prussia, and generated 
the first Silesian war—that notable “ fight of the becoming with 
the become, of an historically waving principle with a statistically 
stiffening,” when “roaring impetuosity clashed against inde- 
structible repose.” These splendid abstractions are followed b 
a catena of elaborate questions, in which Professor Schmidt 
sums up the supposed political situation of Germany in 1740, 
Should a let the Hapsburgs continue to wear the Imperial 
Crown? Should Frederic take it himself, or should he cause it to 
be bestowed on some weak prince whom it might be easy to despoil 
hereafter? Were the prerogatives of the Cwsar-dignity to be 
enfeebled by the elective capitulations? Is not the best pe | 
that which considers fact before form, and stamps its deeds wi 
the impress of actuality? &c. &c. That such doubts, especially the 
last, may have arisen in the subsequent course of Prussian history, 
we are disposed to grant. It was reserved for Professor Schmidt 
to confound antecedents with results, and to represent as inevitable 
problems questions which only came into existence by reason of the 
very policy and acts which are assumed to have given them their 
solution. 

There are better things in Prussia than Chairs of History, and 
accordingly Professor Schmidt proceeds to whitewash Count 
Bismark. The Count’s mind underwent an inner metamorphosis, 
while his outer activity presents four phases, which, without 
crossing the development of the inner change, resulted in a highly 
oppositional antithesis. The learned Professor suggests that there 
are not wanting grounds for likening Count Bismark to Sir Robert 
Peel. His parallel reminds us of Fluellen’s discourse on Alex- 
ander of Macedon and Harry of Monmouth. He describes the Prus- 
sian Minister’s earlier career. The Count was the coryphzeus of the 
stiffest and most exaggerated conservatism, the head of the extreme 
parliamentary Right, the champion of feudal franchises, interesta, 
and claims, the advocate of patrimonial jurisdiction, the most ener- 
getic enemy of democracy and Parlamentarismus, the most active 
worshipper of the solidarity of absolute royalty and privileged 
aristocracy, the blind adherent of the Austrian alliance. This ma 
not strike a superficial reader as being very like Sir Robert P 
However, there is a river in Macedon, and there is also a river in 
Monmouth, and there is salmon in both. Bismark headed Con- 
servatives, and so did Peel. Peel lived to advocate and approve 
measures which he had opposed ; Bismark renounced the Austrian 
alliance, which he had once admired, and became the sworn 
enemy of the Imperial house. It would complete the comparison 
were Professor Schmidt to produce reasons for believing that Count 
Bismark has grown into a Liberal statesman. But such reasons do 
not exist. A part of the Count’s earlier convictions were, of 
course, adopted for the convenience of the moment, but his general 
bent of mind remains unchanged. His method is that of “ Blood 
and Iron,” and his aim the removal of his neighbours’ landmarks. 
His object has been more territory for Prussia, and, provided that 
be attained in sufficient quantity, he is indifferent as to mere 
administrative and legislative details. Not being overburdened 
with beliefs, he is not indisposed to make microscopic concessions 
to popular opinion; nevertheless his sympathies are all of the 
Cesarean mould, and his will, unchecked, would turn Germany 
into a perpetual camp. The parallel of Peel and Bismark de- 
serves to be studied in detail. It is highly instructive as a 
sample of the shifts to which clever men will resort when their 
business is the transformation of history into “ideas.” It must 
be remembered that the Professor presumes on the ignorance of a 
German audience, and evolves for their benefit an idea to which 
no Englishman would ever attach the name of our great Free- 
trade statesman. His Peel is a conception of the pure Intelligence 
—not a mere man, but a political d»tw¢ 6v—or, as Germans say, 
das Ding an sich, The Peel of Schmidt's a priori cognition finally 
flung himself, with all the ardour of fresh faith, into the most 
extreme groove of English Liberalism, and with all the weight of 
his personal energy led it in his own stormy and defiant way to 
victory. But this is not all. He dragged the whole Conservative 
party at his heels, and, despite murmurs, reluctance, and struggles, 
compelled it to serve as the agency for the achievement of the 
very ends from which it most recoiled and against which it had 
always fought! In this order of facts, which had escaped the 
notice of British politicians, we may perhaps trace the origin of 
Mr. Disraeli’s late outburst of democratic zeal. 


YO ET LES PRINCIPES DE ’89.’ 


“THE contrast between profession and practice, between what 
is and what ought to be, is an element of comedy, and 
readily lends itself to satire.” No one has turned this contrast to 


Yo et les Principes de’89. Par Pessard. Bruxelles: Lacroix & Co, 
1867. 
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account for the purpose of political criticism with more skill than 
M. Prévost-Paradol, who thus expresses himself in the preface to 
a squib conceived in his own spirit, and elaborated with much of 
his own piquant and incisive manner. Yo is a learned Chinese 
doctor, with strong Liberal proclivities, who happens to attend a 
French chasseur wounded at the taking of the Summer Palace. 
In the knapsack of his charge he lights on three French news- 
papers, the contents of which he devours with the ardent curiosity 
of a savant who searches after truth. In these journals he is 
struck by sundry allusions to the principles of 89. But he is 
much puzzled to find that, while all the three are incessantly re- 
ferring to these immortal principles of ’89, no one of the three 
appears to agree with the other two as to their nature and value. 
In his perplexity he applies to his French visitor for an explana- 
tion. Picot the chasseur’s notion of the principles of ’89 is a 
little too vague and military to enlighten the mind of his bene- 
factor. “On tape les Russes, on massacre les Autrichiens, on 
noie les Anglais, le troupier se couvre de gloire, et plusieurs 
généraux deviennent maréchaux avec une haute paye.” Fortu- 
nately a foot-note in one of the journals supplies the required 
information, From it he learns that the principles of ’89 have 
given to every man the liberty to come and go as he pleases, to 
speak, write, print, and publish his thoughts, to hold meetings of 
his friends; and that upon these principles the successive 
Governments of France have for the last seventy years been 
based. Glowing with enthusiasm for a land in which the rights 
of man are so respected, he determines to start for France, hence- 
forth the country of his adoption. At London he buys a copy of 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and, to show his reverence 
for the principles embodied in it, suspends the volume round his 
neck by a chain of gold. Thus equipped he lands in France. 
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The first objects that meet his view are a gendarme, a Customs’ 
officer, and a police-agent. One demands his passport, another | 
pounces upon his baggage, while the third insists on seeing the | 
contents of the book which he carries round his neck. After | 
glancing at it, this official informs the astonished Yo that he will 

have to answer a charge of délit de colportage for distributing writ- | 
ings without the license of the Préfet; and when Yo vehemently | 
asserts his innocence of any offence whatever, he is told by the 
gendarme that according to grammar, the dictionary, and common | 
usage, ‘“ colporter” means to carry at the neck, and that therefore | 
he is clearly guilty of an infraction of the law. Arrived in | 
Paris, Yo determines to study the history of France since 

the Revolution, which he fondly hopes will clear up all his 

difficulties. He orders a tiacre, and drives to a library to pro- | 
cure the necessary books. On his way thither he is thrown 
into fresh perplexities by a singular illustration of the liberty of 
the subject under the principles of ‘89. The vehicle is stopped, 
first because the driver has a tip on the lash of his whip, next | 
because he appears to be smoking; and when Yo, puzzled at these | 
repeated interruptions, asks the driver to explain them, the man 
stops his mouth by hastily informing him that he is forbidden to 
talk with a fare when the hiring has come to cn end, All this 
convinces him that, in l’rance, the profession of cab-driver is 
reserved for criminals of a dangerous kind, who are never left 
alone by the police for a single moment. ‘The study of history 
proves no easy matter, Yo learns with surprise, from his friend 
the librarian, that during the last seventy years there have been 
innumerable parties in France, that each party has given its own | 
version of events, and that often the same writer contradicts in his | 
second edition what he Ifas affirmed in the first. In despair at the | 
prospect of this conflict of testimony, Yo consults a Professor of | 
History, who, being a cynic and a pessimist, draws so dark a | 
picture of French Governments since ’8g9 that his pupil naively | 
inquires, at the end of his lecture, if he is not a septembriseur. 
The next commentary which Yo obtains on the practical working | 
of the principles of ’89 is in the shape of a narrative told by | 
M. Jeauron, the porter of his lodgings. The poor man had been 
the innocent victim of a long course of police persecution which 
culminated in a sentence to a long period of imprisonment. | 
Full of generous indignation at the recital of these wrongs, Yo 
resolves to obtain redress for his protéyé by publishing an account 
of them in a Paris journal. But he finds, to his surprise, that no 
editor of the Opposition dares print his manuscript, though all are 
loud in praise of it. Undeterred by this difficulty, he resolves to 
found a journal for himself. But here a fresh obstacle meets him. 
He must obtain the permission of the Government to do this. 
Full of confidence, he applics to the Minister for this permission, 
and learns, to his chagrin, that it is accorded to none buta French- 
man who has attained his majority, and is in full enjoyment of his 
civil and political rights. Foiled in this attempt to obtain justice 
for Jeauron through the medium of the daily press, Yo bethinks 
himself of writing a pamphlet. ‘The publisher to whom he offers 
his work consents to publish it with three trifling alterations. ‘The 
title must be changed ; anything like a political purpose must be 
eliminated; and the language must be modified. Disgusted with 
these conditions, which the publisher declares to be necessary 

in order to put himself “en régle avec la loi,” Yo pockets his | 
pamphlet and goes his way. After these bewildering experiences 

of the liberty of the person and the liberty of the press, as regu- 

lated by the principles of ’89, it only remains for the learned 
Chinaman to test the quality of the political liberty presumably | 
based upon them, ‘lhe press being closed to him, another avenue | 
to publicity, a eg meeting, remains to be tried. The principles 

of 89 are explicit on the right of assembly. But no sooner has 

Yo engaged «# hall and prepared his advertisements than the pro- 

ject is nipped in the bud by the authorities, as a contravention of 


| pendent of them. 
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the Code. “It was in this way,” says Yo, in a plaintive letter to 
his friend Pa-Fo-Sthi, “that it was made clear to me that all that 
was not expressly authorized by the letter of the law was abso. 
lutely prohibited.” 

By this time the process of disenchantment is almost com. 
. The last illusion is dispelled, and Yo’s career in France jg 

rought to a summary termination by the part he takes in a con. 
tested election in Auvergne. Curious to study an electoral system 
springing from his idolized Principles, he accepts an invitation to 
be present on the occasion. The most strenuous efforts had been 
made to secure the return of the Government candidate, Dis- 
gusted at the treatment which the Opposition candidate meets 
with at the hands of the officials, and the pressure put on 
the electors, Yo is moved to make a speech, in which he 
demolishes the claims of the former in a very free and pungent 
manner. An act of such audacity admits but of one meaning 
He is taken for a Government agent in mufti, bearing later 
instructions from head-quarters. In a moment the whole official 
world of B les Verriers veers round, and the Opposition 
candidate is returned by a large majority. The next morning the 
mistake is discovered. The sous-préfet is furious; the garde 
champétre is dismissed; the mayor is suspended from his fune- 
tions. As for the candid Yo, he is ordered to quit the French 
territory within forty-eight hours. As he steams away from 
Marseilles the shadow of the same three objects which had 
met his view on landing falls athwart the moonlit waves, Ag 
they had been the first, so the last figures to be descried are q 
douanier, a gendarme, and a police-agent. 

In spite of his enthusiastic veneration for them, Yo's view of 
the principles of ‘8g is a partial and one-sided view. In hig 
curiosity to trace their political results, he overlooks the social 
revolution which they have accomplished. sces clear 
enough that Frenchmen are not free, but he fails to dik 
that they are equal. The obliteration of the sharply defined 
distinctions of class which existed under the ancient régime 
is the most striking and permanent result of the Revolution, 
France passed suddenly from the régime of privilege to the most 
absolute equality, and this change, so sharp and violent that it 


| resembled a short tempest, has been as durable as if it were the 


work of time and man’s deliberate choice. This equality is 
the only solid part of the ambitious and fragile edifice reared 
by the French Revolution. But its importance can hardly be 
overrated, because it has been, and must continue to be, the 
groundwork of all subsequent Governments. When Mr. Disraeli 
reassures his nervous followers by telling them that in Eng- 
land the conditions of democracy do not exist, he means that 
we have not this equality. In France it has penetrated and 
moulded the national character, life, and manners. It is as much a 
part of a Frenchman’s being as the idea of personal liberty is a part 
of annglishman’s. Yo could hardly have gone into a café or a shop 
without perceiving this. So acute an observer must have been 
struck by the evidence that, so far as scciety is concerned, l’rance 
is irrevocably a democracy, and that in this respect the principles 
of ’89 are no dead letter, but a living and deepening influence, 
No doubt he would agree with M. Prévost-Varadol that this 


| democr.cy ought to be tree, and that it is not so yet; but the 


irony of the political situation need not blind him to the fact 
that half, and the most important half, of the work of ’89 has 
already been fully accomplished. 

There is another point upon which Yo’s intelligence seems to 
us at fault. In the unconsciousness with which he passes it 
by, the learned doctor betrays, we think, his Gallic origin. A 
more genuine Oriental, when he came to examine closely the 
phenomena which excited his wonder, could hardly fail to see 
that the vexatious interference of the administration in matters 
small and great, which he is so puzzled to reconcile with the 
theory of personal liberty, is the result, not of any defection 
from the principles of ’8), but of causes anterior to and inde- 
Many of the anomalies which perplex him 
are referable to that passion for organization, that fussy love of 
reducing everything to a system even in concerns devoid of an 
political signiticance whatever, which distinguishes the French 
character. If this incessant administrative activity were limited 
to the sphere of politics, the central authority might fairly be held 
respousible for it; but when it is found to extend itself to almost 
every transaction of social life, its pleasures as well as its busi- 
nesses, it is clear that the Government action coincides with the 
national instinct. If the edifice were in real earnest crowned to- 
morrow, France would still remain the most bureau-ridden, the 
most reglementée nation in Europe. The Briton would still fret 
and fume at the triple cirele of défense which environs him the 
moment he sets foot across the Channel. He would still be con- 
fronted at every turn by the crescendo scale of prohibition which 
vexes his soul—defendu, étroitment defendu, absolument defcndu, 


| The same reasoning by which the philosophic Yo satisfies himself 


that the cab-drivers ‘of Paris are a set of dangerous criminals 
might have led him to infer that railway passengers were lunatics 
or idiots, watching for an opportunity to precipitate themselves 
before the wheels of the steam-engine. Or if he had gone to take 


the baths at Dieppe or Biarritz, he might have inferred, from the. 


multiplicity of small regulations in force, that the visitors 
to those fashionable bathing-places consisted for the most part 
of intending suicides whom the watchful officials of the Etablisse- 
ment were seeking by a series of ingenious obstacles to preserve 
from a watery grave. ‘Ihis excessive love of reylementation, and 
the general acquiescence in it, has its advantages as well as 118 
disadvantages, For good, as well as for evil, it is in accordance 
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th French ideas. The tendency towards it comes from below, 
peo as from above. It helps to explain much that is perplex- 
ing or unintelligible to foreign critics. 


EDUCATION IN EARLY ENGLAND.* 

[IE little pamphlet in which Mr, Furnivall has thrown open 
7 to the public his discoveries in the matter of our national 
education some centuries ago was originally intended to serve as 
reface to certain treatises on the subject published by the Early 
lish Text Society. In their original shape the author claimed 
for his notes, perhaps with justice, a perfect immunity from 
criticism :— 

If any one thinks it a bore to read these prefaces, I can assure him it was 
amuch greater bore to have to hunt up the material for them, and set aside 
other pressing business for it. But the Boke of Curtasye binding on editors 
does not allow them to present to their readers a text with no coat or 
trowsers on. If any members should take offence at any expressions in this 
or any future preface of mine, I ask such to consider the first maxim in 

their Boke of Curtasye, “ Don’t look a gitt-horse in the mouth.” Prefaces are 
ft-horses, and if mine buck or shy now and then I ask their riders to sit 
steady and take it easy. 
We are, however, delivered from the necessity of examining the 
very peculiar doctrines of editorial responsibility which this 
unknown Boke of Curtasye seems to contain, by the fact that, as 
they now lie before us, Mr. Furniyall’s notes have descended from 
their high estate asa preface to the more vulgar shape of a shilling 
pam hlet. We do not deny the propriety of their separate publi- 
cation. There are no doubt many interested in the general subject 
of education who might, as Mr. Furnivall fears, be indifferent to 
the Bokes of Nurtwe which John Russel and Hugh Rhodes 
published some centuries ago for the benefit of “bele babees and 
awete children.” But who save children and “ bele babees” can 
derive any information from Mr. Furnivall’s notes we cannot 
imagine. 

Mr. F urnivall, with his usual candour, states that one object at 
any rate of his publication is to impress on all schoolmasters and 
educators their “plain duty” of joining the Early English Text 
Society at once. We own we don’t quite see the duty, plain as 
it is; but educators may certainly be induced by the very highest 
motives to join a Society whose chief promoter has ra, Bos such 

ains as this pamphlet evidences to prove his need of education. 
We take the simplest test of a man’s education to be his ability to 
determine accurately what he knows and what he does not know. 
Now Mr. Furnivall is not only utterly unconscious of his own 
ignorance of the subject he writes about, but he is equally un- 
conscious of other men’s knowledge. He sits down to write of 
the higher education of England in past times as of “a subject 
that, so far as I can find, has never yet been separately treated.” It 
is only as he goes on that friends refer him to such common books 
as Warton’s English Poetry, or the well-known sections in Henry’s 
History of England. The most obvious proof of his utter igno- 
rance of the subject may be found in his treatment of the Cathe- 
dral schools. “ About the pre-leformation schools I can find only 
the extract from Tanner given above. On the post-Reformation 
schools I refer readers to Mr. Whiston’s Cathedral Trusts.” Tanner 
simply says that religious houses were schools of learning and 

education where “neighbours that desired it might have their 
children taught grammar and music, without any expense to 
them”; while Mr. Whiston, dealing specially with the new founda- 
tions, speaks naturally enough as it their schools dated from their 
reconstitution under Henry VIII. But does Mr. Furnivall suppose 
that there is or ever was any difference between a Cathedral school 
before and a Cathedral school after the Reformation, or that a few 
general words like those of Tanner express all that we know of 
what for centuries were the great centres of English education ? 
A glance at the statutes of any cathedral body might have taught 
him that education was one of the main objects of their existence, 
and that the School and its Chancellor were as essential parts of 
the foundation as the Dean or the Precentor. He would hardly 
in such a case have confined himself to the modest suggestion, 
when speaking of Giraldus Cambrensis, that “ probably there was 
some sort of a school at either Pembroke or St. David’s.” A test 
almost as simple as that of cathedral schools is supplied by his use 
of the word ‘ music.” We should have imagined that any one 
who had ever turned over a mediseval book must have discovered 
that the word had a meaning far larger than its modern use, But 
with Mr. Furnivall it never gets beyond the “pypeing”’ of his 
bele babees.” Chaucer's squire, the poet tells us— 

Syngynge he was, or flowtinge all the day, 

Wel cowde he sitte on hors and wel cowde ryde, 

He cowde songes wel make and endite, - 

Justne and eke daunce and wel purtray and write, 
es Which of these accomplishments,” comments Mr. Furnivall, 

would Cambridge or Oxford teach? Music alone.” We cannot 

be surprised at their not teaching riding or dancing, although a 
egacy was once left to Oxford for the establishment of a riding- 
school; but does Mr. Furnivall imagine that singing and flouting 
all the day, or even the making and inditing of songs, was all that 
the two Universities meant in their profession to teach “ music ” ? 
When and how the word passed from its larger extension to 
its narrower sphere of meaning would be a very curious subject of 
inquiry; but one which Mr. Furnivall is hardly likely to attempt 
with any great success, On the other side of the Reformation 


* Some Notes used ™ Forewords to a Collection of Treati 
eutises on “ Manners 
i+ the Olden Time,” for the use of the Early English Text Society. 
y J. Furnivall, M.A. London: ‘Tribner & Co. 1867. 


his mind leaves all chronology behind; in one pee he quotes 
Orderic and a letter of Charles I.’s day with perfect indillerence 
to the five centuries between them. His ignorance, in fact, of 
England before the reign of Henry VIII. is — to that of Mr. 
Froude; he peoples it with a race of “the Old men” who have 
the same sort of historic existence as the Semi-Saxons, and the 
same entire independence of chronological bounds as the Flint-folk 
of the geologist. 

Mr. Furnivall, however, in his native state is not to be compared 
with Mr. Furnivall after being subjected to the cookery of his 
friends. Sound historical scholars like Mr. Bruce or Mr. Brewer 
were of course quick enough to perceive what sort of knowledge Mr. 
Furnivall possessed, and we do not wonder that, when they found 
him resolved to write on a subject of which he knew nothing, they 
did their best to help him by stray jottings from their note-books. 
The result is just what one might expect from one’s school expe- 
rience in helping the boy who hadn't learnt his lesson ; his blunders 
are tenfold worse than before. The “ probability” of a school 
“ of some sort” at St. David’s is Mr. Furnivall’s deduction from the 
bit of information about Giraldus which we suppose he owes to 
Mr. Brewer. Some one sends him the well-known passage of 
Fitz-Stephen about the London schools of the twelfth century ; 
but Mr. Furnivall is led to Beket only to assure us that he was 
“‘the son of poor parents.” It is a pity his friend did not send 
him another passage of Fitz-Stephen on the parents of St. 
Thomas, “ Neque foenerantibus neque officiose negotiantibus sed 
de redditibus suis honorifice viventibus.” We much doubt, 
again, whether the friends who revealed to him the existence 
ot Henry’s History of England meant him to copy without 
a murmur Henry's rendering of the “scholastici” of the 
Cathedral schools as “ the scholastics of the diocese.” But for the 
most pretentious blunder in this pamphlet we are bound to say 
Mr. Furnivall is not responsible. He has repeated the common 
statement that, in the reign of Stephen, Vacarius taught law at 
Oxford. Professor Thorold Rogers interposes in a very peremp- 
tory note:—“ There is no evidence that Vacarius lectured at 
Oxtord. The statement is a mistake made by Hallam on a passage 
in John of Salisbury quoted by Selden.” It is a little amusing to 
see two such men as Selden and Hallam put down by Mr. Rogers 
in such a fashion as this. ‘the truth is that, in his account 
of Oxford and its early days, Mr. Hallam quotes John of Sulis- 
bury, not as asserting that Vacarius taught there, but as 
making “no mention of Oxford at all”; while he gives for 
the statement about the law school no authority what- 
ever beyond his general reference throughout to Anthony Wood. 
But the fact is as historical as a fact can well be, and the 
authority for it is a passage in one of the best of the contemporary 
authors, Gervaise of Canterbury. “'Tunc leges et causidici in 
Angliam primo vocati sunt,” he says in his account of Theobald 
in the Acts of the Archbishops, “ quorum primus erat magister 
Vacarius. Hic in Oxonefordia legem docuit.” Considering the 
trouble Mr. Rogers had taken to italicize his “no evidence,” we 
think this is a very fair specimen of the “ blunder pretentious.” 

We have no wish to pursue Mr. Furnivall’s mistakes any further, 
but take these away and nothing remains save remarks upon 
“ tubbing ” and shaving, and the extension of the franchise, with a 
bit of autobiography, in which the author describes himself as the 
“Foolometer” of the Society. Whether this means that Mr. 
Furnivall intends to go on testing in successive “ forewords ” what 
amount of folly English texts will induce men to swallow, we can- 
not say. For one sensible saying, and for one only, through all these 
seventy pages, we are glad to be able to give him credit—namely, 
the suggestion that English, as a language, should be studied his- 
torically at every school, as it is already studied at the City of 
London School under Mr. Abbott. The rest is a mere rewarming 
of the old stock stories about Lady Jane Grey and the courtiers 
of Henry and Elizabeth, with the sweepings of the studies of 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Brewer. Over all the great questions which his 
title-page suggests Mr. Furnivall has passed without the slightest 
consciousness of their importance. One omission certainly sur- 
prised us, even in pages Vike these; it is almost inconceivable 
how any one dealing every day with philological matters could 
pass by, as the author has done, the curious passages about 
the use of Italian and French in England, without a word of 
comment, The tutor of Gregory Cromwell, for instance, ex- 
pounds to his pupil “the etymology and native signification of 
such words as we have borrowed of the Latines or Frenchmen, 
not even so commonly used in our quotidian speech.” Again, we 
see in Henry the Eighth’s time the rarity of a knowledge of 
French, not from the ignorance of the nobles, as Mr. Furnivall 
supposes, but more probably because Italian and not French was 
then, as it remained till the close of Elizabeth’s day, the language 
of diplomacy and politeness. But Mr. Furnivall is right in sup- 
posing topics like these to be hardly suitable for “swete children 
and bele babees.” 


A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRELAND IN 1865.* 


HOEVER takes up this book with the hope of finding 
original views on the tenure of land, or on tenant-right, or 
on the lrish Church, or on any vexed Irish question, will be much 
disappointed. He will find none. But his loss will be a gain. 
For he will find instead a very sober, unadorned, but conscientious 
account of Ireland as a pedestrian sees it, from which he may guin 


* A Walking Tour round Ireland in 1865. By an Englishman. London : 
Richard Bentley. 1867. 
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more matter for reflection than from half a dozen blue-books, 
essays, or reviews. Its entire unpretentiousness of style, its 
matter-of-fact and unimaginative narrative, will bring back vividly 
the veritable features of Ireland as it is to the memory of every 
man who has travelled in it, though it may fail to suggest what 
Treland is to those who have never been there. 

One of the very first incidents which the author recounts must 
have occurred to many @ previous traveller, as it seems to 
have occurred often to himself in the course of his journey. 
He is assailed with no little banter on his style of travelling. 
How many Englishmen must remember the jokes and_the 
questions with which they were greeted on entering an Irish 
country inn on foot, with dust (or oftener mud) on their shoes, 
and a knapsack on their backs! ‘ Where are you going? 
Why do you walk? Why don’t you like the cars? Do you 
find it cheaper?” Such are a few of the questions which an 
Irish tourist must put up with, besides frequent allusions to his 
condition and appearance over the morning egg or the evening 
punch-bowl. This is as Irish as it is annoying. One does not 
meet with it in Scotland or Wales. Welshmen and Scotchmen 
have learned to think their own countries beautiful enough to 
deserve and reward the labours of the pedestrian. Irishmen either 
are not alive to the beauties of Irish scenery, or do not know that 
the best way to see it thoroughly is to walk through it. Perhaps 
it is not unjust to suspect that another feeling is at the bottom of 
this contemptuous wonder. The Irish have not, as a people, risen 
above the most servile reverence for appearances. ‘lhe worship 
of rank, position, wealth, and their supposed appurtenances is 
deeply implanted among those Irishmen who have rarely travelled 
beyond their own country ; and it soon resumes its ascendency over 
those who have been abroad. The Irish squireen does not walk on 
foot, except after game, for various intelligible reasons. The Irish 
tradesman or merchant does not pedestrianize because it is not 
“genteel.” The Irish clergyman, rector or curate, would equally 
think it beneath his dignity to make a tour in this humble fashion. 
The Irish student may occasionally do so, but Irish students are 
generally too poor to make it a fashionable custom. On the whole, 
the idea generally attached in Ireland to this sort of excursion is 
that it is “low.” And unless the notice which the narrative of 
our “Englishman” attracts, or the increasing number of Irish 
tourists dispels the impression, we would warn Englishmen in- 
tending to travel in Ireland on their own natural resources that 
they must prepare to meet a good deal of banter, not indeed ill- 
natured, but somewhat vulgar and uncouth. Perhaps, however, it 
may not be unreasonable to assume that the generality of pedes- 
trian tourists are rather less thin-skinned than our Englishman 
appears to be, and rather more richly endowed with “ chaff.” 

The author’s route began and ended at the north-east. He left 
London for Morecambe Bay ; thence he steamed to Belfast, From 
Belfast he followed the coast road north-west, descended by way 
of Portrush along the line which divides the counties of London- 
derry and Donegal, and so on to Enniskillen. Thence he pro- 
ceeded westward to Sligo and on to Castlebar, thence into Conne- 
mara, and, by way of Galway, to the coasts of Clarefand Limerick, 
and so on, by way of Tralee, to Killarney. From Killarney he 
went eastward to Cork, Waterford, Wexford, and Dublin. After 
a short stay at Dublin he returned to Belfast by way of Dundalk, 
and from Belfast back to London. By this means he saw some of 
the most picturesque scenery in Ireland, and also no few specimens 
of Irish character. 

The first thing that strikes one in this book is that the old Irish 
fun or humour has completely died out. Did it ever exist as 
described in plays and novels by Edgeworth and Barrington ? 
A more recent traveller in Ireland has told us that he only 
heard one joke among the Dublin carmen during the week 
that he spent there, and that was evidently a pre joke. In 
this work there are fewer records of good things than might 
have been gleaned in a tour of the same length in England. 
Perhaps this may be in part due to the mental character of 
the tourist, which hardly appears to be adapted for the trans- 
mission of jokes, and may have rejected them through mere 
incapacity of assimilation. But, making all due allowance for the 
obtuseness of the author in this respect, it is, we fear, only too 
true that any traveller in Ireland would hear more grumbling 
cynicism than facetiousness. All travellers agree in representing 
the general tone of Irish sentiment as one of sour discontent, 
arising from no one recognised cause, but excusing itself by the 
allegation of many causes, many of them utterly inconsistent with 
each other. But the general feeling throughout all classes is that 
Ireland is looked down on by England as inferior. Nature has 
done her the great injustice of interposing a sea between her and 
the bigger island. She is not part and parcel of England. She 
receives few and brief visits from Royalty. Though Ireland has 
five or six millions of inhabitants, and can always make herself 
heard, still her power is not coequal with that of England. 
She fears that she presents only a second-hand appearance to her 
visitors, Then, too, she fears that her national peculiarities 
are the subject of mock and jibe much more frequently than 
they really are. All this sensitiveness goes fur to account for 
the treatment to which tourists are olten exposed, and of which 
our “Englishman” bitterly complains. It explains the too 
frequent inhospitality of the Irish innkeepers. In England it 
would be thought quite a strange and unaccountable thing if 
the landlord of an hotel turned away from his door any traveller 
who sought shelter there, when it was not full, Yet this in- 
hospitality seems to be rather the rule than the exception in 


Ireland. The following is the account iven by our touri . 
reception at Newtown, in the county dus = urist of hig 


T now arrive after dark at Newtown, There are two in 
Arms or Wilson’s, and the Mercers’ opposite. My friend the fae 
mended me to the latter, on the ground that it was less commercial thea te 
other and more frequented by the gentry of the county. So I t te 
advice and asked for a bedroom there, but was told by the maid at Pon ra 
they were quite full. This statement seemed strange, as there was no 
pearance of any person about the place; all seemed dark and lonely. a 
then went opposite to the Queen’s Arms and applied for a bedroom there, 
The maid said there was one, but she would call her mistress, The , 
was dark where I was standing, and presently both master and mist 
made their appearance with a candle. They asked me whether I contem- 
plated staying more than one night. I said no, ‘They then demurred 
little, and replied that all their rooms were engaged, though as at the oth : 
inn there was nothing like life about the place. The mistress, however, 
recommended me to apply at a grocer’s lower down, named McKay, and f 
might be accommodated there. It was now dark and late, and I could do 
nothing but sulkily follow this advice. So with some difficulty I found 
McKay’s, and entering the shop, asked a pretty girl who was servi 
customers, and evidently a daughter of the house, for a bedroom, statin 
had been to both inns, and they said they were quite full. At this dsm, 
pressed some astonishment, as both houses were large and would accom- 
modate a good many, 


The next story is curious for more reasons than one. In ap 
country except Ireland competition sharpens the attention of al 
persons dependent on the custom of the public. In Ireland it 
seems to have quite a different effect. Here is an instance of g 
traveller, repulsed from one empty inn, hardly securing his recep- 
tion at another :— 

It was dusk when I arrived at Swineford. I asked for a bedroom at the 
Brabazon Arms. The chambermaid said her mistress was out, but she felt 
sure all the rooms were engaged. I did not believe this statement. I then 
went opposite to Mulligan’s hotel. ‘There were some well-dressed children 
and young people coming down the stairs, and in the passage, which 
surprised me much. I saw Mr. Mulligan, the landlord, and asked him for a 
bedroom. He said all his rooms were engaged. “What!” I observed, 
looking up, “all the rooms in this large house engaged ; it cannot be.” He 
then asked me whether I had ever been in Swineford before. I replied, “No, 
but I see your objection ; you refuse me accommodation because I am a 
stranger.” My host was unable to carry out his part. To refuse food and 
lodging to the stranger—this remark touched him to the quick, and he told 
me he would go and ask the mistress. I had previously mentioned that I 
had been refused accommodation at the Brabazon Arms, Presently my host 
returned and said I might have a bedroom. He added as we were going 
upstairs, that when I entered he mistook me for one Vere Foster. I asked 
whether he had lost anything by him. He replied he had not. 


The latter part of this story is as strange as the former. The 
objectionable person, Mr. Vere Foster, has, we believe, devoted his 
lite and fortune to various philanthropic plans for the benefit of 
Irishmen. At one time, unless our memory deceive us, he embarked 
for America as a steerage passenger, in order to test in his own 
person the discomforts and inconveniences to which the poorest 
lrish emigrants were subjected. And it was to his efforts in a 
great measure that the retorms effected in the management and 
supervision of emigrant ships were mainly due. Yet, on the testi- 
mony of our author, he appears to be the impersonation of Irish 
unpopularity. What is this owing to? Perhaps he is a friend of 
Scripture readers, and a distributor of tracts. ‘This would in many 
parts of the country explain the dislike felt towards him. But 
the finale of the story is just as wonderful as anything that has 
gone before. We have seen our traveller rejected at the “ Brabazon 
Arms,” which was empty at the time, and somewhat ungraciously 
received at the “ Mullignn,” The next incident, however, is an 
invitation to a party at the inhospitable hostelry, the account of 
which we quote, not for the description of the ball itself, but for 
the description unconsciously insinuated of the author himself:— 

I was engaged in writing my notes when my host re-appeared and said he 
was expressly deputed by Mr. Carley, the proprietor of the Krabazon Arms, 
to give me an invitation to join the company assembled there. He said I 
should see that which would be as worthy to be entered in my itinerary as 
the most brilliant scenery. It was Sunday, and against English custom to 
join in the dance on that day. But what my host intimated was very true 
—as a stranger it was desirable that I should become acquainted with the 
habits and manners of the people ; besides I was anxious not to be supposed 
to entertain any feeling of resentment against the Brabazon Arms, so I 
accompanied my host there, 


* 

The dances were the Irish jig, the reel, polka and quadrille. Refresh- 
ments were liberally supplied, consisting of sherry, tea, whisky-punch, soda- 
water, bread and butter, and biscuits. There was also singing, both 
sentimental and comic. A stout young man, who handed me some refresh- 
ment, apologized for perspiring so much; he had been dancing since five 
o'clock. 1 asked him how long they would keep it up. He replied, “Oh! 
until five o’clock in the morning.” ‘The face of the man playing the bag- 
pipes struck me much; it would have done for that of a saint, so solemn 
and serious, and his long gray hair unkempt. Perhaps he was a Protestant, 
and considered himself in the house of Rimmon. He did his duty, however, 
playing remarkably well. 

* * * * 


It seemed certainly singular to find myself an honoured guest in the house 
where an hour or two betore I had been refused accommodation. Miss 
Mulligan, the daughter of my host and hostess, sung “ ‘The Kose of Annan- 
dale” very sweetly, and the stout young man, dressed as a woman, sung @ 
comic sony. It was now a quarter to one o'clock, and I requested my host 
to let me in to his hotel, which he did, saying he wished he could leave him- 
self. In my case, at least, it was time, for the badly-cooked food and quick 
succession of meals and drinks made me ill. I left the candle alight, but 
fell off to sleep, and on waking at tive o'clock found it burning down to the 
socket. I was awoke by the merry noise of children’s voices, and heard the 
word “ hush.” Ah! my host, we tourists are not so ignorant as you imagine. 
There is no infamy there! But still, may it be prudent that such yovill 
girls should spend the whole night amid dancing and wild festivities ? W: 
it be good for their health ? 


Probably another cause beside his appearance as a low walking 


tramp may have indisposed the innkeepers to hospitality. The 
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2 ‘ 
ist was suspected alternately of being a Fenian and a spy— 
ghich suspicion predominated it is difficult to say; probably ! 
the latter, for he never succeeded in eliciting from the people | 
he met any frank exposition of their ideas and sentiments or | 
the Fenian rising. They, at any rate, took care not to identify | 
themselves with the movement, always speaking of its followersas | 
they,” not as “we.” When asked what the object of the move- | 
was, they replied that they supposed “ they wanted to | 
have the country to themselves.” In this answer lies the key to | 
the general Irish discontent. It is not the land tenure, nor (say 
what English Liberais may) the Established Church, nor any of 
the stock grievances which we hear so frequently on English plat- | 
forms. It is, as we have above remarked, rather the vague feeling | 
that Ireland is not “ made so much of” as she ought to be; does | 
not occupy the position in Europe which she ought to occupy ; is | 
cast into the shade by the consequential prominence of England, 
and is relegated to the condition of a dependent colony, tricked 
out in the cheap gewgaws of a Brummagem Viceroyalty, “ You're 
an Englishman, and therefore you think yourself a much finer 
fellow than any of us,” is the feeling at the bottom of half the 
sullen rudeness with which Englishmen are nowadays met, not by 
the peasantry, but by a class just above the peasantry in Ireland. 
Perhaps another cause of this moroseness may be that many 
rsons of this class have lived some years in the United States, 
and have learned to unite, in a felicitous combination, excessive 
hatred of England with a ludicrous exaggeration of republican 
freedom of manner. Whatever the cause may be, the manner is 
sufficiently disagreeable. However, it does not show itself among 
the peasantry, whose courteous deportment our autho 
contrasts favourably with that of the squireens and smaller gentry. 
who, in Ireland, seem to be sensitively jealous of their position, 
and to be afraid of demeaning themselves too lowly. We 
must, however, take exception to our author's depreciation or 
Irish hospitality. We cannot exactly admit that the landed 
try of a country are bound by any prescriptive usage to invite 
to their houses any stranger they chance to meet, simply becaus: 
he is making a pedestrian tour through the district. At least we 
never heard that the pilgrim’s staff and knapsack were considered 
a sufficient introduction to the houses of squires and lairds in 
Wales and Scotland. The same indisposition to take an unknown 
guest into the bosom of one’s family is not unnatural in Ireland. 
Indeed it may there reasonably be supposed to be intensified by 
the suspicion that any pedestrian thus received might requite the 
hospitality offered by a sparkling and diverting description of hi, 
host’s ménage. And certainly, if there were grounds for the sus~ 
picion, there would be ample reasons for the inhospitality. 

Our author favours us with copies of some of his hotel bills 
which will be useful. The inns in the country districts are some- 
times really good, and hardly ever dear. It would be well if the 
same could be said of the large and new hotels in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin. That they are better than the ordinary run of 
Irish inns is true enough. Lut, relatively to the price of provi- 
sions and the wages of servants in Ireland, their charges are far 
toohigh, An abatement of twenty per cent. would make them mor> 
popular, and therefore more remunerative. People will not cross 
the Channel and expose themselves to a wet summer, for the plea- 
sure of paying as much as they would have to pay at Scarborough, 
Buxton, or Harrogate. An equally strong discouragement to 
English tourists in Ireland is the shameless mendicancy of the 
population. It is not so bad as it was twenty years ago. Stull 
it is worse than it need be. The absence of an industrious and 
wealthy population, with the consequent want of employment, 
accounts for it in part, but does not account for the hungry ex- 
pectation of pence with which a traveller is received by young 
men and lads who ought to be too proud and too well off to beg. 
Among the incidents mentioned by the author is one which 
illustrates the ignorance and want of observation with which many 
folks generalize. We forget whether it was Mr. Underhill or 
the local Committee under his management—but it was somebody 
of the same kind—who, wishing to prove the distress of the negri 
population of Jamaica, instanced the fact that many of the peopl. 
walked long distances with naked feet. Now, if any one thing can be 
more uncomfortable than another to negro man or woman, it is our 
custom of confining the feet in leathern bondage. But the persons 
who made this complaint not only forgot the natural antipathy of 
the negro to shoes, but forgot also that this antipathy is shared 
by many people in the British Isles. Who that has ever staid 
any time in the Scotch Highlands has not seen the country 
lassie walking in her Sunday dress with her shoes and stockings 
in her hands? Who that has travelled in Wales and France 
has not witnessed the same thing? And who, witnessing it, 
thought that it implied either excessive poverty or extreme in- 
decency? But it appears that there are some folks so oddly con- 
stituted that the naked feet of a servant-maid excited feelings 
which we should have thought much more likely to be tried by 
any décolle‘ée mother of a family at a London dinner-table. Au 
old gentleman 
in the course of conversation said he had travelled all over Europe, ani 
except in the Papal States he had never seen anything like the sight 
which met his eyes that day on his way from the railway station — 
namely, young women with naked feet. He wondered how girls with 
rad modesty or self-respect could so act, I who had been walking 

irough the country and become accustomed to this sight was a good deal 
——- at the old gentleman’s angry remarks on this matter. And truly I 

nk he was mistaken. For two or three days, certainly, the aspect of girls 
and women with naked feet appeared peculiar to my English eyes, but never 
immodest ; and after a short time nature’s garb seemed actually to carry to 


ment 


the mind the idea of innocence and purity i 
! purity, and shoes and stockings to appear 
@2 unnecessary addition to female apparel. 


We heve said that, while in Ireland, the “ Englishman” was sus- 
pected alternately as a Fenian conspirator and a Government spy. 
After his return to England he was actually arrested by tlie 
Fleetwood police, on the suspicicn of being the ¢i-devant popular 
leader, James Stephens! His liberation was speedy, but the zeal 
displayed by the police shows the stimulating effects of a Govern- 
ment reward. This, as it was his principal adventure, was also 
his last, and appropriately terminated an expedition which is 
made interesting by the truthful, unstrained, and unpretentious 
style in which it is narrated, 


LECTURES ON LITERATURE AND ART.* 

binge litile volume is a reprint of a course of “ Afternoon 

Lectures ” delivered in the Dublin Museum of Industry last 
spring. It is the fourth volume of the series, and as the Committee 
hope that it will be “ welcomed by many, to whom for want of 
room they were obliged to refuse admittance to the lecture- 
room,” we presume that the lectures have been popular. We 
may say at once that, as a whole, they seem to deserve their 
popularity. One or two of them, indeed, could hardly receive 
praise from a conscientious critic ; but most of them are decidedly 
above the rather modest level of merit generally attained by 
such productions, The popular lecture, as a literary growth, is 
scarcely old enough to have gained a definite standing-place ; there 
is no accepted body of critical rules applying to it, nor any gene- 
rally edraired models with which it can be compared. Indeed, 
we are inclined at first sight to discard it as necessarily rubbish, 
especially if we have been unfortunate enough to have been per- 
petrators of lectures ourselves. It is one of those forms of art in 
which, as the experienced well know, the temptation to make 
shift with inferior materials is almost overpowering. The audi- 
ence which seriously hopes to learn something from popular Jec- 
tures is one which, by the very act of attendance, gives a low 
measure of its intellectual capacities. It must evidently consist, 
for the most part, of people who like to be amused for a spare 
hour with a little amusing talk about the subject treated, but 
don't care really to understand it. They are people who like 
chemical lectures on account of the explosions and the blue flames, 
and perhaps, if they are very intelligent, because they wish to be able 
to sustain an after-dinner conversation about spectrum analysis. If 
there is a sprinkling of those simple-minded persons who really come 
in the hope of improving their minds, and who take Mechanics’ 
Institutes seriously, their presence is even more depressing. ‘The 
lecturer must feel a consciousness that he is, in spite of himself, 
something of a humbug—that it is his business to cheat his hearers 
into the notion that they have really learnt something when they 
have at most caught a passing glimpse of the very outside of the 
subject, or received a useful stimulus to their curiosity. In shovt 
it is very difficult to make the lecture at once tolerably amusing 
and to compress within its limits a little real instruction, insted 
of making the professed instruction a mere expedient for introducing 
jokes and bits of claptrap. The thing, however, may be done, as 
is proved by examples. Some persons have really the art of ex- 
tructing the essence of a large subject, and yet making it palatable 
in its compressed form; others may be fortunate in selecting a 
subject which admits of being treated in a way at once popular 
and satisfactory. We may find specimens both of the successful 
and unsuccessful modes of treatment in the present volume. 

Mr. Street, for example, has taken a wien on which he is 
excellently qualified to speak—namely, the architecture of the 
thirteenth century. Unluckily the subject is not only a very large 
one in itself, but Mr. Street is so overflowing in his enthusiasm 
that he can scarcely bear to leave any part of it untouched. 
Architecture, which he thinks, and, as he says himself, “ naturally 
enough,” “ to be the greatest and mother of all arts—first, noblest 
and oldest of all,” evidently possesses his whole soul. He can think 
of nothing else, and when once fairly started on his favourite topic, 
he does not know where to begin, and can scarcely tell which to take 
first of the infinitenumber of reflections that seem to force themselves 
upon his mind. He goes from England to France and Germany 
and Italy and Ireland, lingers as long as he dares at each of his 
favourite spots, and then hurries on lest he should omit some other 
favourite. He cannot bear to pass over any of the main archi- 
tectural features, although he feels that some of them can scarcely 
be fairly described by mer@words without illustration from exam- 
ples. ‘There is something really pleasant about this constant gush 
of enthusiasm, entirely free from any taint of affectation, and yet 
we cannot but feel that the enthusiasm incidentally interieres 
with the effect of the lecture. If Mr. Street could have made up 
his mind to give a mere specimen of the subject, or to show us a 
section instead of a complete plan, he might have made a more 
effective lecture. There is a constant, though very pardonable, 
struggle to get more into his hour than an hour will fairly hold, 
which is probably due to some want of experience in the lecturing 
art. Such of his hearers as were not previously familiar with the 
subject would probably go away with a confused impression that 
some very wonderful art existed in the thirteenth century, upor 
which it was impossible to heap a sufficient profusion of lauda- 
tory epithets; but they would probably also suffer from an inex- 
tricable jumble of windows and doors and statues and painted 
glass, al English and French and Italian art, and not very dis- 
tinctly remember which of the various epithets were applicable in 
each case. Those who were better prepared would only regret 
that a gentleman who has evidently so much that is interesting 


* Lectures on Literuture and Art. Fourth Series, London: Bell & 
Daldy. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & M‘Gee. 1867. 
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and valuable to say upon so many connected points should have 
been compelled to give such a cursory treatment to each. 

It is well, however, when we have only to find fault with a 
superfluity of ideas which suffer from a mental jostling in their 
attempts to come to light. There are one or two of the lecturers 
who have apparently taken a lower estimate of the faculties of 
their audience, and treat them not so much to ideas as to a few 
scattered notes about things in general, very loosely tacked 
together. Thus the Right Hon. Joseph Napier has chosen for his 
lecture the taking title of “Old Letters.” The audience would 
naturally expect one of those essays which do not profess to 
contain much thought, but which may be amusing by the humour 
or grace of style with which they are treated. Certainly they 
will not have been much disappointed as to the amount of thought, 
if they did not entertain great expectations. ‘The lecturer has 
really nothing to tell them except what they may possibly have 
known before, that it is sometimes not very pleasant to look over 
a collection of old letters, and that they may be better reading 
than a vapid modern novel. Moreover, he remarks that he has 
himself received a good many letters from persons of more or less 
note, to whose names he takes the opportunity of adding a few 
complimentary observations. The rest of his space is filled by 
apparently random quotations from the letters of a variety of 
ancient and modern writers, such as Cicero, St. Augustine, Lord 
Stanhope, and Colonel Mountain, with profound reflections—as, 
for example, that Cicero, being a heathen, was in need of 
better consolation than he possessed in times of bereavement. 
In short, the lecturer gives us the impression that he con- 
sidered the first set of thoughts which struck him, and the first 
quotations from old letters that he might take down at random 
from his bookcase, as quite good enough for his audience, espe- 
cially when interspersed by two or three fragments of the con- 
ventional sentimental fine writing. We confess, however, that 
we decidedly prefer this lecture to another by Professor D’Arcy 
Thompson, which strikes us as decidedly the worst in the present 
volume. There are two things which generally go down with a 
large popular audience—a bad joke and a bit cf claptrap, especially 
if neither of them are too ambitious. A crowd likes to laugh 
and to cheer, and if a lecturer does not go too much over their 
heads they are not very particular as to the quality of the stuff 
which is presented to them as a pretext. Professor Thompson 
lectures about the “ Philosophy of Story-telling,” and under that 
title indulges in a discursive talk about everything that can be 
brought under the name of story-telling, from primeval myths 
about the sun-god and mother earth down to Sir W. Scott and 
Goethe. He also indulges us with occasional sketches of history 
to eke out a subject evidently too small to fill out an hour's talk 
satisfactorily. “ From the accession of Henry VIL,” he tells us, “ to 
the death of Elizabeth, monarchy was supreme in England,” and in 
the following page he continues his sketch of English history down 
to the outbreak of the civil war. As for the style in which his 
more immediate subject of story-telling is treated, it is sufficient 
to quote a sentence or two at random. This, for example, is his 
account of Faust :— 

Goethe dived into the depths of his own consciousness, and with the 
aid of an old, simple, and hackneyed plot, built up a divine but melan- 
choly story—German in its details, but catholic in its broad treatment, 
wherein are portrayed the passion of youth, the trusting innocence of woman 
—the old, old stury—and the spirit eager for universal knowledge; the 
curiosities, the doubts, the speculations of an eager, restless, dissatisfied age 
of which he was the majestic type and spokesman. 

Such ingenious criticisms do not lead us to regret that the 
lecturer had no time to enumerate a “long list of Western story- 
tellers,” beginning from Iferodotus, and coming down through the 
“immortal Vicar of Waketield,” Tabitha Bramble, am o’ Shanter, 
the Three Mousquetaires, Colonel Newcome, Dick Swiveller, “ and 
dear, old, lovable, immortal, and inimitable Pickwick.” ‘The 
sentence is so long that the writer forgets before he gets to the 
end of it that he set out by talking about the writers, and not about 
their heroes, But it comes to the same. We are all pretty well 
accustomed to this kind of writing, thanks to the genial essayists 
who instruct us in minor magazines, and who are never tired of 
piling up pretty phrases about “dear old Pickwick” and the Vicar 
of Wakefield. The trick of this variety of flowery verbiage, which 
hides an utter absence of coherent meaning under a mask of affected 
enthusiasm, is very easily learnt, and, of course it is likely to be 

ular at lectures where few persons take the trouble to think 
uwice, if indeed they think once, about any sentence that has a 
pretty sound. 

The other lectures are of varying degrees of merit, but all of 
them are fair specimens of their class, The Archbishop of Dublin 
treats rather slightly, but not unamusingly, of the history of 
the English Sonnet. The Right Honourable Thomas O'Hagan 
criticizes Coleridge, about whom it is not very easy to say 
anything new, but with due appreciation. Professor Ingram 
contributes a criticism, which is chiefly a warm eulogy, upon 
Mr. Tennyson. ‘The two best essays, however, in our opinion, are 
a very able criticism of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poetry by the Dean 
of Emly, and an account of Cardinal Mai’s labours in deciphering 
palimpsests by Dr. Russell, President of St. Patrick’s Calbege 
Maynooth. The first of these is really a very instructive and 
delicate piece of criticism, of which we could say at worst that 
it would seem rather better fitted for a review than for a popular 

lecture; and the other is a very able account of a remarkable 
literary feat, which is so skilfully treated as to be interesting to 
an audience not specially qualified by any previous knowledge of 


the subject. Of both of these essays we may say that, if the | 


audience followed and appreciated them, they did themselva 
great credit, and 4 little more 
to have received from the two gentlemen we have criticized, 
Such lectures are really calculated to improve the taste of those 
to whom they are addressed, and to whet their intellectual 
appetites by fair means, and not to give them the impression that 
they had been improving their intellects when they had been 
imbibing commonplaces whipped into literary trifle. “ That there 
should be two decidedly good lectures out of eight, and onl two 
decidedly bad ones, is a very fair result; and considering that 
the remainder are all at least up to the average, we may fair] 
congratulate the Committee of Superintendence on the result of 
their labours, 


HIDDEN FIRE.* 

T has been remarked, by a keen observer of human nature, that 
every man privately believes that he can drive a gig. We are 
inclined to think that he might have gone further, and have added 
that every man, in his heart of hearts, believes that he could Write 
a novel if he tried. To suppose the existence of some such dely. 
sion seems to be the only rational way of accounting for the 

appearance of a large part of the novels which, season after seago; 
find their way into print. It would be hardly too much to say 
that a full third of the novels which are annually published jn 
London are manifestly written by persons who have not one single 
qualification for their work, and who indeed have no idea that any 
qualification is necessary beyond the bare capacity to fill a given 
quantity of paper with what they are pleased to call orginal 
matter. It would surprise such persons to be told, as is undoubt- 
edly the fact, that the attributes necessary to an eminent writer of 
fiction are higher and more complex than those requisite for success 
in‘ almost any other profession. ‘To attain the highest place asa 
writer of fiction, a man should have, in the first place, great power 
of imagination, strengthened and enlarged by experience of life 
and knowledge of books. ile must have insight into character, 
that he may be able to disentangle the intricate threads of good 

and evil which constitute human motives. He must have maste 
of language, so as to be able, not merely to turn a sentence with 
grammatical elegance, but to fit word and manner to each different 
shade of character, and to each varying phase of passion or emotion, 
Further, he should have large sympathy, that he may feel the pas- 
sion he depicts, and a keen sense of humour wherewith to brighten 
his graver wisdom. Beyond these, which may be called the natural 
qualifications, there are others, hardly less important, which he 
will derive from art. Thus, by the study of good models, ripened 
by reflection and practice, he will learn to compress, and at the 
same time to elucidate, his plot; to concentrate the interest upon 
the principal characters, to avoid extravagance, whether of cha- 
racter or incident, to give continuity to the action by confining 
it to reasonable limits of time and place, to keep in mind the 
dénouement throughout, and to make the action lead steadily up 
to it. The first class of the qualities we have named depend 
upon natural talent, and therefore, if originally wanting, must 
be dispensed with as best they may. Docta nascitur, non fit. But 
with regard to the qualifications which can be acquired by labour, 
the case stands differently, and a novelist has no right to make 
his appearance before the reading public without having at least 
made an effort to attain them. We constantly find, however, that 
beginners in authorship, who more than all others stand in need 
of all the assistance which art and method can give them, disre- 
gard art and method altogether. They start on their literary 
voyage without chart or compass, trusting to the cg tayo 
the ink-stand to steer them safely. This scems to have been 
precisely the case of the author of Hidden Fire. The action 
of the story, to begin with, is distributed among nearly thirty 
more or less prominent characters. Secondly, the events re- 
corded are represented as taking place in half a dozen different 
loculities—most of them, it is true, not very far apart ; but their 
very nearness makes it all the more dificult for the reader to bear 
in mind which for the moment is the scene of action. In point of 
time, again, the author seems studiously to avoid giving us any 
clue either as to the time occupied by the particular events, or as 
to the intervals which elapse between them. Thus, while in one 
place the most trivial details of everyday life are narrated at 
wearisome length, in another a meeting, a courtship, and a mar 
riage are disposed of in less than half a dozen pages, without a 
hint of the time which they are supposed to have occupied. We 
defy the most attentive reader to say with certainty, upon perusal 
of this book, whether the space of time which the story 1s sup- 
posed to cover is nearer to five years or to five-and-twenty. 
The effect of the author’s singular looseness of narrative 1s 
to make a story dull which might have been interesting, and 
complex which might have been simple. Nothing could in 
truth be simpler than the motive idea of the plot, the love of a 
woman of strong nature for the man of her first choice, faithful 
till death through evil report and good report. Mary Price, the 
heroine of the story, is the daughter of a mining engineer in an 
obscure district of South Wales. The man who wins her affec- 
tions, Richard Morris, is handsome and fascinating, but selfish, 
weak of purpose, and deficient in moral courage. Though 
engaged to Mary, he flirts deeply with her younger sister, Jane, 
and only perceives his folly when the latter jilts him in order to 
marry a nobleman. He becomes involved in a Chartist agita- 
tion, and, returning on horseback from one of the secret meetings 
of his party, is stopped by a policeman. In a sudden passion 
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be atrikes at him with the handle of his whip, and the blow | of the study arises from the knowledge that it is the creation of 
inflicted causes death. The deed at the worst is man- | our own days, that most of these chronicles of political vicissitude, 
8 hter, but Morris has not the moral courage to face an and nearly all these intimate details of religious creed and 
inquiry and forthwith departs to Vera Cruz. Most people domestic life, have within the past few years been recovered from 
meld ‘be disposed to congratulate Mary Price on a good rid- | oblivion by the perseverance and ingenuity of modern scholars. 
poe but such is not her view of the matter. The more The term “ingenuity” suggests the necessity for caution ; this field 
her lover shows himself to be unworthy of her love, the more | of inquiry is not without its crop of rash surmises and unsubstantial 
devotedly does she love him. Herein we think that the author | hypotheses, and the most circumspect historian must rely to a con- 
deveahibited real knowledge of human nature. ‘The intense and | siderable extent upon conjecture. He must sometimes assume 
undying love of a good woman for an unworthy man is one of the | himself to be possessed of the correct rendering of inscriptions on 
‘ t, and yet one of the most frequently recurring, problems | testimony less satisfactory than that which establishes the meaning 
‘» the world’s experience ; so much so, indeed, as to have passed | of the record of Behistun, which has immortalized the name of 
into a proverb. Rawlinson, Comparative mythology, moreover, Which has pro- 
A spaniel, a wife, and a walnut-tree, duced such wonderful results In ingenious hands, is a very 
The more you beat them, the better they be. meteoric of and So far as 
og will lick the hand which strikes it, a wife bruised and venture to judge, iierr 
out of the semblance of humanity will intercede, as py 
the daily experience of any police-magistrate will testify, to save | Tether possesses the dangerous yift of historical divination, nor 
rufian husband from his well-merited punishment. We are P th linguisti 
not sure that, even in circles where wife-beating is not generally th left behind. Elie ami 
ractised, a wife does not esteem her husband all the better for a cals. lie db 4 
her scapezrace lover is perfectly true to nature. For many work is still b A 
(how many, it is, as we have stated, impossible to say) she bears of the ind di tinctly i 
the pain of her lover's desertion, made still more painful by the y fron th 
jnowledge that he has been led to believe that she also has been which it ur 4 
faithless to her lover, and has married another. Her father and | to red a 
mother are taken from her by death, and she is left alone in | pers: 
the world, in straitened circumstances, and with an idiot brother | ‘ie of lictio he delightfully Cav 
Sti sha fare | c ; 
many difficulties, and conquers them one by one, concealing | b er, in 0 The 
beneath her calm exterior the “ hidden fire” of her yet unextin- | night with “al i lish 
ished passion. The gradual hardening of Mary’s character | Con th hit 
under the discipline of her daily battles with the world and with a di daa with the very dawn o t istory, it follows the fortunes 
herself is very well conceived, and more than tolerably depicted. | of the Aryan race in India and Persia to the reorganization of 
_ y , “4 | the Persian Empire by Darius Hystaspes. Especial attention is 


There is a want of power in the narration of the dénouement, but : 
the character of Mary is so highly pitched throughout that it | bestowed on the great religious systems—that of the Vedas and of 


‘ : -| Zoroaster, and Buddhism 

is the less to be wondered at that the author should find himself | 
unable to rise to the intensity of tragic force required for the due The third volume of Curtius's History of Greece * comprises 
“Sa c. . | the period between the end of the Peloponnesian war and the 
rendering of her last meeting and parting with her lover. b: 

We have given an apparently disproportionate space to the ful many, ed, an 

character of Mary Price, but in truth the heroine is the very oventia! an epoch as any im Ristory. ite 
strength and substance of the whole book. There are one or two | ‘oroughly grasped and clearly narrated by Herr Curtius, whose 
other characters more or less cleverly sketched, but the majority pages, if less copious than those of some contemporary writers, seem 

are mere supernumeraries, as must almost inevitably be the case | 4° comtain ev erything that the ordinary student of Grecian history 


is likely to want. 
when an author crowds his canyass with a mob of minor per- 
sonages. There is little incident in the book (which owes the The history of the petty State of Kasimof + is curious. It was 


greater part of its length to long-winded conversations) ; and 
such incident as there is, is not of a very artistic order. ‘Towards 
the close of the second volume it seems to have struck the 
author that his story had not much plot, and he accordingly 
introduces an Irish gentleman, Mr. Durant, with a wife who 
proves to be the sister—and a friend, Mr. Boyle, who was in 
earlier years the sworn comrade—of the policeman killed by 
Morris. By one of those singular coincidences which so con- 
stantly happen in novels, and so seldom in real life, Boyle has 
met Morris at Vera Cruz, and has there heard from his own | 
lips, in the ravings of delirium, the confession that he is the 
slayer of Boyle's early friend. Boyle forthwith forms a wild | 
scheme of vengeance, which leads to nothing whatever, and serves | 
no purpose on earth save to fill up a good many pages which in | 
the interest of the reader had much better never have been | 
filled at ull. The whole of this Irish element is a mere excrescence | 
upon the story proper, and it has no redeeming merits of its own | 
to excuse its introduction. 

It is impossible to describe 7Zidden Fire as even » fair novel, but 
the adoption of a kind of sifting process might have made it a fair 
story, which we take to have about the same relation to a novel as 
4 quiet family dinner bears to a City banquet. If the author had 
sat down quietly with his pen and ink, and had struck out half of 
his characters and three-quarters of his conversations, he would 
already have effected a vast improvement, and it would have been 
easy to give to the residue a finish and coherence which the book 
83 it stands is far from possessing. His work would have lost in 
bulk, but its vain in value would have been far more than propor- 
tionate. But we preach with little hope to persuade. It is the 
hardest thing in the world to persuade authors that, in literary as | 
Well as pecuniary matters, the neat and compact shilling is more 
Worth than eleven bulky pence. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
[HE history of the ancient Aryan race by Max Duncker * is, as 
many of our readers will be aware, a portion of a more com- 
prehensive work. It is, however, complete in itself, and in 
18 present revised condition, enriched by the copious results of 
Tecent investigation, is fairly entitled to rank as a new treatise. A 
More Interesting subject could hardly have been selected than the 
story of those common ancestors of the most civilized nations of 
urope and the East, among whom the germs of our institutions 
onginated, and whose mental characteristics are still preserved with | 
little alteration among ourselves, Their history comes to us with | 
a chara of a family chronicle, and a more intimate interest than 
“at of Semites, Egyptians, or Chinese. Not a little of the pleasure 
te Die Geschichte der Arier in der alien Zeit. Von Max Duncker. 
pzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 


a Tartar dependency of Russia, originally conferred by the Czars 
upon a fugitive Tartar prince, and long protected by them for 
political reasons. Some very curious specimens of Arabic and 
‘Tartar inscriptions are given, chiefly from tombstones. ‘The work 
is intended as the first of a series of contributions to the history 
of the nations of Central Asia. 

All readers of Quentin Durward will remember the wonder- 
ful description of the sedition at Liége {, and the murder of the 
Bishop. It is more than probable that, carried away by Scott's 
genius in the direction of his aristocratic sympathies, they will 
have learned to associate the burghers of the Flemish city with 
all that is low, churlish, and ferocious. Herr Wohlwill exhibits 
the other side of the question. He does not, indeed, refer to 
the deplorable event in question, which does not fall within the 
scope of his treatise, but he shows what liberties and privileges 
the people of Liége possessed, and how and when they were 
obtained, and why it might be perilous for bishops to infringe 
them. His essay is a very pretty piece of constitutional history 
on a small scale. 

Another very meritorious essay § treats of the almost forgotten 
efforts of Austria to establish a naval Power in the Baltic, dwing 
the early period of the Thirty Years’ War. The unexpected turn 
which that contest took sutticiently explains the failure of the 
project. ‘The conditions of the undertaking have since been mate- 
rially altered by the development of Russia, which probably did 
not possess a single vessel of war in the days of Wallenstein. 

The division of their country into petty States imposes a difficult 
and unattractive task on the historians of Germany. ‘The atten- 
tion which should be concentrated on great figures is apt to be 
frittered away on insignificant details, and the immense number of 
principalities and personages whose affairs require simultaneous 
attention renders it impracticable for the most lucid writer to avoid 
intricacy and obscurity. When everything possible has been done 
with the times of Otto of Wittelsbach ||, for example, they 
continue more fit for the investigations of the antiquary than for 
the student of history in her broad, genial, and picturesque aspects. 

The historian of Wurtemberg {] is more fortunate than the his- 

* Griechische Geschichte. Von Krnst Curtius. Bd. 3. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. London: Nutt. 

+ Untersuchung iber die Kasimofschen Zaren und Zarewitsche. Von W 
Weljaminof Zermof. Aus dem Russischen tbersetzt von J. IT’. Zenker, 
Th. i. Leipzig: Voss. London: Williams & Norgate, 

t Die Anfiinge der landstiindischen Verfassung im Bisthum Liittich. Von 
Adolf Wohlwill. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die maritime Politik der Habsburger im siebzehnten Jahrhundert. Von 
Konrad Reichard. Berlin: Hertz. London: Asher & Co, 

|| Das ution Baiern zur Zeit Heinrichs des Liwen und Ottos I. von 
W ittelsbach. on C. T. Heigel und 8S. QO. Riezler. Miinchen: Cotta. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

q ~— Jahre Wurtembergischer Geschichte unter Herzog Ulrich, 1515- 
1519, VonH, Ullmann. Leipzig: Nerzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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torian of Bavaria in the selection of an interesting and manageable 
episode, the expulsion of Duke Ulric, and the temporary incorpo- 
ration of his dominions with Austria. The yet more remarkable 
circumstances under which Ulric regained his duchy do not fall 
within the scope of his design. His view of the Duke’s conduct 
and character differs from the popular one, and is less favourable. 

“ Under the Red Cross” * is an account of the sanitary organi- 
zation of the European armies, blended with the reminiscences 
of the author himself and others communicated to him by his 
friends. It is altogether rather a curious medley. Something 
considerably more brief and practical would have been more likely 
to do good, although the book might have been less attractive to 
general readers. 

Two useful little works | have been brought out at Frankfort— 
one a series of most comprehensive statistical tables of the most 
varied facts relating to all the nations of the earth; the other a 
descriptive and historical account of the arms and ensigns of all 
States, monarchical or republican. 

The biography of Henry the Lion { has been again attempted 
by Dr. Martin Philippson, who is dissatisfied with the labours of 
his predecessors. How far he has improved upon them can hardly 
be determined without an intimate acquaintance with the history 
of that obscure period; but this much may at least be affirmed, 
that Dr. Philippson is evidently an intelligent man, and that his 
work is very readable. It is the misfortune of Henry the Lion 
not to be the hero of his own history. His great contemporary 
Barbarossa must occupy that post in the eyes of every true 
German, and Henry’s actions are chiefly interesting for their 
bearing on the contest between Barbarossa and the Popes. This 
fine theme is ably treated by Dr. Philippson, and Henry’s 
subjugation of the Slavonian inhabitants of Mecklenburg is an 
interesting episode of his narrative. 

A dictionary of the authors of the bishopric of Miinster § 
affords an astonishing proof of the fecundity of one small German 
province in writers. We trust it has been equally prolitic of 
readers, for few of those here enumerated are likely to have found 
a public beyond its precincts. 

The indefatigable Bishop Riiss|| has already brought out the 
fourth volume of his register of converts to Catholicism, which 
comprises those from 1601 to 1620. Most of them are French- 
men, a circumstance easily accounted for by the political situation 
of France in those days. Among them, however, figures “an 
English nobleman, rejoicing in the phenomenal appellation of 
‘ Piquerin Votons.’” As he was nephew to the English Ambas- 
sador at Venice, his name must have been Wotton, and there may 
be some record of him in the writings or biography of his dis- 
tinguished uncle. His conversion—accompanied, according to his 
account, with miraculous cireumstances—occurred at Valladolid in 
1605, and his narrative of it was published at Ingo!dstadt in the 
following year. 

One of Dr. Riiss’s converts assigns the scarcity of saints in 
Protestant bodies as a reason for his change of creed. Before 
discussing the argument it would be well to agree, if possible, 
upon some definition of sanctity—a point on which opinions vary 
much. It was but the other day that the Pope canonized a 
Polish archbishop whose merit was to have persecuted the Greeks 
till they knocked him on the head. This type of sanctity is 
almost peculiar to the Roman Catholic communion, and that pre- 
sented by Schleiermacher is no less distinctively Protestant. In 
reading Schleiermacher or his biography it almost requires an 
effort to think of him as a clergyman. A clergyman he was, 
and one of the most eloquent of his age, but he was before all 
things a man, far above the narrowness of a profession, This 
little volume is an admirable sketch of his mental development. 

Rudolf Stier ** represents quite a different type of character, 
which never permits us to forget the divine in the citizen or the 
scholar. Something of this may be due to the peculiarly narrow 
spirit in which his biography has been written by his children, 
who seem to regard their father purely in the light of a contro- 
versialist. Stier’s own letters, however, are strictly professional 
in tone and very conventional in expression, though there are 
traces of the deep feeling which has made his commentaries on 
the New Testament so popular in Germany and England. There 
is little of incident or interest in the biography. 

Martin Chemnitz {tt was eminent among the second generation 

* Unter dem rothen Kreuz. Fremde und eigene Erfahrungen auf Bihmi- 
scher Erde und den Schlachtfeldern der Neuzeit. Von Dr. Julius Naundorff. 
Leipzig: Veit. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Statistischen Tafeln aller Linder der Erde. Von Dr. Otto Hiibner. 
Frankfurt : Boselli, London: Bender. 

Die Wappen aller regierenden Fiirsten und Staaten. Von E. yon Schmidt. 
Frankfurt : Boselli. London: Bender, 

t Geschichte Heinrichs des Liwen und der welfischen und staufischen 
Politik seiner Zeit. Von Dr. Martin Philippson. 1. Leipzig : Seiner. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

§ Nachrichten von dem Leben und den Schriften Miinsterlindischer Schrift- 
steller des achtzchnten und neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, Von E. Rassmann. 
Minster: Coppenrath. London: Williams & Norgate, 

|| Die Convertiten seit der Reformation, nach ihrem Leben und aus ihren 
Schriften dargestellt. Von Ur, A, Riss. Bd. 4, Freiburg: Herder. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Schleiermacher’s Bildungsgang. Ein biographischer Versuch. Von 
a Frh. von Kittlitz. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 

** D. Ewald Rudolf Stier. Versuch einer Darstellung seines Lebens und 
Wirkens. Von G. Stier, in Verbindung mit F. Stier. .1. Wittenberg : 
Kolling. London: Nutt. 

tt Martin Chemnitz nach seinem Leben und Wirken, Von H. Hachfeld. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel. London: Asher & Co. 


of German Protestant theologians, men of no creati 

better qualified to to extend 
Luther. Chemnitz is distinguished by a work on the Council ~ 
Trent, famous in its day, and by the great administrative capaci 
he displayed in ruling the Church in Brunswick. Herr Hachfeld 
biography of him is a highly creditable performance. ’ 

Unlike most of its species, Dr. Baltzer’s treatise on the Mosai 
account of the creation* is a work of considerable ingenuit ~ 
ability. The writer takes St. Augustine for his guide, rs. un 
doubtedly displays much subtlety in eluding the difficulties in. 
posed upon him by what men of science will consider the perfectly 
unnecessary assumptions with which he starts, They will find 
their compassion amply repaid in kind, but he is even more severe 
on such of his fellow-Catholics as discourage speculations like his 
as curious and unprofitable. Certain orthodox men, who have 
undertaken to refute geologists without understanding geology, 
are treated by him with more sincerity than respect. ; 

Pott’s Etymologische Forschungen } is, like the kindred labours 
of Bopp, Giimm, and Rask, one of those works before which ths 
inind absolutely bows down, so stupendous are its compass, erudj- 
tion, and acuteness. This new edition has been completely re- 
written and revised. The volume before us is the second division 
of the first part, containing the first book of a dictionary of the 
roots of the oF nt languages, 

In an elaborate essay{ Curtius endeavours to trace out the 
gradual process of the formation of the Indo-European class of 
languages, 

There is much of very considerable interest in Max Eyth’s ap- 
parently unpromising volume on agiicultural machinery in Egypts 
which describes the application of modern science to a soil of 
unequalled fertility, cultivated for ages in the most primitive 
manner. The dearth of American cotton has brought about 
greater changes in Egypt than Mohammed Ali ever dreamed of, 
and more are still to follow. The writer of this work was chief 
engineer to Halim Pasha, the Viceroy’s uncle, and the first of the 
Egyptian princes to introduce European improvements in agricul- 
ture on a large scale. From causes which are variously repre- 
sented, Halim’s estates have come into the hands of his nephew, 
and his engineer is now in the Southern States, teaching the 
planters to make steam-ploughs do the work of negroes, 

The ornithology of the Fiji, Navigators’, and Tonga islands 
is the subject of an exhaustive treatise by MM. Finsch and 
Hartlaub||, based to a great extent on the reports of the United 
States exploring expedition. 

The Oriental landscapes of Professor Hildebrandt are well 
known, and the productions of his lively pen are deserving of an 
equal seme It may indeed be questionable how much of 
their literary merit is due to their author himself, and how much 
to his ally Herr Kossak, who may have merely arranged the Profes- 
sor’s oral and written communications, or may be one of those 
literary cooks whose skill is exerted in rendering palatable what 
is of itself wholly indigestible. Giving the credit, however, to the 
reputed author, we must pronounce him dissimilar to the majority 
of his countrymen in two respects—he is very entertaining, and 
very aquatic. Having to make the tour of the world in a limited 
time, he could not afiord ever to be very far from a steamboat, 
and perhaps the most entertaining portions of his work are his 
pet se of these floating epitomes of society. Round the Indian 
peninsula, up and down the Ganges, by Singapore, Siam, Hong 
Kong, Japan, California, Panama, the traveller pursues his home- 
ward route, ever lively and cheerful, and only causing us to regret 
that such powers of observation should of necessity be confined to 
society and manners in their most superficial aspect. 

The literary talents of Professor Hildebrandt, or his editor, are 
precisely those which would have ably accomplished the task 
which Herr Petersen** has proposed to himself. He wishes to 
describe Parisian life in its manifold phases, a task which will 
require several volumes, the first of which is before us. His 
knowledge of the subject appears adequate, but his style is heavy, 
and his gaiety forced. . 

Two excellent maps tt, coloured to illustrate the mixture of 
races and languages in Germany and Austria, deserve notice as 
useful auxiliaries to the student of politics in days like these, when 
such distinctions have become of great importance. : 

The “ Musical History of the Upper Palatinate” }{ is part of 
a more comprehensive work on the history of Bavarian music 0 


* Dic biblische Schipfungsgeschichte. Von J.B. Baltzer. Th.1. Leipzig: 
Teubner. London: Nutt. : 

+ Etymologische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Indo-Germanischen 
Sprachen. Von A. F. Pott. Zweite Auflage in véllig neuer Umarbeitung. 
Th. 2, Abth. 2. Detmold: Meyer. London: Nutt. 

t Zur Chronologie der Indogermanischen Sprachforschung. Yon Georg 
Curtius. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Das Agricultur-Maschinenwesen in Aegypten. Von Max Eyth. Stutt- 
gart: Metzler. London: Asher & Co. 

Beitrag zur Fauna Centralpolynesi Ornithologi “iti-, Sam 
Tonga-Inseln, Von O. Finsch und G. Hartlaub. Halle: Schmidt. 
London: Asher & Co. 

Professor Eduard Hildebrandt’s Reise um dic Erde. ach seinen 
und miindlichen Berichten erzihlt von Ernst Kossak. 3 Bde. 
Berlin: Janke. London: Asher & Co. 

** Pariser Leben. Federzeichnungen und Plaudereien von F, C. Petersen. 
Bdch. 1. Miinchen: Merhoff. London: Thimm. 

++ Vélker- und Sprachen-Karte von Deutschland. Vétker- und Sprachen- 
Karte von Oesterreich und den Unter-Donau-Lindern, Von H. Kiepert. 
Berlin: Reimer. London: ‘thimm. 

tt Musikgeschichte der ——- Von Dominicus Mettenleiter. Amr 
berg: Pohl, London: Asher & Co. 
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ns all ‘that can be ‘encertained respecting the 
— = who have at any time in rabited the 
on, and their works, both musical and literary; also the 
en of all operatic and other musical performances. 
oxinkel’s oration on Freiligrath *, on the occasion of the subscrip- 
tion raised for the poet’s benefit, is a very eloquent production, and 
ore honourable to the — as it appears that he and 
aon th have been esteanged olitical differences. As a 
of Freiligrath’s genius it is since, as was natural 
a the circumstances, the political poems obtain a prominence 
to which they are by no means entitled. 
The new volume of Unsere Zeit + is as full of information as 
litical matter preponderating, as might be expected in the 
ent condition of the Continent. 
Messrs. Tauchnitz have conferred a benefit on English readers 
introducing to them the great Low German novelist, Fritz 
Reutert, in one of his best works, admirably translated by Mr. 


C, L. Lewes. 


* Festrede auf Ferdinand tie Von Gottfried Kinkel. Leipzig: 
Reclam. London : Asher & 

+ Unsere Zeit. Deutsche ‘Ries der Gegenwart. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

t In the Yeur 7 A Tale of Mecklenburg Life. By Fritz Reuter. 
Translated by C. L. Lewes. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. London: Sampsun Low, 
Son, & Marston. 


TO the GRADUATES of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


1 Sraert, Strano, W.C., August 9, 1867. 

Genttemen,—Your attention has already been called by us to the great importance of the 
University returning as our representative in Pariiament one of our own Graduates, and to 
the loss of status, as compared with the older Universities, which will follow from 
selection of a member who “LY not a Graduate. We beg to refer you to the 
letter, which Mr. Bacrnor hes addressed to Mr. Hurron on this subject. 
We are, Gentlemen, your obedient Servants, 

R. H. HUTTON, M.A. 

E. CHARLES, LL.B. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


12 Urren Beronave Sraeer, August 8, 1867. 
My pear Hutron,—I am anxious to write you a second letter upon the representation of the 
University of London, not at all further to explain my political opinions, or in any manner 
to speak of myself, but serene our —- is assuming a Steve | peculiarity which is some- 
times ved. It re and more one between the Graduate candidates and 
the non-' those educated at the and those not so educated, and 
a cry is half raised that the natural predisposition towards raduate is only a piece of class 
selfishness, whereas, in real truth, the G mbody a but the non- 
that principle, and save 
That principle is the one for which the of the University of London have been 
eoutenees for years. e e been SS Parliamentary representation for ¢ our Univer- 
sity—we have been asking thati in this, the highest respect, she should be placed upon a level 
with Oxford and Cambridge, for the reason that, like each of these, she embodied a 4 
idea, gave a peculiar toning. angen out a distinct kind of men. It was objected, “ You will 
not choose a ¢ re scattered; you are miscellancous; you cannot meet; her 
cannot discuss; the ‘Univeraity ist but an yoy ms for she_ has no locality, and 
Graduates are never collected together.” And we replied, “ Our University is a unit; 
solves the problem of Education in a peculiar way; she trains men after a new fashion; 4 
imparts os —y such a common type, that they can be trusted to act together.” But if we 
now run, e after one celebra’ man, some after a second, and some after a third, but all 
ofa different type from any of us, we shall confute our fundamental . We shall show 
that we are not a natural constituency; that after all = have — common; that we 
are wholly o ae to men Py 4 at Oxford and ey value so m 
culture they e received, that they would ne wer dream @ representative who had not 
undergone it. 

Our University, as I can conceive, represents the “modern spirit” in education. The 
principles upon Which ao was founded cog slight and obloquy years ago are becoming the 
common sn sg of educated men; they have ceased to be paradoxes ; wey are becoming 

Our University has solved by practice the problem thought impossible. She 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


a ~ ees Funds of the GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th 


President—The Right Hon. Earl BEAUCHAMP. 

Madlle. Titiens, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and Madlle. Christine 
Dolby and Patey-Whytock. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings; Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss. 

_ Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. Solo Violin, M. Sainton. Organist, Mr. 


Costa. 

OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 

Tvrspay Mornrxc.—Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

Weroxesvay Moarxinc.—The Woman of Samaria (a Sacred Cantata), Professor W. Sterndale 
Bennett, Mus. Doc. (composed expressly for the Festival); Judas Maccabeus, Hi andel. 

Tavaspay Moanino.—Messiah, Handel. 

Frway Morxixo.—Messe Solennelle, Gounod; Israel in Egypt, Handel. 

Torspay Eveninc.—A Miscellaneous Concert, Feast), 
Handel ; Overture (Oberon), Weber ; Pianoforte Concerto in Voval S 
from Operas, 

Weonsspay Evexixo.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Overture (Leonora), Beet- 
hoven; Pianoforte Concerto in F_ minor, Professor W.S. Bennett, Mus. Dees Cantata (‘The 
Legend of St. Cecilia), Benedict ; Classical Vocal Selections, &c. 

Tavrspay Eventno.—Cantata (The Ancient Mariner), J. F, Barnett (com 
the Festival); Overture (William Tell), Rossini; Sonata, Pianoforte 
Vocal Selections from Operas, &c. ; Overture ( Masaniello), Auber. 

Faway Evenrno.—Saint Paul, Mendelssohn. 

led Programmes of the Performances may be obtained from the princi usicsellers, 
Pe yt forwarded by post on application to the undersigned, at be Gama of the Festival 
Committee, 29 Colmore Kow, Birmingham. By Order 


expressly for 
Violin, Mozart ; 


has shown that a free University need not be an irreligious University; that the most various 
men educated in the most various faiths can be the better for a common culture, can submit to 
the same discipline, can acquire the same Enowlecge without hurting the spring of their mind, 
without losing their individuality of conviction he nature of that culture is modern too. 
Our University claims to have first of all a introduced into her essential and critical 
examinations the characteristic th century knowledge — physical 
ae modern langu . modern history. When I read the other day the admirable address 

f Mr. Mitt, at St. Andrew's, I observed that there was no part of all he enjoined which the 
University of London had not long ago done—no of all he said eugas to be be learnt which 
might not be learnt from her—and I was proud of the school in which I 

Anybody. no doubt, can open a school, and teach scraps of miscellanies. But this | is exactly 
what our University has not done. She has — as I conceive, extended her dominion by, 
sacrificing her efficiency. The knowledge she uires is as sound and as accurate as that of 
any University; and for her bests minds — the only ones for whom it is possible —she fulfils as 
well as any the char he brings truth to a focus, and teaches 
men to look at it in its a a i —, she makes her discipline useful, she 
makes it compact and honest. 

It would have been easy, also, to have introduced these new subjects by qpantoning ( the old. 
But the University of London does not neglect those great “ human studies,” as they have been 
weil called, in which a University like Oxford delights. She knows that aot only 7 the old 
knowledge in itself valuable, but that see new can ote’ “ seen rightly when it is seen by t! 
side of the old. By her nature, and perhaps by her po the University of London is pre- 
vented from encouraging a premature speciality in oaeu stud ies, as in new, but as far as she can 
she fosters a firm knowledge of the elements of both. 

Some of our friends do our U: a great injustice. They say it is particularly obviate 
that our first representative should be “a man of pocnelly he position.” Just so, I have 
heard, new people at the West-end want to have lords at their first party. But such ideas are 
utterly erroneous. The University of London is = & position not to seek honour, but to confer 
honour. She has to give an admirable seat in t assembly of the world, and oe she 
will find a concourse of celebrities ready to make: use of her, she does not need to borrow their 
dignity, for she has enough already of her own. 

When our University was founded, it was said by a great am bn yea my! that our modern 
system would never train men, and that you must judge of a school, not by its curriculum, but 
by its alumni. Will it not confirm and sanction that taunt, if at this crisis we have not a man 
to put forward, if we have to go to Oxford or elsewhere for a member, if in nearly thirty years 
we have not trained a man fit to represent us ? 

Iam, yours very 


R. H. Hutton, Esq. WALTEE’ BAGEHOT. 
OOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c.—The Rev. W. H. 


JOHNSTONE, M. A., Chaplain, Profe: and Examiner in the late Royal Military 
College, Addiscombe, e, prepares CANDIDATES 1 the above.— Bromsgrove House, Croydon. 


WILL I. AM R. HUGHES, 3, Secretary to the Festival C 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART, 
Oe Bunt Street.—This Exhibition is NOW OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Six. 


Si GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be given by Mr. HOLMES on Tuesday, October 1, 

p.m. House Physicians and House Surgeons are selected from the perpetual Pupils 
ee. to merit. The paid Offices of Curator, Registrars, Demonstrator, and Obstetric 
Assistant are offered for competition annually. Perpetual Pupil’s Fee, 100 Guineas. 


INDOO and MAHOMEDAN LAW.—A_ Course of 
EIGHTEEN LECTURES will be delivered on these subjects Twice a Week, by 
STANDISH GROVE GRADY, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Gravesend, commencing on 
Sth of | Ronee mber, and ending on 7th of November next, at Clement's con Hall, Strand, at 
Ten o'clock a.m. each day. Gentlemen wishing to attend can obtain Vouchers of Mr. Gaavy's 
Clerk, at 5 Essex Court, Temple. 


ERAsSTBOURNE COLLEGE 
President. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSIIIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
Head-Master—The Rev. J. R. WOOD, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Assistant-Masters. 
The Rev. F. W. BURBIDGE, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
The Rev. A. K. CHERRILL, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Modern Languages—Mons. LAMBERT. 
Drawing, $e. W. CLIFTON. 
. &e. 
College = OPENED on the of August, 1867, 

i from the Secretary, J. H. Campron Corgs, Esq., Eastbourne, 


s! JOHN’S WOOD CIVIL and MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
ane wd GRADUATES of Oxford and Cambridge. Number received, 12 only. 
, 120.—For Prospectus, apply to the Parincirat, 24 Alma Square, St. Johu’'s 


[or AN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
Baling {Population neler, Cam. Rector of  Perrivale, 

prepares "UPILS ip, 
Value £63, given end of August to New Pupils—Castieber Court, Ealing, — 


[DIA CIVIL SERVICE. —CANDIDATES for the COM- 

hest standing in all the ts fi umerous 

successful Candidates.—Civil Service Hall, 


CIVIL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. M. LUPTON 

nations”) and ‘for the at. Arar Exami- 
jualified Tutors, rapidly and succes ENTLE 

both Services. Highest references, Address, 14 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


(CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 


and the LINE.—Mr. W. B. QUINTO IN receives FIVE PUPILS pare 
above Examinations. Address, 6 Geraldine Villas, East Sheen, 8.W. the 


[NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 


A. Christ’s College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (5th) Wran 

ier, an Oxford Graduate 

in Classical Honours), and the best Masters for all the other subjects 

to be taken up, receives Kesident and Non- Resident U PILS. Nos. 3.4, 11, and 46in 
cent list of Successful Candidates were prepared by Mr. Wren. pAdaress. ; and 5 Powis 


‘WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the UNIVER- 
SITIES, and all COMPETITIVE EXAMIN ATIONS.-EIGHT PUPILS are 
prepared for the above by the Rev. G. R. ROBERTS, M.A., late Fellow of Cor. Ch p- Con. 
Cambridge, and late Professor in the R.I.M. College. Addiscombe.— Address, Croydon, 58 


IRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. E. A. CLAYDON receives 


TWELVE | = and for the Public Competitive 
w, Blac’ 


E DUOC: ATION in PARIS.—A PROFESSOR of MATHE- 
MATICS at the College of Sainte-Barbe will receive into his family One or Two 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN as Boarders, to complete their Education. Pleasant and healthy 
situation near the Laxembouts Gardens. Privaterooms. Terms, £200 per annum.—Address, 
L., 18 Rue des Ursulines. 


RIVATE TUITION ABROAD.—A CLERGYMAN, late 

Fellow of his College, residing in Brussels, who has passed m than 100 Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations, will have VACANCIES | after August 8.—Address, 
Rev, ~M. A., 46 Champs Elysées, Brussels. 


TPULTION at OXFORD.—A CLERGYMAN (Married), who 

holds both an Academical and a Parochial "Bieta in Oxford, wishes to receive 
into his House Two or Three for Matriculation. Special offered 
to those who intend to oe gga for larships.—Address, Turon, care of Mr. Vincent, 
Publisher, High Street, Oxfo: 


(poe Rev. D. B. BINNEY, M.A. Oxon., receives a limited 
number of PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools. Within the last two months 
Mr. Binwev's Pupils have gained a First-class, Class. Mod., Oxford ; a Foundation Scholar- 
ship at Eton College; and an Geen. Exhibition of £20 per annum a at Magdalen College School, 
Oxford.—For Terms, &c., address the Kev. D. B. Binney, The Elms, Shirley, Southampton. 


- HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S., Head-Master of University 
* College School, has made arrangements for Ge reception of a few BOARDERS.— 
Address, 21 Westbourne Square, W.; or Bolton Lodge, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


'OHE ENGLISH CHAPLAIN of HANOVER will have 
Vacancies for PUPILS at Michaelmas. Highest references and testimonials.—Address 
for further particulars, Cuaptarn, care of Messrs. Masters & Son, 78 New Bond Street. 


A COUNTRY VICAR, a Writer of some Eminence, with the 

highest Oxford, Eton, and Harrow references, receives THREE PUPILS for the 
Universities. His House is in one of the healthiest situations in England, within an hour of 
London. References to Parents of former Pupils.—Address, Rev. R. C. G. H., care of Mr. 
White, 33 Fleet Street. 


W ORTHING.—SUPERIOR EDUCATION.—A LADY of 

great experience, and possessing the hichest testimonials from several of the Nobility 
and Cle gy, hus a few Vacancies for YOUNG LADIES. Terms, 60 to 100 Guineas. — For 
Prospectuses, with copy of Testimonials, address H., care of Mr. Breads, the Library, 
Worthing. A personal interview in] London if required. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The 

ADDRESSES on MEDICAL SCIENCE and EDUCATION, “we at the School 
by Professor Owen, Professor Hoxiey,the Archbishop of Youu, and Lornson, President 
of the Collége of Physicians, are published with the Prospectus of St. Mary" 's Hospital Medical 
School, and may be had on application to Eanrst Hart, Esq., Dean of the School. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, Grantham.—The FRENCH and 

GERMAN MASTFERSHIP in this School will be Vacant on 10th October next. A 

Member of an English University will be prefe: . 0 before 
August 31, to F. Mari, Solicitor, Grantham, who will furnish further particulars. 


RE! 1VERSIONARY PROPERTY and LEGACIES PUR- 


Square, Kensington Park, Notting Hill, W. (late of Wiltshire House, Brixton, 8 


CHASED or MORTGAGED, to per cent. per annum.— Written Applications 
may be sent to Mr. Monaus, Solicitor, Square, 
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The Saturday" Review. 


| August 17, 1867, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTER. — Rev. ABR 
GRAMMAR SCIIOOL, at Lewisham, in the County of Ken 

1 the HEAD-MASTEKSHIP of this School, caused by > death of 

Lacey, M.A. 

iptul Company of ae eliers of the City of London, Owners and Governors 

of the possessions and revenues of t aid School, will, in pursuance of a scheme settled vy 

the Court of Chancery, hold an Election of a Mead-Master on W ednesday, the 2nd or October 


next. 

Candidates must have taken Pe Beare of M.A. or B.C.L. at one of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, or Lo 

pee ilead-Master will receive oonlary of £100 a year, with an annual allowance of £5 for 
yl-room irine. 

t hirty-ove Foundation Boys, chosen from Lewisham and the neizhbouring Parishes, and the 
Sons ot Incumbents of the same Parishes, are to be freely instrucied in the principles of the 


| 


| 


Christian religion, according to the doctrines of the Church of England,in the Greek, Latin, | 
and French Lanzuages and Literature, in Mathematics, and in the various branches of a good | 


K:ducation. 


bach Foundation Boy will pay in advance to the Icad-Master a quarterage of 5s. or 10s., | 


acevrding to the age of the scholar. 

There is an Exhibition of £40 a year for Foundation Scholars at Oxford or Cambridge. 

The Uead-Master will enjoy a large School Kesidence and Garden, free of rates, taxes, and 
repairs, and may receive into his House 25 Boarders, to be educated in all respects equally with 
Scholars, 

The Head-Master will not be permitted to hold any other office or appointment, or, if in 
orders, to receive or exercise any benefice having care of souls, without the written consent of 
the Owners and Governors. 

Further particulars will be shown to Candidates, or their friends, at Leathersellers’ Hall, 
St. Helen's Place, London, to which address al! Testimonials accompanying Applications must 
be forwarded on or betore Monday. the 2nd of September next. 

Leathersellers’ Mall, August 13, 1867. 


IGH SCHOOL, Hobart Town.—A CLASSICAL ASSIST- 
ANT is wanted er the above School. Skill in Verse and Prose Composition indispens- 
able. A liberal Salary, with or without see and Lodyinz..—Apply, stating qualifications, 
and enclosing Dedineaieia. tothe Rev. G. P. Hanuts, Bangor, Wre xham. 


OXPORD.—RAL tANDOLPH HOTEL, opposite Martyrs’ Memo- 


rial, surrounded by the Principal Colleges. _ First-class necommodation. Charges 
Handsome Ladies’ Coffee Room, Billiard Rooms, Baths, 


HE ROYAL HOTEL, 
WILLIAM JANCOWSKI 


moderate. 


HE 


SCARBOROUGH. 


Has creat pleasure in announcing to his Friends and the Visitors to Scarborouzh that he has 


completed the extensive Alterations of this well-kna 
OLD-ESTALLISHED TLOUSE, 
Which will be found replete with every comfort that English or Continental experience can 
suggest. 
Families visiting Scarborough will find in 
JANCOWSKI'S ROYAL 
Every desirable advantage, combined with the essential comforts of Ilome. 


ERY.—Noted for 


SE A BATHING and BEAUTIFUL SCIEN 

~ its healthiness stands ILFRACOMBE—facing the Atlontic. Families will find the 
Comfort of ome, with Moderate Charges, at the ILE RACOM! HOTEL —Address, 
zee. Boas at the Hotel. A Four-horse Umnibus meets the London E> press ‘Trains at Barn- 
staple, 


YDROPATHIC SANATOR SupBRook Park, Rich- 
mond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. EDWARD 1, ANE, 

the treatment ot Chronic Diseases, principally by the combined Natur ul Ag 
Water, and Diet. ‘Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medic al Sircetion. 


ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
LONDON, 
SCOTT ADIF, 115 REGENT STREET. 
Entrance at the 
Corner of Vio Street only. 


d the Courts of Europe. 
120 Regent Street; and 
Mancarster.... 10 Mosley Strect. 
Liverroor .,.... 50 Lold Street. 
FOR YOUTH. 


in Dress from 2} to 4 Guineas. 
land Costume ... 2 
Overcoats...... ” 
Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c. adapted for each Dress. 


PODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittingsin every variety, (NTED 
ORMOLU SUITES for the BOUDOIR, TOILETTE and WRITING TABL 
KUDRIGUES' DESPATCH Sand TRAVELLING WitLPING CASES, in russia or 
the best quality. Blotting Books, Envel ope ('ases, Inks tands, and Bor ikslides. 

\KRTE De VISITE PORTRAIT AL BUMS n handsome antique 
Pia and russia bindings, also in ortoln mel of new and elegant 
designs;and a choice Selection of elegant NOVEL 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


APPIN & WEBB, 
\VANUFACTURERS of THE 


NEW 


TABLE KNIVES—do not require cleaning | 


> Pes... Board or Machine, and present & most beautiful effect at Table. 
.jPOONS and FORKS, in every Pattern and Shape. 
[gLECTRO SILVER PLATE of every Description. 
NOS. S.77 & 78 OXFORD STREET, 71 & 72 CORNHILL, 
and PARIS EXHIBITION, Classes 20, 21, and 36. Lal pao ee 
‘HUBB’ PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 


SHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
‘reet, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, Ww olverhampton. —Iilustra uted Price Lists ssent free. 


‘SONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 

\ ‘Two Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only 
T. 1. FILMER & SON, Easy Chair and Sofa Manufacturers, 4}, 32, and 28 Berners Street, 
<tord Street, W.; and 34 and 35 5 Charles Street, W.—An Illustrate: Price List sent post free. 


“FASHION of FURNITURE.’—Under this title an 
Article appeared some time ago in the “Cornhill Magazine,” pointing out the want of 
vod taste in the Design of Modern Furniture, and offering su 3 for its 3 improveme nt. 

“hose suggestions have been carried out by the ART F URNI'I JOMPANY, 25 Garrick 
treet, Covent Garden, who now supply Cabinet Work and House F urniture, wf cturesque 

. d artistic character, at ordinary ‘Trade Prices. Most of the work has been designed by 
ir, Eastiake, Architect, the author of the “ Cornhill" Article 

pr NDING PURCHASERS of the 

MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER ‘TUCKER, 

sutioned against various Imitationsand Infringements, preserving somewhat the appearance 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages.{ 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label Tucker's Patent,’ and a Number. 

Che Smee’s Spring Mattress,’Tucker’s Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the paternationes Exhibition, 1862, and may 

« obtained, price from 25s., of most respectable Bedding W and Ur s,and 
Vholesale of the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM 8MEE & SONS, Finsbury,near Moorgate Railway Terminus. London, F.C. 


Pas WATER.—The SILICATED CARBON FILTER. 
The PANKLIBANON COMPANY are Agents for the above FIL.TERS, which are now 
re only ones secognised in the Public Departments of the Government, the General Post 

Mice, &e. Illustrated Price Lists on aaa to the Company, 56 Baker Street, Portman 
quare, where also the Filter may be seen 


SPRING 


are respectfully 


YE only GOLD MEDAL for SEWING MACHINES at the 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, has been awarded to the WHEELER & WILSON 
“OMPANY, making the 65th Prize Medal gained by them tor excellence of monufacture, 
implicity of construction, beauty and variety of work produced with the least amount of 
labour. Price £8 and upwards. Instruction gratis and Prospectus free. 
129 Regent Street. and 43 St. Paul's Churchyard, .ndon. 


NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 


M.A., M. D. Edin. Gniv.—For 
ir, Exercise, | 


| 


rat & 8 TUE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
SON, 
H a of Tottenham Court Road, have greatly 


his. PREMISES, for the purpose of maki 
ment of their Stock es more compiete arrange. 


They have now Ten separate Rooms,each comp!etely furnished with a di 

wo large groun joor Warerooms, the whele forming, they beli , th 

of Bedroom Furniture in the Kingdom. 
IIEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Beddi room 

Pesuitans, sent free by post on application to HEAL & SUN, 196,197, 198 Totten com 


Moad, London, W. 
B EDSTEADS, BATHS, and L: AMPS. — WILLIAM §, 
m KTON has Six LARGE snow. ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA 
E DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the 
I gest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices fon ° 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establi tthe mostd 
this country. in 
Bedsteads,from .. 6d.to £20 0s. each, 
Shower Baths, from. £6 Os. each, 


rateu is. 0d.to £7 7Fs.each, 
Allother kinds’ a : 


EN. DERS, "STON ES, FIRE- TRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
$.—Buy ersot the are requested before finally deciding, to 

KANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES E-IRONS. and GEN 

cannot be appro: ached elsewhere,e variety, novelt 

ot workmanship. Bright Stoves, ei Fenders, to £105 

with standards,7s.to £ Ss. ; Steel Fenders, £338. to £11; th rich 

from £3 3s.to £18; Chimney-picees, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 

£id4a. The BUR TON and all other PAT ‘ENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, to 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRON MONGER, by appointment, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA 
IGUE gratis, and post paid. It contains upwards of Six !!undred Tlustrations of his u 
iStock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Viate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Go: “4 

-W Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Murbie C himmne y-Pi Kitchen 

a-'I'rays, Urns, and Kettles, Clo ry, Buths, Toilet Ware 

ery, Teds teads, Bedding, Cabinet Furniture, &e., with 
s,and Plans of the Twenty lurge Show-Kooms, ut 39 Oxford Street, W.; lela 2,3, anda 
Newman Street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's Piace; and! Newman Yard, London. i 


pe tON WINE BINS.—The Original Manutacturers, s, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, G reat aad Street M 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen fitted in various way. eatin 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles, 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues on application. 
* Nous avons pu visiter leurs magasins de Haymarket, Mansell Street, et Great Tower Street. 
On y trouve tout ce qui est indispensable, utile ou luxuneux Cans le maniement des ving 
depuis la ave ol on les garde jusqu’ a la tuble oit on les de Viticulture Pratique, 


HOs. NUNN & SONS S, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Mere chants, 
Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C., beg to call attention to their extensive ST¢ 
porr WINE, chiefly Sandeman's shipping (Kail paid to any Station nt of 01.3 
Excellent, es maturest Wine, 32s. and per dozen; superior, with more age, 42s., 483., 
and 5is.; 7 0 years in bottle, 66s. and #4s.; vintaze Wines, 95s. and upwards; 
good p 268. and 32s.; superior, 288., 483., and S2s.; fine old Cognac Brandy, 
568., 603.,and 66s.— riced Lists fevers kind of Wine ‘on application. E stablished 1801, 


(UARET ‘of the excellent Vintage of 1864 at 12s. per dozen, 


£5 10s. per half-hhd., or £10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine “p pure, a free fro 
disagreeable acidity, and ‘of sufficient body to improve by kee -—H, B. FEAKON t 
SON, 94 Holborn Hiil, and 145 New Bond Street, London; and Dew sbury. Yorkshire, 


(UARE’ ‘on DRAUGHT, of the excellent V intage of 1864, at 5s, 5s. 


per gailon.in Four-gallon and Six- gallon Casks, each complete with Tap and Vent-pes. 
be kept in a cool place, and the consumption be moderately quic’ 


rE EARON & 8) 91 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


‘LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON AL ES.—The above ALES 


Ps are now being sonprted 4 in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FIND- 
LATE MACKIE Welli: ston | Street, Strand, w 


LAZENBY & SON'S PICKI KS, 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors 
Manufacture f the Pickles, vd « ‘ondiments, so lon 
by their Nar are compelled to coutir the Public against the ferior Preparations which ore 
‘ ted in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public, 

Consumers having diftic ulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respeettully informed thas 
they can be had direct trom the Manufacturers, at their For Warelhou-e¢,6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square, London, 


ERAL [RON 
design, or exquisit 
193.; Bronzed Fender 


The 


SAUC ES, a and CON- CON- 


Priced ists post free on apnliestion. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. — Caution. — The 


celebrated Sauce are particulorly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, sizned * Exnizaneru Lazenny.” This Labei is prot d by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th J y, 1858, and without it none can be eenuine. 
LAZENBY & SON, t Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are con pelled to vive this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druzgists, and Oilmen. 
yo 


Admirers of this 


“Guard against Fraud, and to secure the Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA & PERKINS, Worcester; 
Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. 
And Sold by Drugzgists, Grocers, and Oilmen zenerally throughout the World. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT (Extractum C aruis Liebig), 

Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY, ited, 43. Mark 
Lane, London. Only sort authorized to be called by the above nan th 
Inventor, whose cert ficate is on every jar. Superior and te 5 
Soups, Entrées, and Sav . Extremely useful to Invalida, } 
Children, taken with Rice, Arrowrvot, Sago, Sc, An agre 
for Cod Liver Oil. It kee ps for years, oe in any climate.—-Sold by Fe 
Barclay & Son; Crosse & Blackwell; Maw « Son; all Chemists, Italian’ arehousemen, 
Groe ers. and Wholesale by the ¢ company. 


( X RAT HEAT produces rapid decomposition of F ruit, Fish, 
Vexetables, and even Butcher's Meat. In London and other large ares it is next to 
impossible to obtain some of the article food named fresh, and this difficulty is one of the 
causes of many Disorders, which, if not che + produce Diarrhea, Dys ery Cholera, &e. 
Ly keeping Bowels freely acted on, secretions of putr . 
prevented. No Family M. dicine, for this purpose, can be uscd with gre y 
and effect than PAKK’S LIF L PILLS.—May be had of any © heist. 


LL THE YEAR ROUND.—A good state of Health may be 
secured by the simple and cheap process of taking PARR’S LIFE PILLS whenever 
there is any symptom of indisposition, ‘They promote Appetite, aid Digestion, purify the 
slood, and keep the Bowels regular.— May be ha¢ | of any Che: nist. 
MAGNESIA, 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
the Romody of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indigesti 
\t 172 New Bond Street. London ; and of all Chemists, 


V \\V HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the ‘I'ceth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


mye ‘ETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, without the use of 
Chioroform or any Anmsthetic.—Messrs. MOSEL ey relieved and gratified Pstients 
daily had they been aware of the advunt of the patented system of AIN- 
LESS DENTISTRY, in conjunction with insertion of “ARTIFICIAL TEETH (practise? 
solely by this tirm ), they had been spared wecks of suffering and months of inconvenience hy 
an earlier trial of this invaluable method, instead of sub2.itting to the semi-barbarous treat- 
ment usually pursued. Messrs are, therefore, induced to ofier to nervous or 
excitable Patients, and to the Publi their system of dentistry, perfect in its immunity from 
pain. extraction of stumps, &c.; in Set, devoid of unpleasant operation of any kind. In 
arriving at this ultimatum of dent . they have necessarily perfected the mechanical depar 
set) can be inserted wil se 
exact asembiance to nature that detection is impossible, the original proportions of th ee 
and mouth being restored to their pristine pe rfection, and articulation rendered tho 
distinct, while improved and perfect mastication restore the tone of the digestive ore 
reinstate the health. To those who have resided in the tropics, to public speakers—in oo ta 
all who from any cause require the services of a dentist—they confide ntly recommend this t ute, 
patented system, combining immunity from pain with the adaptation of an ortific jal substitute 
so efficient as to be sccond only tethe natural organs, For the efficacy, utility, and success 0! 
their system, vide * Lancet.” Teeth from Ss.; Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas 
Messrs. L. and S. MOSELY & SONS, the oldest estah'ishe’ English Dentists. 
Observe only London Addresses, 30 Berners Strect, Oxfurd Street, and 414 Strand, 
oyposite Charing Cross Motel. 
Cou-ultation free. 
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HE AGRA “BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838. 
cabreal. snes. STREET, LONDON 
Orricre—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD 
PP GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Baancuss in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, a? Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kon 
t the Head Ofes on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
Current Accounts the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
ree eived for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
12 ths’ Notice o rawal, 


At 3 ditto ditto $ ditto ditto 


Civil “and Pensions realized 
wn, and sin a Pay and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


M. BALFOUR, Manager. 


The Saturday Review. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 


sion to Foundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 
per annum. 


24 Suffolk Street, London, S.W. 


CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE | COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
ome Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
All Policics are now entitled to the recent Reduction in the Duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether 
covering Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


PEPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE GLOBULES 


and LOZENGES are perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular remedy 
for Weak Digestion. 


ONDON and ST. KATHARINE DOCKS COMPANY. 
L 4} PER CENT. PREFERENTIAL STOCK FOR £130,000. 
he Lond nd St. Katharine Docks Company are issuing >} - 
Ent 0 Director te the above amount, bearing Interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per 
ane Ti Interest will accrue from the time of payment, and is amply secured by the surplus 
any information, may be obtained at this House, 
_ oe House, 109 Leadenhall Street, July 31, 1867. 


puanix FIRE OFFICE , Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


[UPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instirvtep 1820. 


t. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 
kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 
The most Liberal Con itions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies aud Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licenses ives of charge, when the 


Endowments for Childre: 
ts, with full and tables, to be obtained at the Company's 
Ula’ Broad Street, E.C., aud 16 Pall Mail, S.W., and of the Agents 


throughoutthe Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses ting in the 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

*,* Policies upon the participating scale of Premiums effected during the Current Year 
(1867) will share in the Profits to be declared at the next Division, which will be made up to 
December 31, 1869. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1866, amounted to £7,280,071, being inrespect of Sums assured 
by Policies £5,655,628, and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


t the Office in London. 
“ee WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
FOUNDED 1836, 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Trustees. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord CAIRNS, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir WM. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
The Hon. Sir WM. PAGE WOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 
EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 
JOHN OSBORNE, Esy., Q.C. 
ROBERT B. FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

SECURITY.~— Funds invested in the names of the above Trustees exceptionally large in 
proportion to liabilitics. ‘Le turther guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of £1,060,000. 

BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible amongst the Assured. Very moderate 
Non-Bonus Premiums. 

A liberal system of “Whole World” Policies and other peculiar facilities. Conditions 
secially framed to secure to a Policy, when once issued, absolute freedom from all liability to 
future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversions. 


are 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manayer. 


Rex AL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Established a.v. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Rovat Excnaxor, Lonoon; Branch, 29 Pats Matt. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 

John Garratt Gattiey Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq 

Edward James Daniell Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce,Esq. 


William Tetlow Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esc 

Egerton Hubbard, 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

Henry Neilson, Esq. 

Lord Josceline Wm. Perey. 
Charles Robinson, Esq. 

Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, Esq. 

William Wallace, Esq. 
Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Fine, Lire, and Marine on liberal te: 

Ros Td on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. per 


Ne Ke ya Se mate by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Life with or participation in Profits. 
ivisions of Profit every Five Y 
aay sum up to £15,000 inourabie the same Life. 
by Con ration bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
compton under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of portnerenie. 
¢ advantages of modern practice, with the ya of an Office whose resources have been 
ested by the experience of nearly a Century anda 
A Prospectus and ‘able of Bonus will be forwarded m application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
P A 


VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE and BACK, 


ACCIDENTS of ALL, KINDS on the DOUBLE JOURNEY, as well as DURING THEIR 
| TNDUSTRIOUS LUCCA.—THE BUILDER of this Week 


STAY in PARIS. 
The TICKETS may be taenar = at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY STATIONS 
the Kingdom; 
Of the comP: ANY’S LOCAL AGENTS; 
At COOK'S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98 Fleet Strect; and at the Offices, 
10 REGENT STREET, and 61 CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


d by T. Monson & Son, 3. 33, and ee Southampton Row, Russell Square, 
ndon, W.C, 
(Silver Medal—Paris Exhibition, 1867.) 
Bottles at 3s., 5s.,and 10s. each. Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s.6d. each. 
GLOBULES in Bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. each. 


TONIC B IC BITTERS.—Unrivalled Stomachic Stimulant, Palatable 
and Wholesome, 
““WATERS’ QUININE WINE.” 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 308. a Dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who use the “ UNITED 
SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 
J.C, & J. FIELD, Patentces of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
** Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


JNFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED by the use of 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, or PURE COAL TAR SOAP. This unrivalled 
Skin Soap, ifused daily, imparts a clear and healthy appearance, and acts as an effectual pre- 
ventive of Infectious Diseases. See ical testimony, and the * Lancet,” &c. &c. 
To be had in Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each, of all Chemists, and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, London. 


M2LLER's COD LIVER OIL, at the Paris Exhibition (1é ( 1867), ) 
again obtained the F IKST PRIZE and the 
Only SILVER MEDAL out of Twenty-seven Competitors. 
This Oil, renowned for its Purity and Excellence, has re jestwedl the commendation of the 
leading members of the Medical Profession and the Medical Pr 
Itis, fold by all Chemists and Drugzists in capsuled Half-pint Bottles, at 2s. 3d. each. 
See * MOLLER’S " Name and Label on each Bottle. 
Circulars and Testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 Mincing Lane. 
*** Contractor to the North London Consumption Hospital. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGHTt-BROWN LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, specdiest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes 
“lconsider Dr. De Jongh’ 8 Light- Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely ‘b 
create an and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDW ARD SMITH, ¥.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work * On 
Consumption,” writes “We think it a great advantage thet there is one kind of Cod Liver 
| na is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. 

ong 


in capsuled Imrraiat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
emists. 


Sore Constoners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, 


4 
DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.— Many 
A oe of each of the following Books are in_C ‘ireulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
The Early Years of the Prince Consort ; Life of Professor Aytoun; Memoirs of 
A Story of Doom, by Jean Ingelow ; Three English Statesmen, by Goldwin 
Smith ; New America, by W. HI. Dixon ; Jesse's Memoirs of George the Third ; Reign 
of Law, by the Duke of Argyll; Musgrave’s Nooks and Corners of Old France ; Plumptre's 
~~ ‘le Lectures; Liddon’s Bampton Lectures: Studies in the Gospels, by Arc ry Trench ; 
Yew Volume of Poems by Matthew Arnold ; Essays on the Church and the World ; 
Stoughton’ 8 Ecclesiastical History of England ; lu Chaillu’s Ashango Land ; Ellis's Mada- 
gascur Revisited; A Lady’s Glimpse of the late War in Bohemia; Jerning rham’s Life in a 
French Chateau; Half Round the Old World, by 1 ae Seilington s A Trip to the Tropics, by 
the Marquis of Lorne ; Holiday Excursions, bya alist; Watson's Reasoning Power in 
Animals; Kingsley’s Ancien Régime ; Hozier's. oo Weeks’ War; all the best Recent 
; and every other Work of acknowledged merit and seuerel eter ISED 
of which, with the Second Edition of the AUGUST CATALOGUE of SURPLUS 
CUPIES withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, and will +y ieoustel. postage free, on 
application. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street. 
au ~ 
Mult UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required. All 
the best new Books, English, French, and German, i diately on publ P t 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*»* A ClearanceCatalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries. 
70 Regent Street, near the Poly techni ic. 


| ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for AUGU ST, 1867. 
Contents: 
1. OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Nortrox. (Continued.) 
2. OF CULTURE. By Henry Sivewicn, Fellow of Trinity College, 
mbridge. 
3. wy ESSAY ON SOME OF CHARACTERISTICS OF REYNOLDS 
TER. By Francis Douce. 
4. —y SILCOTES. By Henav Krxostry, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ The 
Hillyars and the Burtons,” &c. (Continued. ) 
5. LIFE AT THEBES. By Lady Durr-Gorpow. 
6. THE OLD BARDIC POETRY. By Wittram Bannes, B.D. 
7. ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES. XV.—Of Men whom the World has loved. By Roszur 
aynes Cave, M. 
8. SHOOTING NIAGARA: : AND AFTER? 
& Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Ne its, and at all | Railway Stations. 


Will appear on n September 2, 


a Weekly Comic Paper. 


‘Order of all Newsinen. 


“Price Is. 


BANTER : Illustrated, price 1d. 


contains Fine of the Ratisbon Cathedral—Fine View of 
Carved Pulpit unton — ossip Archwologists at Howden, 
Wessel, an JAN of the late Sir Robert "acolshe, R.A., Architect ; and various other 


' Papers, with all the cognate News. 4d.; by post, 6d. 


1 York Street, Covent Garden. And all Newsmen. 


ok 
rt 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than iweive Months, Mears of which may be 
i ication. 
4 obtained on SPP tN current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of ; 
Bi and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
in ba Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and ; 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran 


TyYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ We trust our readers will not miss the chance of taking up these volumes to read them, 
for we have no hesitation in characterising them as at once the warmest, richest, and sincerest 
of recent novels. The story is bright with skilfully contrasted pictures, and full of mellow 
wisdom."’—Spectator. 


A WOMAN’S TRIALS. By Grace Ramsay. 
LESLIE TYRRELL. By Georeraya M. Cram. 


“ There are charming traits of character in this book—much of the portraiture is perfect. 
The contrast between Leslie and Frank Arnold is drawn with wonderful skill.""—Spectator. 


THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. 


Ermoarr. 3 vols. 

“ We recommend this book to the novel-reader. It is better than nine-tenths of this year’s 
works, and the reader will be pleased with it as the production of a lady apparently gifted with 
a good education, good taste, and, what is still more remarkable, good common sie 

Atheneum. 


THE SISTERS of SAINTHILL. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES of 


HOWGLEN. By GrorGeE MAcDonALp, M.A. 5s. bound and Illustrated, 
forming the New Volume of Hunrsr & BLACKErr’s SraNnDARD LIBRARY. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


1 
THE CONFESSIONS of GERALD ESTCOURT. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 3 vols, 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 3 vols. 


MOUNT CARMEL: a Story of Modern English Life. 


1 vol. 


4 
CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: a Story of Oxford Life. 
2 vols. 
5 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. Third Edition, 


2 vols. 
Also, nearly ready, 


MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE NEW NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA.” 


At all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


CIRCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 


RUPERT GODWIN. 


WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


~~ Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, aay 
(SwaLD of DEIRA: a Drama. By Grorerana Lady 
CHATTERTON, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in fep. Svo. price 48, 6d. cloth, 
HE VOICE of the PRAYER-BOOK; Lectures and Anno- 
tations on the Liturgy, Expository and Apologetic. By the Rev. Nevison 
LoRAINE, Holy Trinity Church, Liverpool. 
London: LonGMANs and Co. Liverpool: E. Howe. 


Library Edition now ready, in One Volume, 8vo. pp. 999, price 30s, 
cloth lettered, 

HE BANK of ENGLAND and the ORGANISATION of 
CREDIT in ENGLAND. Third Edition, revised and enlarged: with the 
Evidence of M34/. /saac and Emile Pereire before the French Commission of Inquiry 
into the Bank of France; also an Abstract of the American Free Banking Act, and 

an Outline of a Joint-Stock Bank on the New Principles. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY. 
With 11 Maps, 3s. 6d. 


A COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Political, | 


Physical, and Mathematical: with a Chapter on the Ancient Geography of Palestine, 
Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, a Glossary of Geographical Names, Descriptive and 
Pronouncing Tables, Questions for Examination, &c. By Rev. Arex. Stewart, LL.D. 

*,* Twenty-first Edition, carefully revised and adapted to recent important Political 
Shanges and Geographical Discoveries. 
Edinburgh : Ouiver & Boyp. London: Smpxiy, & Co, 


This day, 8vo. 1s.; by post, Is. 1d. 
GoOME NOTES on the WRITINGS of Professor FAWCETT, 
and Messrs. LESLIE and NEWMAN, on the LAND LAWS of ENGLAND. By 
Lewis Stone. With an Appendix of further Comments by Anorner Hanv. 
London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 215 Regent Street. 
Just published, 12s. 
A COLLECTION of SEVENTY-NINE OLD BLACK- 
LETTER BALLADS and BROADSIDES, printed in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


between the Years 1559 and 1597, all of the highest interest and curiosity, presumed to be 
unique, and hitherto unknown. Reprinted from the celebrated Folio Volume formerly in the 


Library ot the late George Daniel, Esq. ; accompanied with an Introduction and Illustrative | 


Notes. 
*,* The above is beautifully printed by Messrs. Whittingham & Wilkins, on fine toned 
sper ; size, post 8vo., consisting of above 300 pages, to range with the Collections of Percy, 
tson, &c. 
A Detailed Prospectus and Descriptive Catalogue of the Seventy-nine Ballads, consisting of 
e pages 8vo., may be had on application, or will be forwarded on the receipt of Two Postage 
amps. 
Josern Litty, 17 and 18 New Street, and 5a Garrick Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“PAUL MASSIE.” 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, By 


the Author of “‘ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. (Ready this day at every Library. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. 2 vols. 


(Ready this day, 
NOTICE.—The Second Edition of 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a Novel. By Mrs, 


J. H. RwpeEL1, Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 3 vols, [Ready this day, 


NOTICE.—A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel, 


By Tuomas Hoop. 3 vols. (Ready this day, 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. &. 2 yols 
[Ready this day, 


CALLED to ACCOUNT. By Anniz Tuomas 


Anthor of ‘* Denis Donne,” “ Sir Victor's Choice,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready, 


BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yares, Author 
of “The Forlorn Hope,” &c. 3 vols. 


“TIarriet Routh is so vigorous and so fascinating in her own way that the book is mor 
interesting than ninety-nine novels out of a hundred. It is a book which makes even the 
hungry reader late for his meals. ‘There cannot well be a greater tribute to ap author's 
power of fascination than this.” —Saturday Review. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by J. S. Le 


Fanu, Author of “‘ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols, (Nearly ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 


ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc, Inst. C.E. 


This Manual embraces the ‘Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Deficiency, and Debility 
to which the Human Body is subject. 


J. CUURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, 56 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, 
A TREATISE on HINDOO LAW, comprising the Decisions 
in the Privy Council and in the High Courts of the different Presidencies since their 
establishment. By Grove Gravy, Author of Law of Fixtures,” and 
* Dilapidations Ecclesiastical and Lay.” 
Witpy & Sons, Lincoln's Inn Archway; and Gantz Baornens, Madras. 


Just publishes, Is. 

AILWAY FINANCE: being Suggestions for the Improve- 

ment and Resuscitation of the Railway Companies at present in Financial Difficulties, 

in a Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer. By 

Josern Mircuety, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., C.E., Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
London: Eowarp Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross, 


Now ready, crown 8s. 
PoOSTHU MOUS GLEANINGS from a COUNTRY RECTOR'S 
STUDY; also, Essays Contributed to the “Saturday Review.” By the late Rev. E. 
Bonor, B.A., Rector of Bratton Clovelly, Devon; one of the Translators of the Oxford Library 
of the Fathers, Edited by the Rev. R. B. Kinsman, M.A., Vicar of ‘Tintagel. 
Rivinotons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


NEW WORK BY “THE OLD SHEKARRY.” _ 

Now ready, | vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Jijustrations, 2s. 

THE FOREST and the FIELD. By H. A. L., “The Old 
&e 


Shekarry,” Author of “* The Hunting Grounds of the Old World,” “ The Camp Fire.” 
&c. 


Contexts: Steeplechasing in the Decean—Elephant, Tiger, Leopard, Panther, and Bear 
Shooting — Hunting on High Altitudes — Ibex, Burrel, Thaar, Musk Deer, Snow Bear, Ovis- 
ammon, Wild Horse, and Bonchour Stalking in the Himalaya — Reminiscences of the Danube 
and Crimes—Sporting Trip to the West Coast of Africa—Gorilla, Chimpanzee, Hippopota- 
mus, and Wild Cattle Shooting — Pencillings in Austria during the late Campaign — Chamois 
Hunting in the Tyrol—Exploration Trips in different parts ot the World, &c. sc 

London: Saunoens, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR KIRBY. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(THE ADVENTURES of an ARCOT RUPEE. By Major 
Cuances F. Kinavy, Retired List, Madras Army. 
London: Sacnpers, Orney, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


PHYSICAL and MEDICAL CLIMATE and METEORO- 
LOGY of the WEST COAST of AFRICA; with Valuable Hints to Europeans for 
the Preservation of Health in the Tropics. By James Avaicanus B. Honron, M.D., Stall 
Assistant-Surgeon of H.M. Forces in West Africa. 
Joun Cuorcnint & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


= This day is published, !s.; by post, 13 Stamps. am 
N a NEW METHOD of TREATING DEAFNESS, by 
applying Atomized Fluids to the Mucous Membrane of the Eustachian Passages anc 
Drum cr the . By Epwarp Bisuor, M.D. and M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, 
Sackville Street. 


Jounw Cuvacnitt & Sons, New Eurlington Street. 


; Seventh Edition, with New Plates, 6s. 
DEAFN ESS PRACTICALLY, ILLUSTRATED. By Jas. 
Yranstry. M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street, Aural Surgeon to He: 
Majesty the late Queen Dowager, xc. i 
* Replete with valuable information relating to the diagnosis and treatment of aaa 7th 
“We i firmed.” 
Well worthy of perusal by all persons in whom deafness is incipient or ae = 1 Times. 
Cuuncuits & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. BALMANNO SQUIRE. 
Now ready, fep. Svo. 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 


NHEALTHY SKIN and HAIR, their Prevention and 
Management: a Popular Treatise on Cutaneous ITygiene. By Batmanno 
M.B., F.L.S., Surgeon to the Dispensary for Skin Diseases, Great Marlborough Street. 
London : Lonemans, Green, & Co., 39 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases 10 


| illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. Is. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. y 


Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medica} Circular.” 


H. 219 Regent Street; 
| and Medical Press and Circulur, King William Street, Strand, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents 


i y aR ili espondent 
its Incidents. By H. M. Hozier, F.C.S., F.G.S., Military Corre pon 
ante Times” with the Prussian Army during the German C ‘ampaign of 
1866, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Maps and Plans, cloth extra, gilt, 28s. 


+t of brilliant fragments, these volumes form a connected history of sterling 
* tastond of o.00t ction ; and though time will no doubt yield material for a more pertect 
— this will probably be unsurpassed in its class for ability. ¢ loquence, and real knowledge. 


ier, i i y inferi Vapier i inting battle scenes.’’—Z'imes. 
zier, indeed, is hardly inferior to Napier in painting : - 
yee soldier, an eye-witness of many of the events he describes, and possessing 
- nlopportunities for verifying and correcting first accounts and impressions by conversa- 
ech prominent actors in the great drama, the author has succeeded in giving to the 
pen book which will be read with interest by many civilians, and profit by all military 
as Mesier added to the knowledge of military operations, and of languages, which he 
had proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful pen, and excellent faculties of observation 
and description....-++.4 
oo prilliant example of those military histories which are peculiarly the product of our 
day.” —London Review. 
: The merits of the whole book are those of impartiality and correctness, which is no small 
praise for such & work.” —Jllustrated London News. 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Uniform in 
containing 48 Coloured Maps on the 
is, and a copious Index, strongly bound 
[Just published, 


size with Macmillan’s Globe Series 
same scale, Plans of London and P: 
in half morocco, with flexible back, 9s. 


“Vv 3 so complete and accurate as the ‘Globe Atlas’ can scarcely fail to become 
popnier handbooks in the study ot history or geographical knowledge...... zs he best thing of 
the kind we have seen, equally suitable for the knapsack and the reading-tante all date 

“A more convenient book, in its way, for reference and study could not well have been 
devised.” —Examiner. 


TN) 
THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, 
CROMWELL, and PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of 
England, By GoLpwIN SuirH. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 
“ The style of the lectures is admirable, and in their appreciation both of characters and 
events they appear to be almost absolutely iaultiess.”—Manchester Examiner. 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 6d. 


THE SCENERY of SCOTLAND. Viewed 
in connexion with its Physical Geology. By ArcnumaLp Gerke, F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Scotland. Crown Svo. with Illustrations 
and a New Geological Map, cloth, 10s, Gd. 
“Mr. Geikie’s admirable volume........ Before long we doubt not it will be one of the 
travelling companions of every cultivated tourist in Scotland.” —Ldinburgh Lvening Courant, 
“Few things could be more delightful than a Scotch tour, with Mr. Geikie’s book in the 
knapsack, and a suflicient amount of physical stren<ti and mental energy to make a thorough 
examination of some at least of the many accurstcly described geological localities out of 
which he laboriously builds up his theory.”— Guardian. 
“ Mr. Geikie writes in a pleasant, interesting style, putting abstruse points in a clear and 
simple manuer.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Shore. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KinusLey. New and Illustrated Edition, fep. Svo. 
containing beautifully Coloured 111 ations, cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post Svo. 2is. 


ON THE BOULEVARDS; 


Or, Memorable Men and Things Sketched on the Spot, 
1853-1866. 


TOGETHER WITH TRIPS TO NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
“This is a charming book.”—Globe, July 1, 1867. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


On Monday, the 19th inst., New Edition, ! vol. demy Svo. with 2 Portraitson Steel by 
William Holl, from Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, 16s, 


THE EARLY YEARS OF 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUTEN, 
By Lieut.-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Just published, 8vo. with 2 Illustrations by Frederick Leighton, A.R.A., 8s. 6d. 
A WEEK IN A FRENCH 
COUNTRY-HOUSE. 

By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 


om racy and original outbreak than this is not within the compass of our critical 
ee There is character enough displayed, there is incident enough, * expressed or 
ee tod,” in this thin volume to set up a score of the pursy and inflated novels of the * Lady 
Audley school.” thenawum. 
The steat charm of this inimitable little sketch of French country life seems to be in the 
of the manners of the whole social group it describes. ....... There 18 
pose a anc beauty of expression about the picture of the little society kept together for a 
gle week only within the cocnizance of the reader of this story, which is never to be found 
Many English story.”"— Spectator. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, August 1867. 


SUMMER TOURS. 


[The following are Now Ready.] 


MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


I 
SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, 
Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch Lomond, 
Loch Katrine and Trosachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, and Sutherland. Maps and Plans. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


Ir 
IRELAND—Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wex- 
ford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Lakes of Killarney, Coast of Munster. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


ur 
THE LAKES—Lancaster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, 
Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, Keswick, Grasmere, Carlisle, Cockermouth, 
Penrith, Kirby-Lonsdale, Appleby. Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 
*,* Handbook Map of the Lakes, in a case, Js. 6d. 


IV 
NORTH and SOUTH WALES—Bangor, Carnarvon, 


Beaumaris, Snowdon, Conway, Menai Straits, Carmarthen, Pembroke, Tenby, 
Swansea. Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


v 

YORKSHIRE—York, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Bever- 
ley, Scarborough, Whitby, Malton, Harrogate, Ripon, Barnard Castle, Leeds, 
Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Maps and Plans. Post 
8vo, 12s, 


vI 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND—Neweastle, 


Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderland, 
Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


vil 
DEVON and CORNWALL—Exeter, Ilfracombe, Lin- 


ton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, Laun- 
ceston, Truro, Penzance, and Falmouth. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


HANDBOOK for HEREFORD, GLOUCESTER, and 
WORCESTER—Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Ledbury, 
Bromyard, Leominster, Ross, Malvern, Stourbridge, Kidderminster, Dudley, 
Droitwich, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


*" Handbooks to the Cathedrals of Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. each 2s, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LORD ST. LEONARDS ON SALES BY AUCTION. 


This day is published, 8vo. 1s. 


OBSERVATIONS on an ACT for AMENDING the 
LAW of AUCTIONS of ESTATES. By Lord St, Leonarps. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


This day, post Svo. Vols. IV. V. and VI. each és. 


THE HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY; in- 
cluding that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By H. H. 
MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. Forming the New Volumes of a new, 
revised, and uniform Edition of Dean Milman’s Historical Works. 


The Volumes already published contain 


I. MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS, from the 


Earliest Period, continued to Modern Times. 3 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


Il MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, 


from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 
3 vols, post Svo. 18s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy #vo. with 32 Ebacoetions by George H. Thomas, and other Artists, 
price 20s. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


“ This Chronicie of Barset appears to us really the best, indeed, the richest and completest 
of Mr. Trollope’s works...... .-Of its own light kind there has been no better novel ever 
written.” —sjxciator. 

“ Mr. Trollope crowns with this work his labours upon that series of Barsetshire chronicles 
which is the best set of * Sequels’ in our literature........ No man could strongly interest 
educated readers, as Mr. Trollope does, through seven or eight hundred closely-printed octavo 
pages of a story, with so simple a plot, if his sketches of English life were not true sketches, 
true in form and truly feit; if he did not write, as Mr. Trollope does, English as pure as it is 
unaffected, and if he had not the touch of genius that can give life to creatures of the fancy.” 

Examiner. 

“Mr. Trollope has given us a number of pictures on which it is a positive pleasure to look 
back, he has added most largely to our stock of pleasant memories, and he has increased and 
confirmed our faith in the existence of what is good and true, and generous and noble, in the 
midst ot much that is selfish and ignoble.”—London Rericr. 


SMITH, ELDER, « CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
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Now ready, No. I 


TINSLEYS’ 


The Saturday Review. [August 17, 1867, 


for AUGUST, Is. 


MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


CONDUCTED BY 


KDMUND YATES. 


ConrENts or No. I. : 


1. THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russet, LL.D. 
With an [!lustration. 


Chapter 1.—“ Myself.” 2.—At Home. %3.—Doubts and Fears, 
4,—The Disillusion. 5.—The Journey. 


2. THE SHORTEST WAY HOME, With an Illustration. 

3. THESPIANS OUT OF THE CART. Illustrated. 

4. AUNT ANASTASIA ON SOCIETY. 

5. THE ROCK AHEAD. By Epmunp Yates. With an Illustration. 


Prologue : Chapter 1.—Whispered. 2.—Pondered. 3.—Proposed. 
4.—Settled. 


6. RUSTICUS AT THE BELGIAN BALL. 

7. THE EMPIRE OF MEXICO, 

8. THE RECLUSE OF THE IRON TOWER. By Sniniey Brooks, 
THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. I. 

10. STARVED AT SPITHEAD., 


11, PARIS FASHIONS. With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations. 


ConTents or No. II. 
1, DR. BRADY. By W. H. LL.D, 
Chapter 6.—The School, 7.—The Cruise. 8.—The Return, 
2. SEPTEMBER IN ENGLAND. With an Illustration. 
3. “ REFUSERS.” 
4, AUNT ANASTASIA ON PRETTY PRAYER-BOOKS, 
5, OUR LAKE-LAND, 
6. THE ROCK AHEAD. By Epmunp Yares. With an Illustration, 


Book I. Chapter 1.—Rowley Court. 2.—In Possession, 
3.—Carabas House. 


7. ST. AMBROSE. 

8. AT THE BAINS DE MER. Imllustrated. 

9. THE HON, ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE, No. I, 

10, TAKING THE ATR. 

11, PARIS FASHIONS. With Coloured Plate, and several Mlustrations, 
No. 11, for SEPTEMBER, will be published on the 26th instant, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Mr. Yates has entered on his campaign with spirit. Two new novels, two 
singing poems (one of them by Mr. Shirley Brooks), three or four papers on social | 
topics, and a capital article from Paris on current fashions, make only part of the | 
contents of his tirst number.”—Athenaum, | 

** Well edited, well written, well illustrated, and produced in a neat and handsome 
style, it can hardly fail to achieve success.”—Daily Telegraph. 

***The Adventures of Dr. Brady’ opens with all the dash, spirit, and descriptive 
power which are naturally to be looked for from their author, and are pervaded also 
by a keen, easy, racy humour, which, if it be necessary to institute any comparison 
for so goed a thing, will remind the reader of Theodore Hook, in the best style of his 
best days. ‘Since Cuthbert Gurney came home from India, and carried surprise and 


desolation into the bosom of his family, no * Exile of Ind’ has appeared to compare | 


with the trio composed of Master Brady, Mohun, and Jacko.”"— Morning Post. 

“ This enterprise of Dr. Russell's in a new field seems likely to bring him fresh 
laurels, The story so far keeps to the soil of Ireland, and the style is something like 
that of Charles Lever suddenly endowed with depth and strength, and a gleam of 
bright imagination.” —Star. 


mark ; and they have not merely given their names, but their brains. Dr. William 
tussell opens with a capital beginning of such a story as it is a thousand wonders 


| 
* Right well does it look, and right well does it read. Its contributors are men of | 


and pities he has not penned before........ It is illustrated with a neatly coloured | 
fashion plate, which is quite an innovation in a high class periodical publication, | 
bat an innovation that will not be unwelcome to the sex which chiefly reads maga- | 
zines.”"—Standard. | 
| 


“ The wit is genial, and the satire pungent without the least cynicism. There is 
one feature, however, that must not be unmentioned, inasmuch as it is wholly a 
novelty in the serial literature of the day—a clever and thoroughly reliable descrip- 
tion of the latest Parisian fashions, which must commend itself to hosts of ladies, 
both young and old, and secure their favourable consideration.” 

Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

“It is edited by Mr. Edmund Yates, who has during the last few years been 
gradually vindicating his claim to be recognised as one of our successful novelists, 
un@ewho has shown more invention and originality than many members of the 
prolific band that supply the circulating libraries. There is always a manliness of 
tone about Mr. Yates’s novels; and he has given evidence of qualitications which 
may yet entitle him to a high place among the masters of fiction. For the office 
which he has now undertaken he is eminently fitted.”—Vorthern Whig. 

“The new magazine—which we ought to say is very handsomely appointed in 
typographic and exterior matters—is ably illustrated ; and one of its features is an 
elaborate notice of the Paris fashions, with coloured and other illustrations—a bait, 
and not a bad one, for lady readers.”-— Westmoreland Gazette and Kendal Advertiser. 

“« The article, which is very elaborate, going into all the details of costume from 
bonnet to boots, is written with much care, and yet with a pleasant dash. Alto- 
gether, ‘ Tinsleys’ Magazine’ is a magazine for the day. There is great freshness in 
the articles—not only in their treatment, but in their subjects. The magazine is 
very readable. We may add, that it is beautifully illustrated with engravings on 
wood, and that it is admirably printed.”— Arbroath Guide. 

“A novel feature is presented in the devotion of an article to a subject which 
cannot fail to enlist the sympathies of the ladies—and that is,‘ Paris Fashions,’ The 
fair sex. married or single, have only to ask for ‘ Tinsleys’ Magazine, and they will 
get to know all about the latest designs in bathing dresses, toilette de campagne, or 
soirée, or the most recent discoveries in chignons.””— Dewsbury Chronicle. 

“The general style of the publication is excellent-—good paper, attractive type, 
well-drawn and carefully-engraved illustrations, and, above ail, the readable nature 
of the contents, serve at once to give ita high position in the ranks of periodical 
literature.” —Carmarthen Journal. 

*“*We tender this new-comer a cordial welcome. Conducted by Edmund Yates, 
and issued by the well-known house of Tinsley, it is easy to conceive that it will have 
no lack of that kind of attraction which has at least the recommendation of attract- 
ing. Of the eleven articles in the introductory number three alone have their 
authorship assigned. The three are a host in themselves.” —/adly Revicic, 

“It isa splendid shilling’s-worth—even as shilling’s-worths in magazines now 
go.” —Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

‘““Here is another wonderful shilling’s-worth—wonderful not so much for the 
amount of matter contained in 128 beautifully-printed double-column pages, as for 
the eminence and well-known worth of its writers, the diversity of its subjects, and 
the beauty of its illustrations...... The number opens with ‘ The Adventures of Dr. 
Brady,’ an Irish story of great promise, by Dr. Russell. The scenes are drawn with 
that graphic power and force for which Dr. Russell has no living rival.” 

Aberystwith Observer. 

“ * Tinsleys’’ has made its appearance, and looks as though it would make its way. 
Paper, print, illustrations, editor, and contributors all look well.” —Bookseller. 

** The new magazine bids fair to take a high place among English literature.” 

Kentish Gazette. 


* There is much sparkle of fun, glow of sentiment, and rare descriptive power in 
Dr. Russell’s chapters.” — Whitehaven Herald. 
*** Tinsleys’ Magazine’ promises to be in every way a succeas,”—Alerdeen Herald. | 


“The contributions to the opening number of this new literary candidate for 
public favour are all of a high mark.”—Star of Gwent. ‘ 

**In outward appearance it ix chaste and elegant, and the interior is a nice 
specimen of the typographical art.”—A/erionethshire Standard. 

** The getting up of the magazine is highly creditable to the publishers, editor 
and authors alike.”—Swansea Journal. 

* A landscape illustrative to a poem, ‘The Shortest Way Home,’ is the prettiest 
picture in any illustrated magazine of the present month.” — Glasgow Free Press, 

“ This new monthly is richly embellished, and is very cheap at a shilling.” 

rdshire Sentinel? 

“* The illustrations are superior, especially a landscape to accompany a poctical 

sketch drawn by a practised hand with a good eye for perspective and a capital 


| tinger for finish.”— Dorer Telegraph. 


* If continued in the style in which it has been commenced it cannot fail to insure 
an extensive circulation.”—Gruresend Free Press. 

** Exteriorly it has an attractive appearance, and interiorly it is well got up, 
printed with excellent type in the antique style, and the illustrations are first 
class.” — Wrerham Advertiser. 

“The woodcnt illustrating the pretty little poem called ‘The Shortest Way 
Home’ is a perfect gem.”—Esser and West Suffolk Gazette. 

“*Dr. Brady's Adventures’ gives great promise of Irish nature and character 
above the written average.”—Auckland Chronicle. 

A marvellous shilling’s-worth.”—Fifeshire Journal, 

“ Dr. Russell's account of ‘ The Adventures of Dr. Brady’ will turn out a first- 
rate Irish novel.”—London Scotsman. 

“ Printed on good paper, with excellent type, and contains articles to suit all 
tastes.” — Buckingham Express, 

* Handsomely printed and illustrated, with double-column pages, and specially 
caters for the ladies by giving a coloured fashion plate and an article upon the 
fashions.” —Northern Daily Express, 

“ The latest Parisian fashions are most elegantiy drawn, an1 an accurate descrip- 
tion given of the new modes of dressing the hair.” — Bucks Herald. 

“A new candidate for public favour, and we are bound to say, after an attentive 
perusal of its contents, that it well deserves it.”— Preston Herald, 

“ «The Adventures of Dr. Brady,’ by W. H. Russell, LL.D., certainly gives proof 
of becoming a first-class serial tale.”—Barrow Times. 

“In addition to the usual literary topics ‘ Tinsleys’ Magazine’ contains a new 
feature—Paris fashions, well written and well illustrated.”—//a/esworth Times. 

“ Destined, we think, to win early a good place in public favour.”—Bath Chronicle. 

“ Is beautifully printed in good clear type, is tastefully illustrated, and in every 
way well got up.”— Northampton Herald. 

It is lively, clever, and interesting.” — Coventry Standard. 

“It is neatly got up, is well printed on good paper, with a new, neat, and clear 
type, and there are five or six clever illustrations.” — Alloa Advertiser. 

Very much better than the average.”— Andover Advertiser. 

“ Must rapidly become a favourite with those who appreciate first-class pro- 
ductions.”—Blandford Express. 

“ Paper, print, illustrations, editor, contributors, all look well.” 

Derbyshire Courier. 

** We hope that the increased number of readers will make its success equal te its 
deserts.” —Cheltenham Mercury. 

** Calculated to become highly popular, more especially among the ladies.” 

Border Advertiser, 

“« This will become one of the most popular magazines we possess.” 

Stockport Advertiser. 

** Its appearance is highly substantial and respectable.”— Cambridge Chronicle. 

“ The special attraction of the number is the appearance of no less a person in the 
field of novel-writing than our old Crimean acquaintance, Dr. William Howard 
Russell.” —Bucks Advertiser. 

* Handsomely printed, well illustrated, and, judging from its first sample, may be 
regarded as a certain success." — Carlisle Patriot. 

“The illustrations are numerous and of a superior character; the letter-press 
comprises an agreeable blending of fact and fiction.”—Barnsley Chronicle. 

“ The two novels which begin in this part, one by Dr. Russell, and the other by 
the clever editor, will no doubt suffice to make the magazine popular.” 7 

Carlisle Examiner. 

“ It contains a fund of humorous and interesting matter.” . 

Nowlen’s Weekly Chronicle. 

“Well printed on good paper, cleverly illustrated, and enclosed in a smart 
cover.” — Newcastle Courant. ” 

“ Bids fair to take up a satisfactory position by the side of its older rivals. 

Annan Observer. 

“ Smartly got up, and the name of Mr. Edmund Yates as editor is a guaranice for 
its literary merits.”—Ayr Advertiser, 

“« There is little doubt that this serial will take rank among those which, by com- 
mon consent, come under the head of ‘ first class.’""—~/’oole and South Western Herald. 

“* Its contents are highly creditable to the taste and judgment of its editor. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Strect, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.~—Saturday, August 17, 1867. 
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